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A wise man scometh nothing, be it never so small or homely, 

Pbr he knoweth not the secret laws that may bind it to great eflPects. 

The world in its boyhood was credulous, and dreaded the vengeance 

of the stars. 
The world in its dotage is not wiser, fearing not the influence of 

of small things. 
Planets govern not the soul, nor guide the destinies of man. 
Bat trifles, lighter than straws, are levers in th^uilding of character. 

TUPPER. 



"WIhat 1 another magazine added to the already too 

>undant supply of this article ! Such, we can readily 

lagine, will be the exclamation of some. In reply, we 

inply inquire wliethor it is certain that the supply of 

refill literature is already too great or even equal to the 

jquirements of the age ? If it he true that the circula- 

on of three highly objectionable periodicals in London 

lane exceeds all the supply of useful literature issued by 

he Christian Eaiowledge Society, the Bible Society, the 

ieligious Tract Society, and all other societies united, 

,;re think a case is made out why the supply of useful 

iterature should be greatly increased, and every additional 

magazine of this character hailed as a fresh accession to 

the cause of morality and truth •, auA. aa «bi\i^'^ ^ciww^^^si^ 

to the foes of social and religioua pxogce^. 
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In soliciting public favour for our Kttle magazine, we 
may further state that we propose to take ground which 
can scarcely be said to be pre-occupied— certainly it has 

not received attention at all commensurate with its 
paramount claims. 

England possesses all the elements of physical, social, 
and religious elevation, yet her masses are steeped in the 
most appalling degradation, and so fearfully deteriorating 
the national character and undermining the British empire, 
that Lord Shaftesbury has declared that another genera- 
tion occupying the position of the present, would probably 
witness the down&ll of this country. An effort of such 
vast and momentous concern as that which draws attention 
to this aspect of affairs, and suggests means of meeting the 
evil is unquestionably one of overwhelming importance, 

and of thrilling interest. Such is the object antici- 
pated in our magazine. We cannot^ however, perhaps 
do better than give, as explanatory of our work, the 
following extract from a little book promotive of a 
kindred effort : — 

" Why, with all the appliances for securing the social and 
religious elevation of her people, does Grreat Britain pre- 
sent heathen tribes, misery, vice and crime, to an extent 
probably unparalleled by any other country ? Whether 
viewed politically, socially, or religiously, is there any 
other question of such paramount importance to the 
British nation? 

When we contemplate our ten thousand charitable in- 
stitutions — our mimificent educational establishments — 
our extraordinary multiplication of churches and chapels 
— ^and inquire into the result of this gigantic and costly en- 
terprise, the paucity of the return strikes, and strikes 
most painfully, the minds of deep-thinking and far-seeing * 
jnan; and there is no possibility of resisting the painfiil 
and staggering conviction, that this grand andToi^hty effort 
-^ the social and moral elevation of ovhc ipeo^\<& \% «». ^waA 
«o^ xnighty failure. The statistical ^lieTWsmeMi. oi ^^ 
^^trrpUee a, denial of this fact \)eyoxL<3L ^iJaft xe^Rfe.^! 



any honest and enlightened mind. Take Londcm, the 
w^thy and luxurious metropolis of this great country. 
There are eighty thousand persons professedly engaged in 
promoting the temporal and religious improvement of 
their fellow citizens ; the charities — the schools, churches, 
chapels, and kindred institutions, are upon a scale, 
and to an extent, which may weU form the wonder 
of the world — ^yet what is the condition of London with 
all these advantages P There are one hundred thousand 
of its inhabitants without the very necessaries of Hfe — 
who, on rising in the morning, know not where to obtain 
a meal, or where at night they shall find a place of shelter 
or rest. Thirty thousand of its juvenile population have 
to gain ther living by begging or stealing; and out ^ifive 
hundred^ examined by Lord Shaftesbury, more than tyjo 
hundred declared they had never known what it was to lie 
in a bed. Not less than one hundred thousand of the 
young people have received no education whatever, and 
upwards of a million and a half of its population on the 
Sabbath enter no place of worship I 

Many thousands are picked up in the streets helplessly 
drunk, and there are many more thousands who violate 
the laws of the land. These fi^ghtful evils appear on the 
verv surfiEice of metropolitan society, but if we probe a 
little deeper we discover a state of things at which the 
heart sickens, and one which would be disgraceful even to 
a heathen, and much more to a christian laad. 

Yet London is but a type, more or less, of every pro- 
vincial town and every parish throughout G-reat Britain. 
But whence this melancholy and truly discoiu*aging state 
of our people ? And is it p ossible that we can direct the 
attention of the British public to a subject of more thrill- 
ing interest ? To send missionaries to the heathen is a 
bounden duty — ^but have we any right to be looking 
after the heathen perishing at the antipodes, while we are 
leaving our own people to perish at our very doors ? Or 
can we, with a home population degraded and heatkeiiise^L^ 
fail to prove a curse instead of a \)\ea«vn^\.o o^iJci^t <ift\sD^3CNs»r\ 
1b it not a notorious fact, that t\\e ftx^'t ^i)^^^^ VSxvi^ "^ 
heathen learn from us are to drink «a^ Vo «vs^^^'t ^^ ^ 
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then, to sit down satisfied with the present results of our 
philanthropic and religious efforts ? Can this subject fail 
to awaken geniiine sympathy in the breast of every true- 
hearted and right-minded Englishman, and lead him to 
turn from sentimental and unsound theories to practical 
and effective measures for delivering his country from such 
a state of heathenism ? 

The causes of our national degradation are, no doubt, 
various and complex ; but there are three primary causes, 
which, so long as they are allowed to exist, will effect- 
ually neutralise and defeat the most gigantic and well- 
planned schemes for the amelioration of society in this 
country. 

We refer to the dwellings of our people — the in- 
difference of masters and employers as to the position and 
character of the people they employ — and our drinking 
and smoking habits. 

The dwellings of vast multitudes of our people are 

such, that we do not say it is morally, but we deliberately 

say it is physically impossible for the people to be religious, 

or even moral — the common decencies of life cannot be 

observed in tliese dwellings. And is it anything better 

than a solemn mockery, to teach our young people moral 

and religious truths — to preach the blessed Gospel to 

their parents — and then apathetically leave them in places 

reeking with filth and every abomination ? Again — with 

persons employing work-people — what little interest is 

taken in their social condition — what little inquiry as to 

their moral character. As to the former, employers are 

much more concerned for their cattle ; as to the latter, 

provided a man is a clever workman, he will, though a 

dissolute and drunken fellow, obtain employment as readily 

as others, he is associated with sober and respectable 

men, and allowed to corrupt a whole workshop — and 

thus there is no penalty upon vice, no premium upon 

virtue. Lastly, tefee the drmking and smoking habits of 

the people. Mr, Porter, the Cliairmau oi ^;\iei ^o«x^ o^ 

^^^de, in an interesting and valuaWe ^a\>eT xea^ \i^ Vykv 

^^fore the ^British Association fcrr tlie Adoancemeut of 

^^^ur^, calcLihited that the working cVa^vio* o^ ^.\^v^ ^oax^x\.^n 



annually expend upon these ensnaring articles the enor- 
mous sum of Jifiy millions ! a sum equal to the whole 
taxation of this country." • 

These are the stirring points to which we propose, with 
God's blessing, to devote a portion of our pages ; and we 
earnestly invite the cc^operation of all who take an interest 
in these great questions, or who are in a position to furnish 
us with the social and moral statistics of the country. 
Our next number 'wiU take up the subject of England's 
Somes, or the Dwellings of the "Working Population. 
The Factories and workshops, with the drinking and 
smoking customs of England, will follow in subsequent 
numbers. 

LOOK AT HOME. 
(Or, the Savages Preaching to ChriHians.) 

The following particulars are from a periodical which has done 
good service to the cause of social and moral progress. They 
will be found to contain an interesting account of the visit of 
some Indian tribes to this country. Deeply and pain^Uy convinced 
of the truths contained in the Indians remarks, they are here re- 
produced, with an earnest desire that nominal Christians will no 
longer attempt to close their eyes to a state of things palpably evident 
even to Savages, but that the severe rebuke of this heathen may have 
a salutary effect upon all who profess to be moved either by the 
feelings of patriotism, or the still higher and holier motives of 
Christianity. To each it speaks in language too loud and plain to be 
otherwise than wilfully disregarded ; and surely when an untutored 
Indian draws a contrast from personal observation between the 
condition of his own people and tne condition of ours, after having 
enjoyed the privileges of civilization and Giristianity for ages, in favor 
of the former and to the disparagement of the latter, surely, we say, 
it is high time to search most anxiously for the real cause of such a 
condition of things, and without delay to apply some remedy which, 
by God's blessing shall give us a nearer approach to that position in 
which civilization and Christianity were unquestionably designed to 
place us : — 

Among the visitors of the Indiana, "we Tiee^\. \vKt^N ^.vj "Cwb^ *CJoss^ 
were numerouB religious persons w\iO de\i^\fe^ Vv\}cLV>ftfe «««^$^^:^ 
and goodness of their characters, wisVved «tdcii>iX^ ^OosX' "^^^ ;^ 
become stOl better by a knowledge oIl t\ve lTwV>ti. Ttve«» J>«^^^^ 

' -En^iand's Model Parish, piice 3d., WeiVUevov wv^y.^V*^'^'^^^"^ 
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hawever, being civilised men, could only see and comprehend the 
yices of savageism, and were not aware of the impression made upon 
•sayages by their own. *My friends,' repHed the War-chief to the 
first deputation, ' the Great Spirit has sent you to us with kind 
words, and he has opened our ears to hear them, which we have done. 

We are glad to see you, and to hear you speak, for we know that 
you are our friends. What you have said rektive to our learning to 
read and to write, we are sure can do us no good — ^we are now too 
old; but for our children, we think it would be well for them to learn; 
and they are now going to schools in our village, and learning to 
to read and to write. As to the white man's religion which you have 
explained, we have heard it told to us in the same way, many times, 
in our own country, and there are white men and white women there 
now trying to teach it to our people. We do not think your religion 
good, imless it is so for white people, and this we don't doubt. The 
Great Spirit has made our skin red, and the forest for us to Hve in. 
He has also given us our religion, which has taken our fathers to " the 
beautiftil hunting-grounds," where we wish to meet them. We can't 
believe that the Great Spirit made us to live with Pale faces in this 
world, and we think He has intended we should live separate in the 
world to come. 

' My friends, we know that when white men come into our coimtry 
we are unhappy — ^the Indians all die, or are driven away before the 
white men. Our hope is to enjoy our himting-grounds in the world 
to come, which white men cannot take from us : we know that our 
fathers and our mothers have gone there and we don't know why we 
should not go there too.* # » # 

He here asked for the pipe, and having drawn a few whiffs, 
proceeded — 

' My friends, you speak of the * good book ' that you have in your 
hand ; we have many of these in our village ; we are told that " all 
your words about the Son of the Great Spirit are printed in that book, 
and if we learn to read it, it will make good people of us. * I would 
now ask why it don't make good people [of the Pale faces living all 
around us ? They can all read the good book, and they can imderstand 
all that the * blackcoats ' * say, and still we find they are not so honest 
and so good a people as ours : this we are sure of; such is the case 
in the country about us; but here we have no doubt but the whit« 
people, who have so many to preach, and so many books to read, are 
all honest and good. In our country the white people have two faces 
and their tongues branch in different ways ; we know that this displea- 
ses the Great Spirit, and we do not wish to teach it to our children.' 
In reply to a question, he said, * We believe the Great Spirit requires 
us to pray to him, which we do, and to thank him for everything 
wo have that is good. We know that he requires us to speak the 
truth, to feed the poor, and to love our friends. We don't know of 
mjthing more that he demands : he may demand more of white 
^p^e, but we don't know that.' And mrepVj Vo «.TioV\\et:— '•\IV\\^ 
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Qreai Spirit sent the small-pox into our country to destroy us, we be- 
lieve it was to punish us for listening to the udse promises of white 
men. It is white man's disease, and no doubt it was sent amongst 
white people to punish them for their sins. It nerer came amongst 
the Indians imtU we began to listen to the promises of white men, 
and to follow their ways ; it then came amongst us ; and we are not 
sure but the Great Spirit then sent it to punish us for our foolishness." 

This is no doubt very melancholy, but the £ekult is not with the 
Indians. In passing through our steets, they saw multitudes of 
famishing creatures, * women with Httle children all in dirty rags ;* 
and some with babes in their arms lying about the doors of public- 
houses helplessly drunk : ' they had never seen any Indians in the 
wilderness half so poor, and looking so sick.' And what was tho 
oorollary they drew from this? That it was wrong to send missionaries 
to the Indians from a country where so many miserable creatures were 
perishing for want of food and knowledge ! This remark was made 
by a comical savage called Jim ; but poor Jim could not even guess 
at the scenes of unspeakable wretchedness presented by this wealthy 
country — at the famine, filth, and horrors of all kinds that teem in 
our streets and lanes : he could not know that the circumstance of 
people dying among us of absolute starvation, or destroying themselves 
or others in fits of frantic drunkenness, is too common to excite special 
notice; and he could not imagine that our missions to his country 
hardly absorb a twentieth part of the vast sums lavished in Christian 
charity upon other distant quarters of the world. We remember 
remonstrating once with a wealthy Quaker on hid Society's neglect of 
the widow of an admirable man who had devoted himself zealously 
and usefully to co-operation with them in the anti-slavery cause. * I 
admit it all, repUed the miUionaire ; * he was indeed an admirable man, 
and his widow is a most deserving woman ; but for me, my sympathies, 
are aU absorbed — ^by the hundred miUions of India !' 

On another occasion, the savages appeared to be a Httle irritated by 
their well-meaning religious visitors ; for their War-chief roundly told 
them that aU they could say he had heard before from * more inteUigent-*. 
looking men,' 

' Now, my friends,' said he, * I will teU you that when we first came 
over to this country, we thought that where you had so many preachers,, 
so many to read and explain the good book, we should find the white 
people all good and sober people ; but as we travel about, we find this . 
was aU a mistake. When we first came over, we thought that white 
man's religion would make all people good, and we then would have been, 
glad to talk with you, but now we cannot say that we like to do it any 
more. My friends, 1 am willing to talk with you, if it can do any good 
to the hundreds and thousands of poor and hungry people that we see 
in our streets every day when we ride out. We see hundreds of Httle 
children with their naked feet in the snow, axi^ vte"^\\.^ lOassav^ l<5?t ^^• 
know the/ are /lungry, and we give thcTW moucN cnct-^ \A\VkSi.^^"^"«>»»'^'^ 
them. Jtt fourdajs, we have given twenty doW^VoVvwv^v^ viV^^««^- 
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we give our money only to children. We are told that the fethers of 
these cliildren are in the houses where they sell fire-water, and are 
drunk, and in their words they every moment abuse and insult the 
Great Spirit. You talk about sending black-coats among the Indians; 
now we have no such poor children among us ; we have no such 
drunkards, or people who abuse the Great Spirit. Indians dare not 
do so. They pray to the Great Spirit, and he is kind to them. Now 
we think it would be better for your teachers all to stay at home, and 
go to work right here in your own streets, where all your good work is 
wanted. This is my advice." 

Shall we take the wholesome advice which these savages give us — 
*' Look at Home," — and thus place ourselves in a position for doing 
more unmixed good abroad? If not, we must expect that, with 
some reason, the savages will conclude that we are savages, and they 
the civilized portion of mankind. — Chambers* Edinburgh Journal. 



HINTS TO OUR LETTER-WRITERS. 

It may here be stated that the Vicar of Harbury, with a view to fixing the 
attention of the people on Sundays and raising their general intelligence 
encourages them and more especially the younger members of his charge, to write 
letters to him, giving an outline or some points of a Sundays sermon. The 
following juvenile production is a rough specimen of these letters, and of course 
conveys nothing but a few disconnected passages, so jumbled together that the 
sense of the whole is destroyed ; and nothing can be done in the way of a corrected 
copy beyond putting the different passages into separate paragraphs, and correcting 
the grammatical inaccuraces. For " Repetition," in the first line, it should be 
recognition, or acknowledgement. For "Ledger," at the end of the paragraph, 
substitute 1)ook of remembrance. In spelling, where there is any doubt, a dictionary 
should be used. A full stop should be put after the end of each sentence, and 
tJie next begin with a capital letter. Letters should begin and end in the usual 
epistolary style. 
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Sunday Evening, May 23rd, 1852. 
6th Chapter Matthews Gospel, 12 verse. 
And forgive us our debts as wo forgive our debtors 
Here we have a Repetition of Sin James said tliat in many 
things we defend all. We have great offences, and some have small 
offences But God' has no such thing. Now I will teU jou plainly 
tliis Evening that A man who has A days pay and does not do but 
^ half days %ot\ why he his robbing his master it is hke takmg the 
money out of his masters pocket this man may thmk his master 
^^1 not put it down in his day-book or Ledger ^\x\. \i iM>t ^o^^^^ 
jyi/t It down in is Ledger. . , .. i, c^^„,v^ 

p^iv oi-o sonw Pc-sons who say they wiW ior^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^^^^ 
"f J-ou luiu^t act ant (he Pi-ovcrb Eorglve atid\ioT%e\. 
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If you ask God to forpfivc you. Can you find any difRcidty in for- 
givmg Otliers O Pray then my brethren and let it sliine forth in 
your characters. A Railway man said unto me The Railway men are 
not men they are worse than brutes. Now who am I to take for my 
pattern or Model. Wliy God, Be angry but Sin Not 

The apostle paul sais in several diiferant places that Sins, debts, 
and Transgressions .All mean the same. 

Rev. W. Whigt met a whole gan of men on the Railway the 
other day and ask the Ganger of these men if he had many bad ones 
among them. And he said he did not know that he had one bad 
character among them, for when he know that either of them 
don anything that was rong, or said anytliing that was improper, 
he sent them of the work how happy must these men be Just 
imagine a quanUty of policemen or offerees of Justice to enter this 
place and take 12 of our parishoners or more what would be the 
feelings of these people whome they were seperated from what 
would be the feelings of those men when they where to march tluvugh 
the town Leamington to Warwick what could be the feeUngs 
of those people when the iron doors where shut upon them what 
could be the feeUngs of these people when the trumpet sounded for 
the Judge to come in, and for those men to appeal before him to take 
there trial But wuat would that be to the heavenly Judge 

I remain 

Your most obedient servent, 

T. R. 

Harbury. 



Skit iBtter. 



Walthamstow, February 14 52. 

SiH, 

T am sorry that I Did not attent to the first Letter conseming the 
Model Parish I have not any Subscribers on the card at Present 
but you may Depend on having it Retumd in the course of a forghtnight 
as I will exert mySelf and I should not Hke to send it Back empty. 
I will send you something myself to Pay all the expenses 

Yours obe^eiit\y, 

the Evd T Wight 
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home more than five shillings out of liis one pound one on a Saturdar 
night, and it broke my heart to see the children too ragged to send to 
school, to say nothing of the starved look they had out of the little I 
could give them. Well, God be praised, he gave up the drink, and 
the next Saturday he laid twenty-one shillings upon the chair you sit 
upon. Oh ! didn't I give thanks upon my bended knees that night ; 
still I was fearful it would't last, and I spent no more than the five 
shillings I used to, saying to myself, may be the money will be more 
wanted than it is now. Well, the next week he brought me the same, 
and the next, and the next, until eight weeks had passed ; and glory 
to God ! there was no change for the bad in my husband ; and all 
the while he never asked me why there was nothing better for liim 
out of his earnings ; so I felt there was no fear for hnn, and the ninth 
week, when he came home to me, I had this table bought, and these 
six chairs, one for myself, four for the cliildren, and one for himself; 
and I was dressed in a new gown, and the children all had new clothes 
and shoes and stockings, and upon his chair I put a bran new suit, and 
upon his plate I put the bill and receipt for them all, just the eight 
sixteen shillings, the cost that I'd saved out of his wages, not knowing 
what might happen, and that always went for drink. And he cried, 
good lady and good gentleman, he cried hke a baby, but 'twas vtdth 
thanks to God ; and now where's the healthier man than my husband 
in the whole county of Cork, or a happier wife than myself, or decenter 
or better fed children than my own ?" 



THE BIBLE. 

The * Bible' itself, — ^with no irreverent use of the word, it may yet 
be no more to us than the sign by which we designate the wntten 
word of God. But if we ask ourselves what the word means, and know 
that it means simply * The Book,' so that there was a time when 

* bible ' in English would be applied to any book, (in Chaucer it is so,) 
then how much matter of thought and reflection is here, and in this 
our present restriction of the word to one book, to the exclusion of all 
others. So prevailing, that is, has b#n the sense of Holy Scripture 
being the Book, the worthiest and best, that one which explained aU 
other books, standing up in their midst, — Uko Joseph's kingly sheaf, 
to which all the other sheaves did ob|i|ance, — that this name of 

* Bible' or *Book' haa come to be resmcted to it alone: just as 
•Scripture' means no more than 'Writing,' but this inspired 
Writing has been felt to be so far above all other writings, that this 
name also it has challenged as exclusively its ovm.. — Trench on the 

^^^^ of Words, 



A HINT TO CHBISTIA35a. 

J2207V, /•*!. ^^^ ^^^ of the little tkitas a\>o\^« - 

^^ thereat things about whifc^tlaey agree. 



^d^^'^f'^^^ timi Jess of the little Oiiias a\>out N^\ucV\}Cie^ ^^«t. 
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STATE OF AN ENGLISH PARISH. 

Tlie population of Clerkenwell was, in 1851, 53,584 sonla. In the 
two Parish Churches, the average attendance of poor is about eighty 
at eacli Cliurch ; many of these are pensioners, and others receive 
occasional temporal relief. At the district Churches and Dissenting 
Places of Worsliip, the attendance of poor is small indeed. I do not 
believe, in the whple parish, one hundred poor people could be found 
attending public worship, who do not, more or less, frequently rec-eive 
eleemosynary relief to induce them so to do. 

Thus, about one poor person in fifty occasionally attends pubhc 
worship ; or, wliere the attendance is r^ular, it arises generally from 
a share in the distribution of weekly bequests of bread. — Vaderkiste's 
Notes of a Six Years' Mission. 

TO IDLERS AND LATE RISERS. 

LOST!! 

Som^ewhere between sunrise and sunset. Two Gulden Hours, 
each set with Sixty Diamond Minutes! No reward will be 
offered, as they are for ever lost ! 

AN OCTOGENARIAN DINNER PARTY. 
The Vicar's first party in England's Model Parish consisted of the aged. Ten 
dined with him, and their united age was 800 years ; their descendants, 239. 
Five others, too infimi to be present, had their dinners sent — the united age of 
the whole was 1,200 years. The patriarchal party were regaled with roast beef and 
plum pudding, followed with a dish of good coffee — " the cup which cheers, and 
not inebriates." After a little address, the old people separated, highly pleased 
with their entertainment, and expressing a hope that they might be spared to 
accept the invitation for the following year. 



lUnims nf Mm Wmh. 

" MELTORA ; or, BETTER TIMES TO COME." 
Edited by Viscount Ingestre. 
London : Parker and Son. 
Such is the title given to a small volume of Essays contributed by 
several different authors, but all having for their object the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the working classes. Many of the essays are 
of a very higlily mteresting and useful character; and, with the 
exception of some remarks on Beer Shops, and certain sentiments 
expressed in tlie contributions of some of the working men, the whole 
work may be very strongly recommended, and we trust wiQ meet with 
large and rapid salo.. Wo cannot but express the pleasure wefeaVvc^ 
seeing, amon^ tJio contributors, wen cmixveTA, ^ot ^rex^> ^<ssseck$s»^ «xsSiu 
learning, thus rombining to promote tYv© tcvxv^at«2^ wcv^ ^^■^^'^^^^^^^^ 
being of those whose condition lias \>eew ^o \oxv^ «cA ^^ "vesae^ 
neglected. It is a step in £be right (\iTectVow, ^xv^ «^ ^^'«^'=^'«^% 
^oj?e, that better times shall St be looVe^ iot m ^«:vd.* 
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HICK, H^C, HOC. 

When the Rev. Dr. Patton was in England, he dined with several 
gentlemen who used a great variety of arguments to make him give 
up his cold water principles. " Now here," said one, " here, doctor, is 
some good old hock ; surely you can't decline this ?" " Can't," repUed 
the docter, " why, sir, I learned to decHne it when a boy. Hie, hsec, 
hoc," the table was in a roar, and the doctor came off triumphant. Let 
all boys when yoimg decline hoc ; if they do, they will never know the 
drunkard's hie. — Sonololu Friend. 

TO THOSE WHO WISH TO BE LOVED OR REMEMBERED. 

" Thousands of men breathe, move and live — pass off the stage of life, and are 
heard of no more. Why ? None were blessed by them ; none could point to 
them as the means of their redemption ; not a line they wrote, not a word they 
spoke, could be recalled, and so they perished : their light went out in darkness, 
and they were not remembered more than the insects of yesterday. Will you 
thus live and die, O man immortal ? Live for something. Do ^ood, and leave 
behind you a monument of virtue, that the storms of time can never destroy. 
Write your name by kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of thousands you 
com» in contact with, year by year, and you wul never be forgotten, No ; your 
name, your deeds, will be as legible on the hearts you leave behind, as the stars 
on the brow of the evening. Good deeds will shine as brightly on the earth as 
the stars of heaven. — Dr. Chalmera. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Magazine is not published for profit, but for usefulness. It is, however, 
very important that if the Magazine is to be continued, our fHends should kindly 
exert themselves and encourage us, so that we may not sustain loss. 

In addition to Statistical and other information, each number will contain 
Twelve Questions — 4 Biblical, 4 Historical, or Geographical, and 4 Miscella- 
neous : also Two Letters from the Working Classes, one for Adults, and one for 
Youths under eighteen. These letters will appear with all mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, &c., and corrected copies from the working classes to follow in the suc- 
ceeding number. By thus placing in juxtaposition their ignorance and intelligence, 
we believe much may be done towards removing the one and advancing the other. 
We invite our clerical, our working, and other firiends to take advantage of our 
periodical, and to encourage it as favouring habits of enquiry and reading— as 
promotive of increasing general intelligence among our adult population— as con- 
ducive, under God, to a right formation of character among the young, and as 
•calculated, by creating a taste for useful, intellectual, and ennobling pursuits, to 
.-«upersede our drinking, smoking, and other deteriorating habits. 

Contributions of Original Articles, Useful Extracts, Statistics, Anecdotes, 
■Questions, Letters, &c., will be thankfully received. The initials and place of 
residence we should prefer appearing to those contributions we may publish, and 
dn the case of the letters, the Trade, of the writer. All communications to be 
.addressed, prepaid, to the Editors of BnglaruTa Appeal, Harbury, Warwickshire. 
Advertisements and Books for review to be sent before the 15th of each month. 
Any friends desirous of circulating the prospectus of this undertaking, may 
•obtain copies by sending a few stamps to cover the expense of the postage, &c. 

Those friends to whom the magazine is sent, are respectifUlly requested to 
send subscriptions in advance, if they wish their magazine to be continued. 



Lines on "The Sabbath, by a Working ij^'s 'Woi\LVa%^OTi;' ^»n2L\«ft^w ia 
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ENGLAND'S HOMES; 

OR 

THE DWELLINGS OF ENGLISHMEN 



How little and how lightly 

We care for one another ! 
How seldom, and how slightly, 

Consider each a brother I 
For all the world is every man 

To his own self alone, 
And all beside no better than 

A thing he doesn't own. 

TUPPER. 



Poets and authors have given the most fervid and glowing 
description of an Englishman's home, and of an English- 
man's cottage. It is a national boast that an Englishman's 
hearth and home are peculiarly the privilege of this coun- 
try — so much so, that our neighbours, the French, with 
others, have nothing in their language bearing any affinity 
to our word home. What foreigner, reading English litera- 
ture, could arrive at any other conclusion but that 
England's homes are happy homes, the abodes of social 
and domestic comfort, and promotive of moral and re- 
ligious elevation. 

A charm, indeed, there should be in the very name of 
home ; and all its associations should generate ennobling 
feelings. ' When its omnipotent influence upon families, 
and therefore upon a nation, is considered, we must all feel 
that it should be a happy and a sacred place. 

The homes of a people may be taken as an unerring 
index to their social and moral character, and, to a great 
extent, of their religion. Judged by this rule, what shall 
we then say of the character of lEnglishmen ? What, 
let us impartially inquire, are their homes ? 

It is true the land is studded with the castles and man- 
sions of the great, with the splendidly filled houses of the 
rich, but what can we say of the dwellm^ oi ^Jftfe^sNaKaftaT^ 
You maj see iere and there t\ie coioioT^^i^'^ ^^^^is^'s^ <it 
the artiaan, and the neat cottage ot t\ife\a)cicsv)ct^x ^^sv3^ ^^ 
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not tHese the exception and not the rule? Yisit onr 
thriving manufactories, giving employment to thousands, 
enabling the enterprising proprietors to Hve in aU the 
splendour of an eastern Nabob. But turn then to the 
homes of the thousands whose industry is producing all 
this wealth — or, after rambling over the castellated man- 
sions of the nobility and aristocracy, turn to the poverty- 
stricken dwellings of the cottagers, whose labour extracts 
from the soil its generous return, and where shall we find 
those delightful homes about which poets have ardently 
sung, and authors enthusiastically vmtten ? Are we not 
involuntarily compelled to confess that too frequently the 
dwellings of Englishmen are unfit even for the brute that 
perishefli.. The whole country is covered with miserable 
novels, unfit for savages, and yet practically declared good 
enough for Englishmen's dwellmgs, which are alike a 
disgra<» to the nation, and a refiection upon its religion. 
How far we are justified in these strictures let the follow- 
ing particulars, taken from a little voliune edited by Lord 
Ii^estrey determine :■ — 

" Jacob's Island is a patch of ground insulated by the 
conunon sewer. It lies on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
and is not fer from Bermondsey. I had occasion to ex- 
plore this spot, and the condition of the people, during the 
last visitation of the cholera, in 1849. The striking pecu- 
liarity of Jacobus Island consists in the wooden galleries 
and sleeping-rooms at the back of the houses which over- 
hang the dark ditch which stagnates beside them. The 
houses are built upon piles, so that the place has positively 
the look of a Elemish street, flanking a sewer instead of 
a canal ; while the little rickety bridfi^es that span the huge 
gutters and connect court Jth co^, give it the app^> 
ance of the Venice of drains, where channels before and 
behind the houses do duty for the ocean^ Across some 
pajrts of the stream, rooms have been built, so that house 
sd/oiDs house ; and here, with the ^eacy «k\«ivftV «£ death 
^naing through the boards, hixmaii \)emg& ^efe^ TsaigoJc, «S\ec 
^i^M until the last sleep of dl comes uT^oii^eai,-3«ax^ 
^iore its time. Scarce a houBe "but yeUo^ \caea\a\i»a% 
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ing to dry over the balustrade of staves, or else run out 
on a long oar, where the sulphur-coloured clothes hang 
over the waters, and you are almost wonder-struck to see 
their form and colour unreflected in the putrid ditch 
below." 

" At the back of nearly every house that boasts a square 
foot or two of outlet — ^and the majority have none at all — 
are pigsties. In front waddle ducks, while cocks and hens 
scratch at the cinder heaps. Indeed, the creatures that 
&tten on offal are the only Hving things that seem to 
flourish here.'* 

" The water of the huge ditch in front of the houses is 
covered with a scmn almost like a cobweb, and prismatic 
with grease. In it float large masses of green rotting 
weed, and against the posts of the bridges are swollen 
carcases of dead animals, almost bursting with the gases 
of putrefaction. Along the banks are heaps of inde- 
scribable filth, the phosphoretted smell from which tells 
of the rotting fish, while the oyster shells are like pieces 
of slate from their coating of mud and dirt. In some 
parts the fluid is almost as red as blood, from the colouring 
matter that pours into it from the reeking leather-dressers 
close by." 

" On entering the precincts of the pest-island, the air 
has literally the smell of a graveyard, and a feeling of 
nausea ana heaviness comes over any one unaccustomed 
to imbibe such an atmosphere. It is not only the nose, 
but the stomach, that tells how heavily the breeze is loaded 
with sulphuretted hydrogen ; and as soon as you cross one 
of the crazy rotting bridges spanning the reeking ditch, 
you know, as surely as if you had chemically tested it, by 
the black coloiur of what was once the white-lead paint 
upon the door-posts and window-siUs, that the atmosphere 
is thickly charged with this deadly gas. A silver spoon, 
of which I caught sight in one of the least wretched 
dwellings, was positively chocolate-coloured by the action 
of the sulphur on the metal." 

"In answer to my questions, one of the inmates of 
these pest houses told mo she was never ^^. ^^s^^fc^*"^^^^ 
t&a sigoB of the deadly influence oi t\ie^^a«fc^^^^"^^^^^^^^^ 
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in the earthy complexion of the poor woman. * Neither 
I nor my children know what health is,' said she. ' But 
what is one to do ? We must live where our bread is. 
I've tried to let the house, and put a bill up, but cannot 
get any one to take it.' " 

" A medical gentleman who had kindly undertaken to 
pilot me through the island, led me to narrow close courts, 
where the sun never shone, and the air seemed almost as 
stagnant and putrid as the ditch we had left. The blanched 
cheeks of the people that came out to stare at us, were 
white as vegetables grown in the dark ; and as we stopped 
to look down the alley, my informant told me that the 
place teemed with children, and that if a horn was blown, 
they would swarm like bees at the soimd of a gong. The 
houses were mostly inhabited by " corn-runners," coal 
porters, and * long-shore men,' getting a precarious living 
— earning sometimes many shillings a day, and then for 
weeks doing nothing." 

" At one house, a child sat nursing a dying half-comatose 
baby on a door step. The skin of its little arms, instead 
of being plumped out with health, was loose and shrivelled, 
like an old crone's, having a flabby monkey-like appearance 
more than the character of the human cuticle." 

" I was stopped by my companion in front of a house 
* to let.' The building was as narrow and as unlike a 
human habitation as the wooden houses in a child's box 
of toys. * In this house,' said my guide, ' when the scar- 
let fever was raging in the neighbourhood, the barber who 
was living here suffered fearfully from it ; and no sooner 
did the man get well of this, than he was siezed with 
lyphus, and scarcely had he recovered from the first attack, 
tnan he was strucK down a second time with the same 
terrible disease. Since then, he has lost his child with 
cholera, and at this moment liis wife is in the workhouse 
suffering from the same affliction." 



^^As I passed along the reeking "bonka oi ^e ^e^et,>3fta 
^^ shone upon a narrow slip oi ^atex, ^ ^"^^ "^^^^^ 
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light it appeared tHe colour of strong green tea, and posi- 
tively looked as solid as black marble in the shadow — 
indeed, it was more like watery mud than muddy water ; 
and YET I WAS assijbed this was the only wateb the 

WBETCHED INHABIT A3«^TS HAD TO DBINK." 

" As I gazed in horror at it, I saw drains and sewers 
emptying their filthy contents into it; ^ ^ 



" And yet, as I stood doubting the fearful statement, I 
beheld a little child, from one of the galleries opposite, 
lower a tin can with a rope, to fiU a large bucket that 
stood beside her. In each of the balconies that hung over 
the stream, the self-same tub was to be seen. In this the 
inhabitants put the mucky liquid to stand, so that they 
may, after it has rested for a day or two, skim the fluid 
from the solid particles of filth, pollution, and disease 
which have sunk below." 

" As the little thing dangled her tin cup as gently as 

Sossible into the stream, a bucket of night-soil was poured 
own from the next gallery." 
" In this wretched place I was taken to a house where 
an infant lay dead of the cholera. I asked if they really 
did drink the water ? " 

" The answer was, * They were obliged to drink the 
ditch, imless they could beg or thieve a pailful of pure 
water.' * But have you spoken to your landlord about 
having it laid on for you ? ' * Yes, sir, and he says he'll 
do it, and do it — but we know him better than to believe 
him.' 

" * Why, sir,' cried another woman, who had shot out 
from an adjoining room, * he wont even give us a little 
white-wash, though we tell him we'U willingly do the 
work ourselves : and look here, sir,' she added, * all the tiles 
have fallen off, and the rain pours in wholesale.' " 

"In a place called Joiners' -court, with four wooden 
houses in it, there had been as many as five cases of 
cholera. In front, the poor souls, as if knowing by an in- 
stinct that plants were given to "puTYiy Ai\i'& ^\tv.as^^'^'^^ 
had pulled up the paving stonea "beioT^ ^ra ^^^sss^s^ii 
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and planted a few stocks here and there in the rich black 
mould beneath. Here I was taken up into a room where 
the window was within four feet of a high wall, at the foot 
of which, until very recently, ran the open common sewer. 
The room was so dark, that it was several minutes before 
I could perceive anything within it, and there was a smell 
of must and dry rot that told of damp and imperfect 
ventilation, while the unnatural size of the pupils of the 
wretched woman's eyes showed how much too long she 
had dwelt in this gloomy place." 

" Here, as usual, I heard stories that made the blood 
curdle, of the cruelty of those from whom they rented the 
sties called dwellings. They had begged for pure water 
to be laid on, and the rain to be excluded ; and the answer 
for eighteen years had been, that the lease was just out." 

" ' They knows it*s handy for a man's work,' said one and 
all, ' and that's the reason why they imposes on a body.' " 

" This, indeed, seems to be the great evil. Out of these 
wretches' health, comfort and even lives, small capitalists 
reap a petty independence ; and until the poor are rescued 
from the fangs of such mercenaries, there is but little 
hope either for their physical or moral welfare." 

Is it possible for any government longer to permit such 
a state of things ? Can our nobility and manufacturers 
longer allow their mansions to stand in such gorgeous 
contrast with the sties of those who produce their wealth ? 
Can the Christian Church longer refuse to make her pul- 
pits ring with appeals on behalf of our socially heathemsed 
countrymen; faithfully enforcing the relative duties of 
property and labour ? 

As the Earl of Shaftesbury justly observed, in the 

House of Lords, " Every function of nature was performed 

in public — ^there was no retirement for any purpose — ^there 

was no domestic education — ^nay, education itself was use- 

less, if children returned to their homes to unlearn by ex- 

smple what they had learned by pTece^^.. ^^ ^<exed to 

re^ct that in these dens there co\iid\)eTio^oTaft^'^e\?c«ffi^ 

ff^*i^o,t description which was more 'vai\rBL\>\e^3c\a.^«3i^ c^Owet 

'^"^'^^g—tbe training of the motYieT •, aTi^t\i«X.^3M!»^«D.\.^ 
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much, domestic traming could not be compensated bj azry 
system of public education which could De devised?' 

Does the Christian church insanely imagine that people 
thus steeped in filth, and imbedded in social degradation, 
will ever come under the influence of religion ? Does not 
every person, rightly informed on this great question 
know that what is attempted in the Church and the Schoc^ 
is neutralised and defeated in these homes ? Addressing 
the House of Lords, the Earl of Shaftesbury observec^ 
" He had, as many of their lordships perhaps knew, been 
for some time connected with the Eagged Schools recently 
established in the metropolis. Most of the ragged chil- 
dren whom they saw about the streets attended those 
schools, and not, he trusted, without benefit, A young 
boy or girl received there useful lessons -, but they returned 
to the single room in which six families might be residing, 
without any regard to the restraints which were necessary 
for a social, moral, and religious hfe, and they lost in one 
hour all the decent impressions which they had gained in 
the previous six. Until this source of evil were removed, 
4dl your hopes to improve the morals of your people, all 
your eflbrts to give them a useful and religious education 
will be vain," 

Of what avail, we ask, are Churches, Chapels, and Schools, 
for Englishmen, while they are left to graduate in every 
species of filth and abommation ? To occupy dweUings 
where it is physically impossible the people should do 
otherwise than sink to a condition more degraded than 
the beast. 

We are aware what some good men may, and probably 
will, say on such subjects — ^that these are secular matters, 
to be taken up and carried out bv the govemment^and the 
country. But is it at all probable that the government or 
the laity wiQ take up these great questions unless the 
^Clergy first move in the matter. If they stand aloof^ 
with apathetic indifference, are the government «nd laibj 
ever nkelj- to be impressed witYi t^e xaaigcctovi^^fe ^ *^^ 
^vil. But if the question lias «aij t:^ainx Ax:^csa ^^ ^-^^c^- 
ment, as seriously affecting a v^elii.Te^o!^^^ ^T^*^J 
^poQ the Imty, as interfering mt\i a nj^-^x^^^^ "^^^^ 
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society, how imperatively great are its claims upon the 
Clergy and Christian public, as exercising a most deterio- 
rating influence upon the moral and religious character 
of the people, and sapping the very foundations of 
Christianity. 

The very first step towards meeting this frightful evil, 
is to make ourselves acquainted with it ; to be convinced 
that Churches, Chapels, and Schools, are comparatively use- 
less, until it is removed ; there is too much force in the 
remark of the Hon. F. Byng, " In almost all our reforma- 
tions, our rulers seem to me to be beginning at the wrong 
end. Churches and Schools have been the first objects ; 
while that which is necessary to make Churches and 
Schools available, namely, the social condition of the poor, 
has been almost entirely neglected." Having found out 
the cause, and the inadequacies of present plans, then to 
determine to grapple with the danger. Difficulties, no 
doubt, surround this question, but, unquestionably, the 
greatest of all difficulties is the difficulty of leaving things 
as they now are. To our own minds, we see no such 
difficulty as should deter us from the work ; on the con- 
trary, much to encourage the undertaking. We believe 
that the most satisfactory results will be realised, and that 
no department of philanthropy will be found to yield so 
large a return ; even in a commercial point of view, apart 
from its social and religious advantages, we feel confident 
that it would answer. 

Nor need such efforts be any tax upon the public ; they 
will prove in themselves productive and highly remunera- 
tive. When, then, capitalists are unprepared to engage 
in such an undertaking, the benevolent and religious por- 
tion of society, in each locality, should come forward and 
unite for the providing of a suitable Model Lodging-house 
for single men, to which they can be drafted from over- 
crowded dwellings, and have the comfort of a home, instead 
of living in sties, or being driven to the beer-shop. 
To erect Model Cottages in proportiow to t\ve wants of 
^Ae district, such Jodging-houses imd cotta^e^ \.o\ie>ivwraife^ 
out to respectable parties, under certain Te^xAatVons.,^^ '»» 
o secure none hut respectable tenaata •, i^xeNecfc ^^ vai- 
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position of exorbitant charges for rent, and likewise 
prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors and tobacco. It 
might further be a judicious arrangement not to allow the 
rents to exceed five per cent upon the outlay, the object 
not being a mercenary speculation, but as subsidiary to 
social and religious progress. 

Let each locality carry out such plans, and they will soon 
witness social and moral improvement — a reduction of 
local taxation, in the shape of poor-rates and eleemosynary 
aid, and in many other ways it will be seen that such en- 
lightened charity conveys a two-fold blessing— blessing 
the receiver and the dispenser. 

An effort of this character is now being made in Eiro- 
lakd's Model Parish, and we earnestly urge aU who 
feel an interest in such an undertaking, to encourage it. 
Contributions ynll be thankfully received by the Vicar 
of Harbury for this object. 

And were, even, the difficulty of raising funds an insu- 
perable one, we would then, without hesitation, say, " well 
would it be to appropriate half the funds now expended 
in charity to such undertakings." 

That something must be done in this direction, must be 
patent to every mind dispassionately and intelligently con- 
sidering the subject, and no Christm-n person can be 
indifferent to this stirring question. Nothing can justify 
our leaving our feUow countrymen in so deplorable a condi- 
tion, and we feel that Ministers should, either in themselves 
or through their friends, move in this matter. "We confess 
that we can see no force in the assertion, that it is in- 
compatible with ministerial duty. There are times when 
we must turn from the ordinary routine of these duties ; 
a principle, on many points, already recognised. 

VVe take an active and leading part in the building of 
Churches and Schools ; equally necessary is it for us to 
take an active and leading part in the exectvorDL cii Q,v^\Xss.^'^^ 
unless those Churches and Selioola are to ^ton^ ^ '^'jso^ 
&ilure. 

We again, therefore, call upon t\\e ^oN^xi^^etx"^.^?^"?"^ 
msiocracjr, upon our manufactAireT^, ^v^o^ >^^^^ ^^^^ 
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Churcli, and above all upon the Clergy, to arise and bestir 
themselves in this great question, and no longer, to use 
the forcible words of a great man,* to allow our fellow 
countrymen " to live in £rt and die in darkness." 



THE NEEDLEWOMEN'S HOME. 

As a further illustration of the preceding article, and with the hope 
of deepening any impression that it is calculated to make, we cannot 
do better than give the following painftil narrative fiom real life, re- 
corded by Mr. Mayhew, as having come under his own observation, 
in the course of those benevolent inquiries which he has been bo long 
prosecuting. 

" The two sempstresses to whom I allude were living together in 
the garret of a * coal and potato warehouse,' in one of the streets off 
Drury-lane. They were drawn-bonnet makers, and two of the most 
worthy and industrious people I have met with. After paying their 
rent, aU these two poor workwomen had left, to purchase food fl,nd 
clothing (I made the calculation from their account books, extending 
over four years, and in which even the value of the different articles 
given to them in charity had been entered as part of their gains), was, 
throughout the year lS4i3,fovrpence farthing each per day — through- 
out the year 1847, threepence half-pewm/ — throughout the year 1848, 
twopence half-penny — and throughout 1849, twopence half-penny also. 
To get this amount, it should be remembered that during * the sea- 
son ' each had to work from eighteen to twenty hours every day, 
including Sundays, livery year, they told me, there were generally 
seven months, and at the very least six, that they could not pay ren^ 
owing to the periodic character of the drawn bonnet trade ; during 
the other six months, they had to work night and day in order to clear 
off the rent that was owing. They could not go into a better lodging, 
'because they could not get credit for the winter months excepting 
^here they were known." 

" Their room was taken furnished. It was a small attic, seven feet 
square, without any fireplace, and several panes gone irom. the win- 
rdows. There was scarcely any frimiture : only one chair ; the other 
party had to sit on the bed. They paid 2*. 6rf. a week.'* 

** The first winter they Uved there, the landlady insisted on having 

her rent every week, and then they were three months and never had 

a piece of bread — ^not a crumb — to eat. They were forced to live om 

oatmeal. Frequently they had a pennyworth between them for the 

whole daj." 

"After the Grai jear, the landlady, having had experience of their 

honesty, allowed them, to go on credit, duimg t\ift ^sraAei time. In- 

afeec^ eiejr had been compelled to let tlaeir wivfc ^oV'ia.^/mwNai^ 

* Dr. Chai<meiis. 
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the first winter of alL But they paid it directly they had work, and 
since then the landlady had never troubled them during the winter 
for the rent, never, in fact, asked for it. She was satisfied they would 
pay it directly they could. They were convinced, they told me, that 
no one else would do the same thing, for their landlady was very kind 
to them, and allowed them the occasional use of her fire." 

" They never went in debt for any anything but their rent. If they 
had not the money to buy food, they went without. If they had any- 
thing to pledge, they got their food that way ; and if they were quite 
' up,' and had nothing to pledge, * why then,' said one of the poor old 
caeeatvaea, smiling, to me, * we starve : yes, we're obliged to it. "We'd 
rather do that than go in debt. We should always be thinking about 
it. I'm sure, last winter, the rent we owed was always in my head — 
when I went to bed, and when I got up ; I was a£raid we should 
never rub it off.' " 

" One of the parties is an old maiden woman, and the other a 
widow. The one is forty-three years old, and the widow fifty-four. 
Th^ have been working together seven years. The widow was for- 
merly in better circumstances. Her husband was a farmer in Yorkshire, 
and her fisi.ther was a very large farmer in the same county. The 
maiden woman was once in service ; now she is afflicted with the lum* 
bago, and is able only to work at her needle. The two of them 
have been without food for thirty hours." 

" Always, during winter, they were very badly off — their principal 
nourishment at tlmt time was oatmeal. In the summer, they get as 
numy things as they can out of pawn, and sit up night and day, 
toiling to pay their winter's rent score. They say that those who get 
their Hving by needlework must, they are convinced, do the same as 
they do ; they are satisfied there are thousands in London who starve^ 
get into debt, and pledge regularly every winter, and then slave night 
and day in the summer to pay their debts, and redeem their clothes 
again. — I%i8 is the industrious needle-^ooman^s regula/r life." 

" In the summer of 1849 (I saw them at the latter part of that 
year), they had paid off as much as 11. of back rent, and to do that, 
they had worked regularly for six months eighteen and twenty hours 
a diy, Simday and week-day. They had often sat, the two of them» 
and worked nom daylight, at three o'clock in the morning. They had 
got up at two to do their own Httle domestic work, so that they mifht 
begin work immedMdehf it was daylight^ and then worked on, fre- 
quently vdth only one cup of tea through the whole day, till eleven 
at night. They never burnt a candle but when they had work to do 
— ^they could not afford it ; and they never had a firey even in the^ 
depths of winter." 

"Yet, after aW this toil, suffering, aiid^TOftJt\OTi^^'ea^^«Jt^^^»fe 

a wretched lodgmg, and twopence \vaAi-^iKa^ «» ^l-* ^^^ ^'**'' 
i^irovgb."—Meliora : or Setter Times to Come. 
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3HkEllflEBnit3 (0itrtttts. 



The life of the rural poor is unquestionably very meagre; mostly very 
dirty, and oscillating between dulness and low joys. — IHends in 
Council. 

My own conviction is that throughout England every year there is 
Bufficent wages given, even at the present low rate, to make the 
condition of the labouring poor quite different from what it is. But 
then these wages must be well spent. I do not mean to contend that 
the poor could of themselves alone effect this change ; but were they 
seconded by the advice, the instruction, and the aid (not given in 
money, or only in money lent to produce the current interest of the 
day) of the classes above them, the rest the poor might accompUsh for 
themselves. And, indeed, all that the rich could do to elevate the poor 
could hardly equal the advantage that could be gained by the poor for 
themselves, if they could thoroughly subdue that one vice of drunken- 
ness, the most wasteful of all the vices. — Ibid. 



aJiklinil, listntitfll, togrnpjiinil, k 3HiBttltonit2 



Answers to Questions of Last Month. 

BIBLICAL. 

1. — ^The chambers round about the Temple, erected for the accomo- 
dation of those connected with the Temple Service : — i. kings, ti, 5. 

2. — ^Five Books ; from irfVTf. five, T€v\os a volume. 

3. — Hoshea, Jehoshua, Joshua, and Jesus, signifying the Saviour ; 
the Lord, the Saviour. 

4. — Proverbs, xxxi, 10 to 31. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 

5. — Printing, Gunpowder, and the Mariner'^ Compass. 

6. — ^America — Sir Walter Kaleigh. 

7. — Six miles south of Jerusalem, on the declivity of a hill, in the 
tribe of Judah. 

8. — Sixty miles from the coast of Sicily, m the MediteTTanean Sea. 
TTpJiorm tradition ; it being in the usual tracV ioT llaVj •, ^»:\iv\,'5^\j^ 
ailing direct from it to Kome, by way o£ SyTWiwae, "»Jq&^\wci, %xv\ 
'Jteoli; the Historian termiog the nativea "BaTb«jna?tt^, Vt \i««i% ^ 
^eaa Colony; and a ship of AlexaadrialiavmgNnsito^^^^^^sst^.- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — ^Because man's compound nature, as a physical and social, aa 
well as an intellectual and spiritual being, has been overlooked. 

Another reason may be found in the national appetite for artificial 
drinks possessing an intoxicating property. 

10. — Good sense exercised upon common things : " common " re- 
lating to the objects on which it is exercised, rather than to the sense 
itself. 

11. — ^Because they " Collect," or gather, into a single petition, the 
teaching of the Epistle and Gospel. 

12. — Probably Canterbury and Smithfield. 



Questions. 

BIBLICAL. 

1. What is the probable origination of our Lord's saying " Rejoice 
because your names are written in heaven ? 

2. In what particulars was Melchisedek a type of Christ ? 

3. How do you reconcile the apparent discrepancy in some of the 
sacred writers making the sojourmng of the Children of Israel in 
Eygpt 400 years, and others 430 ? 

4. Give the history of our Saviour from the age of 12 to 30, aa 
collected directly or inferentially, from the Gospel narratives. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 
6. What important advantages are subserved by mountains ? 

6. From which points of the compass has it been foimd that rivers 
principally run ? 

7. In what country does very little rain fall, and what substitute 
is providentially provided ? 

8. What was the orgin of the beautiful friendship which subsisted 
between the Prince of Orange, afterwards William III, and the 
founder of the noble house of Bentinck ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. What is the origin and history of the word Sacrament as now 
applied ? 

10. What 18 the difference between mstmeV. rav'Sk.Ti^aa'sra.^ 

11. What 13 the origii^ of coal ? 

12. Whether ia it easier to put a ^wise qyxesltVoTi, ot X.^ «^^ 
^oswer, md why? ^ 



^-^ 
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^itttq. 



THE HOMES OP THE POOE. 

BT MAKTIN F» TUPPEK. 



The halls of the rich have been famous in song, 

Ever since flattery fiiwned upon wealth ; 
Feigning, to palaces only belong 

Honour and virtue, contentment and health : 
But, the glad tidings from heaven to earth 

Tell of true wealth in Humility's store ; 
Jewels of purity, patience and worth. 

Blest above gold, in the homes of the poor. 

Yes, the well-favour' d in fortime and rank 

Wisely will covet such riches untold, 
While the good Giver they heartily thank 

For the two talents of honour and gold ; 
Wisely such jewels of price will they seek, 

Cherishing good as the real Koh-i-noor, 
And from the diligent, modest, and meek. 

Learn to be rich in the homes of the poor. 

Yet are those homes overclouded with night ; 

Poverty's sisters are Care and Disease ; 
And the hard wrestler in life's uphill fight 

Faints in the battle, and dies by degrees ! 
Then, let his neighbour stand forth in his strength, 

Like the Samaritan, swift to procure 
Comfort and bahn for hif struggles at length. 

Pouring in peace on the homes of the poor. 

Cleanliness, healthiness, water, and light, 

B>ent within reason, and temperate rules. 
Work and fiEur wages (Humanity's right), 

Libraries, hospitals, churches, and schools, — 
Thus, let us help the good brother in need, 

Dropping a treasure at Industry's door. 
Glad, by Gk>d's favour, to lighten indeed 

The burdens of life in the homes of the poor. 

O ! there is much to be done, and that soon ; 

Classes are standing asunder, aloof : 
Hasten, Benevolence, with the free boon. 
Falling as sunshine on MiBery'& xoof I 
SJasten, good stewards of a\)0\niti£QY'LoTd, 
^ Ctreatly to imitate Trim evermolfe) 
Binding together, in blessed aocordb, 
ThehaUa of the rich mth tlie \w>mea oi >t\i6iJoat\ 
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HAEBUEY PUBLIC TEA PAETY. 

On Wednesday, the 14th of July the Yicar of this parish had a 
hrge public tea party for his school-children, parishioners, and Mends, 
on the Yicarage grounds. The arrangements were conducted accord- 
ing to the subjoined prognurnme. The children, after an abundant 
supply of tea and cake, adjourned to a contiguous meadow, proTided 
with traps, bats, balls, skipping-ropes, and other sources of healthy 
recreation, while the parents and Mends sat down to their tea ; after 
which they dispersed for games of cricket, archery, and other active 
exercises. A lorely afternoon shed additional lustre upon this most 
attractiye scene, and the enjoyment depicted upon each countenance 
lasted till distant peals of thunder and heavy masses of clouds gave 
intimation of a coming storm, which somewhat shortened the time 
allotted for the games, in order that the proposed addresses might be 
given before the bursting of the tempest. The Yicar was followed' 
m his address by the Eer. T. C. Whitehe^, firom Buckingham, and the 
whole was concluded by singing and prayer. Before separating, three 
rounds of cheers for the Yicar, were proposed by H. L. Smith, Esq., of 
Southam, and heartily responded to. It is estimated that about 700 
were present, including many of the surrounding gentry and clergy. 
Each table was ornamented with a handsome vase of flowers and a 
large plum-cake in the centre, and all the arrangements exhibited 
gTMt taste, and an earnest desire to promote the comfort, and call 
lorth the beet feelings of all present. The following is a programme 
ti tiie afternoon's proceedings : — 

THE HARBURY PUBLIC TEA PARTY, 

OV THX TICAKA6B OKOUND8, FOURTEENTH OF JULY MDCCCLZI. 

FOUR O'CLOCK. 

CHILDREN'S TEA. 

A Portion of Scitoture read — Psalm lxviz. Eveniko Htmn sung : — 
•'when the soft dews of kindly sleep." 

ttRACB BEFORE AND AFTER TEA. 



FIVE O'CLOCK. 

PARENTS' AND FRIENDS' TEA. 

After Tea, the Anthem, •• Lord of all Power and Might." 

From SIX to HALF-PAST SEVEN, CRICKET, & other GAMES, in the Field.. 

From HALF-PAST SEVEN to EIGHT, ARCHERY in the Orchard. 

At EIGHT o'clock aU the GAMES cease. 

OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM SUNO. 

Addresses delivered by the Rev. T. C. Whitehead, of Buckingham, the* 

Vicar of Harbury, and other Clergymen. 

Concluding with singing " The Old Arm Chair," and the National Anthem. 



At NINE o'clock the Meeting to ««p«x«.\&. 

N.B.—No intoxicating liquors, nor smoldng aiWo^e^ oii V?^eJiTO>as^^^^'«sA.^ 
«Wc^«ttention to the above Tegnla\,\OTisNnKV\>feTe<Vvv\\^'^. ^ ^^^.-ro- 
A BAZAAR on the same Grounds in September, 0Ti\>e\iiXl oi W^^»- 

ScHooi. BT7ii.i>iif<a ¥tj"si>. 
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RAILWAY TEA PARTY. 

On the following Saturday afternoon, the navvies working on the 
line of railway-now in progress, were invited to a public tea on the same 
grounds, about one hundred of whom availed themselves of the invi- 
tation. After tea they were addressed by the Vicar for a few minutes, 
a suitable tract was given to each, and, after singing the doxology, 
aU adjourned to a field for cricket and other games of manly 
exercise They behaved with great propriety and order, leaving 
an impression it was impossible to resist that, were means taken 
towards humanising and improving their social position, an ample 
return would be the result. It may not be unimportant to notice 
how different, in all probabihty, would the result of the evening have 
been, had beer or other intoxicating drinks been allowed. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Magazine is not published for profit, but for usefulness. It is, however, 
very important that if the Magazine is to be continued, our friends should kindly 
exert themselves and encourage us, so that we may not sustain loss. 

In addition to Statistical and other information, each number will contain 
Twelve Questions — 4 Biblical, 4 Historical, or Geographical, and 4 Miscella- 
neous : also Two Letters from the Working Classes, one for Adults, and one for 
Youths under eighteen. These letters will appear with all mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, &c., and corrected copies from the working classes to follow in the suc- 
ceeding number. By thus placing in juxtaposition their ignorance and intelli- 
gence, we believe much may be done towards removing the one and advancing 
the other. 

We invite our Clerical, our Working, and other friends to take advantage of our 
periodical, and to encourage it as favouring habits of inquiry and reading — aa 
promotive of increasing general intelligence among our adult population — as con- 
ducive, under God, to a right formation of character among the young, and aa 
calculated, by creating a taste for useful, intellectual, and ennobling pursuits, 
to supersede our drinking, smoking, and other deteriorating habits. 

Contributions of Original Articles, Useful Extracts, Statistics, Anecdotes, 
Questions, Letters, &c., will be thankfully received. The initials and place of 
residence we should prefer appearing to those contributions we may publish, 
and in the case of the letters, the Trade, of the writer. All communications to 
be addressed, prepaid, to the Editors of England's Mission, Harbury, Warwick- 
shire. Advertisements and Books for review to be sent before the 15th of each 
month. Any friends desirous of circulating the prospectus of this undertaking, 
may obtain copies by sending a few stamps to cover the expense of the 
jx>5ta^e, &c. 

Tliose fnends to whom the Mi^azine is senl, ate TC%^ctC\illY recLuested to 
send subscriptions in advance, if they wish theit 'M.&gazVae \.o\>ft tcyaXvaxxa^. 
Tbe length of our Leading Article this monlYi, coTa^\» \x% \.o ^t^^V^xka ^i^^ft 
Corrected Copies of the Letters from oui WotTdng inetveia, bh^ o\\i« taaXXKs*, 
^iJJnext month. 
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ENGLAND'S FACTOEIES 

AND WORKSHOPS 

CUBSES OB BLESSINGS. 



The commercial greatness of the British empire has 
reached a point which makes it the pride of Europe and 
the wonder of the world. It has exercised a mighty in- 
fluence at home and abroad. The wealth of the world 
has flowed into England, and in the language of Scripture, 
we may say our merchants are princes — our merchantmen 
extend our influence, habits, and customs, to every habit- 
able spot of the earth. They have peopled another world, 
and nave left the impress of the Anglo Saxon race and 
language throughout the globe. The political, social, and 
moral influence of our commercial empire few can duly 
estimate. And all this, be it remembered, springing out 
of En^and's fectories and workshops. 

Of what paramount importance, then, to ascertain the 
state of our factories and workshops, since, as is the seed, 
so will be the .fruit. Our factories and workshons are 
nurseries not only for commercial greatness, but also for 
social and moral progress, in every place to which the 
English artisan may be drafted, or they are breeding 
plaoes for commercial depravity, and social and moral dis- 
organisation. Thej 8ie blessings or ctM'ses — they impart 
a healthy tone, or a moral taint to society — they have an 
elevating or a deteriorating tendency with the whole 
brotherhood of our species. 

Masters have much in their power towards applying a 
remedy for the present unhappy state of society. There 
are some noble exceptions, but the generality of masters, 
it is to be feared, regard their work-people as so many 
machines of animated matter, from whom t\\& <sv^ c^%r^ 
is to extract the greatest possible asxio\xx^ cjlL^s8iciyQx^^is^ 
berond this not a thought, , ^ >.. 

Veirimich of the degradaticm oE t\na tyswxsferj ?^*^^ 
^^noeable to the groaa indifference, ontYie ^«s^ ol^o^ss* 
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to the character and position of their work-people. Let 
masters do their duty, and the aspect of this country is 
totally changed. We cannot, perhaps, illustrate this part 
of our subiect better than by giving, from personal ob- 
servation, the case of two establishments — one conducted 
as establishments generally a/re condu:cted — the other 
regulated as respectable establishments should he regu- 
lated — ^with a recognition of the fact that property has 
duties as weU as rights. 

We had been preaching in a manufacturing town of the 
north, and in our discourse referred to the present con- 
dition of the country. After the service, two or three of 
the principal parishioners walked up with us to the vicar- 
age. At supper, one of them observed to us, " you seem 
to take rather a gloomy view of our country — pray to 
what do you attribute these evils." We replied, "in a 
great measure to our manufacturers." Observing the re- 
mark gave anything but satisfjEiction, and, on the contrary, 
was annoying, we turned to the vicar for an explanation 
of what was to us a mystery. The vicar, laughing ve^ 
heartily, said, "that gentleman is a manufacturer." "We 
at once addressed ourselves to this gentleman as follows. 

" Now, sir, the vicar informs us that you are a manu- 
facturer, and we have therefore an opportunity of verifying 
or correcting our views with respect to the fearful share 
masters and manufacturers have in the corruption of this 
country. Pray, may we inquire, what number of hands 
do you employ ? " 

" Some hundreds." 

" What kind of dwellings do your people occupy — are 
they such as you would deem good enough for your 
cattle ? " 

" Into many of them I would not put my dog." 

" What is the character of your men — are they 
sober?" 

"I fear a large majority of them are great drunkards." 
'' What is the character of yo\a fem^e^? " 
^'Most of them bad charactera." 
'' What proportion of your people «.\^tA ^ ^^^aftfe ^^ 
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'' I do not know that a dozen of them attend any place 
regularly." 

" Such appears to be the state of your establishment, 
altogether painfully confirmatory of our views with respect 
to masters. Your establishment seems to be a breeding 
place for vice, and where moral contagion must tell fear- 
fully upon the population of this parish — and if, by some 
awud catastrophe, it were swept from the earth, this 
place would be morally benefitted by the event. Do you 
for a moment imagine that you are not largely responsible 
for all this depravity? i)oes not a solemn reckoning 
await you ? " 

With some warmth, the manufacturer replied, " what 
do you mean — ^in what way am I responsiole for their 
proceedings ? They do my work, and I pay them their 
wages, and there ends our contract." 

" Pardon us, this is the great mistake which masters 
make — they suppose that when they have paid a certain 
amount of money for a certain amount of work performed, 
that there their responsibility ends. Far otherwise ! Tou 
are responsible for their social position, and for the influ- 
ence which they exercise upon society. Tou are bound 
to provide them with suitable dwellings ; and to see that 
their characters are such as to afford a guarantee that 
your establishment shall not prove a moral nuisance to 
the neighbourhood." 

" How is this possible — ^where's the money to come 
from to provide aU these dwellings that you speak of, and 
how can I control their characters ? " 

" With regard to the dweUiugs, this need be no expense 
to you ; model cottages may be built for your people, and 
these cottages will yield five, seven, eight, or even ten per 
cent, upon your outlay ; and, occupied by your own work- 
people, there would be no difficulty in the collection of the 
rents, since these would be deducted from their wages ; 
and, as it respects the character of ^ovtt ^^cj^^., ^Ns!^ 
should it not he a law of yoAir ee\.alb\i^^axxi'eofe *^^ ^^ 
drunkard, nor immoral person, was «J\o^e^ era "Oofe ^^ 
^s-^nljr veraons whose chaxacteT^ ^^^^^^^^^"^S 
g^t^on, md who usually attended »ome ^\&e» ^^ ^""^ 
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No doubt, at the outset, there would be some difficulty in 
introducing such changes ; but, rest assured, all difficulty 
would eventually disappear — ^you would soon have picked 
hands— carry on your establishment with increased com- 
fort to yourself — greater benefit to your people, and with 
more advantage to society. Your establishment would 
prosper, for the blessing of Heaven, and the commendation 
of the public would rest upon it, and in a little while it 
would exercise a moral influence which would compel the 
proprietors of other establishments to go and do likewise." 
The morning after this conversation, we called upon 
this gentleman — ^went over his factory — and, on taking 
leave of him, he expressed his thorough conviction of the 
soundness of our views, and said he should rejoice to see 
the clergy take up these great questions, until they had 
effectually enlightened and influenced public opinion. 

We turn from this establishment to one which we 
visited shortly after our visit to the former, and which 
forms a striking and pleasiog contrast. It is situated in 
the metropolis, and employs somethiag like a thousand 
hands. One of the partners, who kindly took us over the 
premises, most obligmgly answered all our inqiiiries, and 
gave us every possible information. We ascertained that 
here none were employed but those who were strictly cor- 
rect in their conduct. A certain portion of the day was 
appropriated among the young people to useful instruo- 
tion, and evening classes were established for the elder 
on^s. It was pleasing to notice the cleanliness of their 
persons — ^their superior deportment and intelligence. We 
at once felt that we were in no common English factory, 
nor with the ordinary run of English artisans. Upon 
inquiring into the expepe which these arrangements 
necessanly involved, we discovered, what we were prepared 
for, that this considerate Hberality on the part of the 
proprietors, though considerable, was likely to prove a 
^ood investment. The establishment was worked with 
xacreaaed comfort and efficiency, con&e^^eivt u^on the 
increased order and inteUigence oi ttx© -NROtV-^o^'i % «dA. 
^^ partner observed to ub tiiat \ie \v»A\asaft^ "^^"^ 
*«ai with tb0 jcezMjrkabte fe«^ ^b«bt feom^^ ^M»ft ^«1^ 
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took an interest in the social, intellectual, and moral well- 
being of their work-people, their establishment had gone 
on prospering, until it had attained to a degree of 
success unknown in any former period. 

There is nothing so remunerative, even for this world, 
as an honourable discharge of those social and moral 
duties which Providence may have imposed upon us. 

Happening to be in the neighbourhood, the following 
Sunday, we attended the church in whose district the 
factory lies, and we were much gratified to see a large body 
of the people connected with the fjEictory present. It was 
Sacrament Sunday, and a goodly number of the young 
men remained. 

Here, then, we have two English £ftctories ; one a curse 
—the moral b%ht of the district— generating pauperisim, 
disease, and vice; the other a hlessing — ^its operatives 
useful and respectable members of socie^ — not adding to 
the burdens of public taxation — ^but addmg to the wealth 
and moral character of the neighbourhood. Obviously, 
masters and manufacturers may do much in this direction 
towards applying a remedy for England's woes. 

Sir Charles f yell, in his second visit to the United 
States, says, that some of the manufacturing companies in 
Lowell have given notice that they wiU employ no one 
who does not attend divine worship, and whose character 
is not strictly moral. 

A small Printing and Binding Pactory, quite up to this 
mark, is being established at Harbury, in Warwickshire, 
the Bules of which we here insert. 

JLttliB unit JlBgttlfltiniH 

FOR TH£ 

MODEL PRINTING AND BINDING FACTORY, 

HARBURT, WARWICKSHIRE. 



I. — The primary object of this establislimeiit is to bA^wmsa tfea 
tocul and moral pasftion of the mhabitaaU oi VSoaa ^gKcvSo^^o^'v^ 
aiUbrd a ueefbl &uaapl& to the country. 
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n. — "No personB will be employed in this establishment unless 
prepared to promote the above object. 

III. — ^Every member, therefore, will be expected to conform to the 
following rules ; and in his person and character to present an example 
of social and moral elevation : — 

To attend some place of worship — to contract no debts — wholly 
to avoid the unnecessary, expensive, and ensnaring habits of drink- 
ing, smoking, and snuff-taking. To devote some portion of his earnings 
in aid of efforts for elevating the working classes of this coimtry, and, 
by becoming a depositor of a Savings' Bank, or a member of some 
other Provident Institution, to avoid, as fiur as possible, ever being 
burdensome to others. 

Every young person under sixteen years of age, employed in this 
establishment, will be expected to devote his evenings to intellectual 
improvement, either by attendance on evening classes, or by some 
other approved method ; and a preference given, in all cases, to those 
of more advanced years who aim at mental improvement. 

To admit of this improvement, and to allow of healthy recreation, 
the usual exhausting system of late hours will be avoided, the Factory 
opening at six o'clock, a.m., and closing at six o'clock, p.m., except in 
special cases of emergency. 

At a quarter before eight, each morning, the members of this es- 
tablishment will meet for singing, reading the Scriptures, and Prayer. 
From eight till nine will be allowed for breakfast, and firom one till 
two for dinner. 

GDhe strictest pimctuality as to the Factory hours will be required, 
and a fine of threepence for adults, and one pewny for youths, inflicted 
for appearance after the clock has struck six^ nine^ or two ; and any 
departure from the above ndes will render the offender liable to 
immediate dismissal. 



Let the manufacturers of England — ^let the heads of 

public and private establishments, in reference to persons 

jn their employ — and let the mmiateTs oi T^\i^oTi, m re- 

^pect to all o&cially coniiectedmt\i t\\e\va\\a.^ oi ^o^, ^^^ 

t£st tbejr are persona with unblemiaVied c^iaraefeeT,ttsATK>;v.Oa 

'^ bjr these means, be done towards eSec^m^^^"^^ ^^x^ 
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regeneration of this country. The American manu&cturerd 
resolve that th^ will have only respectable characters in 
their employ. Li holy writ we find that David would not 
allow him who told lies to tarry in his house, and declared 
that he would uproot and destroy all the ungodly in the 
land. Let us imitate these men in their desire to destroy 
evil — ^let us be like our Divine master, who came to 
destroy the works of the devil. 



THE AMEEICAN FACTOEY (LOWELL). 

Wb were told of the sudden increase of the new town 
of Manchester, and passed Lowell, only twenty five years 
old, with its population of 25,000 inhabitants, and its 
twentv-four churches and reUgious societies. Some of the 
manu&cturing companies here have given notice that they 
will employ no one who does not attend divine worship, 
and whose character is not strictly moral. Most of the 
9,000 factory girls of this place, concerning whom so much 
has been written, ought not to be compared to those of 
England, as they only remain five or six years in this occu- 
pation, and are taken in general from a higher class in 
society. Bishop Potter, in his work entitled " The School,'^* 
tells us (p. 119), that in the Boott Factory there were 
about 950 young women employed for five and a half years, 
and that only one case was known of an illegitimate birth, 
and then the mother was an Irish emigrant." 

I was informed by a fellow traveller that the Joint-stock 
Companies of Lowell have a capital of more than two 
millions sterling invested. " Such corporations," he said, 
" are too aristocratic for our ideas, and can combine to 
keep down the price of wages." But one of the managers, 
in reply, assured me that the compet\UoTioiT«^^^w2iwOTsssft. 
28 great, and the work-people paa^ ?ie^^ ^Qto. ov^^ ^^s®^- 
panjr to another, being only requirefiL to «v^ «x^ ^ig^'esv^c 
^ give a fortnight's notice to Quit, ^^ ^^? :^^^^ 
that, on the contrary, they are tr\£ty democt«Jcva^^^^^^ 
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BO peculiarly affected, that an impresBion came upon his mind, he had 
becoi the instrument of communicating some substantial good to the 
child. Thus impressed, he made it a point to call at the parent's 
house the next day ; and, after the customary salutations, he was told 
by her mother that the child had been that day disappointed, as she 
had expected to go to the &ir, but that a circumstance had occurred 
which would prevent her. "What! my dear," said the minister, 
"are you fond of going to foirs ? " The child immediately replied, " O 
no, sir ; I don't want to go to the fair. I now only want to be clothed 
in that robe of righteousness which you were speaking of yesterday, 
and that I may see Jesus. 

Struck with this delightful observation, the good man entered into 
conversation with her ; and found her mind so sensibly wrought upon, 
that he had every reason to hope and beheve a divine work had been 
begun upon her heart. He left her, intending to repeat his visit the 
next day ; but he had scarcely reached his home before a messenger 
arrived to inform him, that she had been found dead in the garden I 
So quickly did the Lord call her to his glory. — Ibid, 



PLEASING TROUBLE. 

Thebe is nothing more troublesome to a good mind, than to do 
nothing ; for the mind doth both delight and better itself with exercise. 
There is but this difference, then, betwixt labour and idleness ; that 
labour is a profitable and pleasant trouble ; idleness, a trouble both 
unprofitable and comfortless. I will be ever doing something ; that 
either God when he cometh, or Satan when he tempteth, may find 
me busied. — Bishop Sail, 

'* Each day is a new life, and an abridgement of the whole. I will 
60 Hve, as if I counted every day my first, and my last ; as if I began 
to live but then, and should Uve no more afterwards." — Ibid. 

** I KNOW it is common for men to say, that such and such things 
are perfectly right — ^very desirable — ^but that, imfortunately, they are 
not practicable. Oh ! no, sir, no. Those things, which are not prac- 
ticable are not desirable. There is nothing in the world really bene- 
£eikl, that does not lie vrithin the reach of an informed understanding, 
and a weU-directed pursuit. There is ■not\axi^^i^M^.Qto^\aR ^^^J^A 
S'ood for us, that he has not given ns t\ve mewoB \x> wjcoTK^^2i^\ioi<jB. 
JO the natural and moral world. If, like cbiVdreti^Nv© ct^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
^0 children we must cry on." — Bdmwnd Bwrke, 
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UiWiral, listBtital, togriiplfinil, k 3fiijrfllfliiraia 

dUttiHtimai- 



Aniwers to August Questions, 

BIBLICAL. 

1. — It had leference to the ouBtom of registering in a book, in 
Eastern towns and csities, the names of citizens of good character. 

2. — ^In his name, signifying King of Righteousness ; in his city, 
meaning Peace ; in his two-fold offices of King and Priest ; in absence 
of connection with the future Levitical priesthood; and in superiority 
to it, as pointed out by St. Paul, who also presents the absence of any 
account of his birth and death, &ther or mother, as typifying the in- 
dependent and eternal priesthood of Christ. 

3.-^430 years are mentioned as the soiomning of the Children of 
Israel in Egypt ; t.0., commencing from the call of Abraham to the 
Exodus. The 400 years affliction is from the birth of Isaac, which 
was about 30 years after the call of Abraham. 

4. — ^At the age of 12 years our Saviour returned with his parents 
into Nazareth and became subject to them (Luke ii, 5)j till his 
baptism by John the Baptist — 18 years afterwards. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 

5. — ^Mountains are of the utmost use and necessity to the well 
being of man and other animals ; the lon^ chains and ridges of lofty 
mountains, being generally foimd to run from East to West, serve to 
stop the tendency of the vapours towards the poles, without which 
they would aU run from the hot countries, and leave them destitute 
of rain. 

6. — ^From East to West. 

7. — ^Egypt — ^the inundation of the Nile, which begins about the 
I7th of June and increases during the space of 40 days. 

8. — ^It arose out of the fiust of his disinterested benevolence in 
carefully and assiduously attending him in a sickness, the character of 
which droye all others from his b^. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — ^The word " Sacrament " (in Latin, " Scun•(lwm«^t^w^^"^«vsEK&^^ 
the Koman miZztar/oath, by which the Bold^t, oiv «tA««s!i%^^ «x\c:^> 
Bwore allegiance and fidelity to his general. Xs «.v^>i'&^ '^^ 'Caa^.^^ 
ordinanceB of Cbriatiamty, called Sacrameivta, Vt \xi\Arcv»Jt^^ '^^vfl^S^ 

ti<mwbiab lies upon all who partake of them \.o ^^t^^l viA^'fc^easv 

to Cbnat, an^the Captain of their SalTatioxi, 
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10. — ^Instmct is that faeultj in brutes by which they ore led to act 
according to certain constituted laws of the Creator ; Beason in man 
is that power by which he discovers the consequences of things, and 
is led to choose the best means for the attainment of the best end. 

11. — Coal, formerly known as a mineral, is now discovered to be 
composed of decayed vegetable matter which has become fossilized and 
carbonized from remaining under the earth. 

12. — ^The difficulties which we daily experience are readily sugges- 
tive of important and wise questions, but they are not equally sugges- 
tive of a solution of those difficulties j therefore, it is easier to put a 
wise question than to give a wise answer. 



September Qttestions, 

BIBLICAL. 

1. — ^Which of the monarchs in the Persian dynasty are mentioned 
in Holy Scripture, and in connection with what great circumstance 
in the Jewish History ? 

2. — GKve the dates of the four Gospels in order, and the particular 
object designed in the writing of each. 

3. — ^What were the sentences uttered by our Saviour on the cross, 
and by which of the Evangelists are they recorded ? 

4. — ^Why did God work miracles to prove his existence, and why 
are not miracles necessary now ? 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 

5. — ^Name the diiBferent invasions of England, and give the date of 
each. 

6. — What were the cirenmstances whieh resulted in the execution 
of Charles 1st? 

7. — ^What are the names of the two most memorable spots in 
Greece? 

8. — GKve the names of the principal volosaoes in the world, and 
where they are situated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — ^Looking at the present moral condition of the world, to what 
country should a British philanthro{»st first direct his attention, 
and why ? 

10. — What was the origin of the Steam "Eii\^<b? 
-il' — Sy whom were Musical ISotea invesnteA.^ 
2^.— What did Demo8tb0n£S say ^btob t\vo karate, wswn^ wAjeKssS 
'^maite for an Orator, and wha* diA he -mecwiVy ^\».V.\^^^^ 
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iJB— ** Scoti wha ha'er 

Would je shun the blush of shame ? 
WoTild ye have no tongue proclaim 
Youths a right dishonoured name ? 

Tell the Truth my boys ! 

Tell it— e'en in sportive jest — 
Tell it — ^tho* a fiiult*s confessed — 
Honest Truth is always best — 

Tell it boldly, boys! 

Who is that a word will make 
Start with fear, with terror quake ? 
See the trembluig coward shake ! 

Tis the liar, boys ! 

See him stand! a child may trace 
In his slinking eye and face, 
Plainly writ, that deep disgrace 

Brands the liar, boys ! 

Then, beware ! the first lie shun, 

Eril ways are soon begun — 

Some man bad to worse they run — 

Bringing ruin, boys ! 

Say — ^no man, our Hves throughout ; 
Fxiend or foe, our word shall doubt — 
Speak the troth — aye, speak it out — 

Plainly, boldly — ^boys! 

T. 0. W. 



THE SABBATH. 



WrUUn for "JBaraLAxn's Appjsal" 5y a Working Man*i Working Son^ aged 

Eighteen. 

Hark! the Sabbath bells are pealing, 

With a kind, inviting voice \ 
Far awaj the Bounds axe stee2^xi!g) 
Bidding broken hearts rejoice. 
Cbzne, obey their giacooua ca^ 
At jour ilaikeE^B {botetoolisSL 
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Lo ! all nature beams with gladness, 

Sweetest odours pass us bj ; 
Cast aside all doubts and sadness, 
Wipe the tear from sorrow's eye ; 
Look beyond the present sphere, 
Where your Saviour doth appear. 

As streamlets in a desert land. 

So Sabbaths here below. 
The pledges of that love they stand, 
Which cold can never grow. 

Thrice blessed boon ! in mercy given, 
The prototype of bliss in heaven. 

While feathered songsters sweetly sing. 

Their notes to G-od still raise. 
Shall we alone refuse to bring 
Our humble meed of praise ; 

With all created things adore, 

And swell the theme from shore to shore f 

With reverent step, approach the place. 

Where saints are wont to stay ; 
Where Jesus doth unveil his face. 
His loveliaess display .* 

His grace, like Hermon's dews, distil. 
And many a longing soul shall fill. 

Bing on, then, merry bells, ring on. 

Ye hallowed Sabbaths come ; 
A few more years, and then we've done 
With this our earthly home ! 

In feirer worlds we hope to blend 
Our songs where Sabbaths never end. 



(COBBECTEB COPT.) 

Sunday Evening, May 23rd, 1852. 
6th Chapter St. MatheVs Gbspel, 12th verse. 
"And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors." 

JTetre we hare an acknowledgmefnt oi sin. •, ^wcofia «kA^ '''' \xi x&kq: 

eiungB we offend all" Some talk of great oftencea, cAJasst^ ^i «aia 

^«^ Ood eaj8 no sack thine. I w^ teW -you ^^B^CQW, V)k^«^^ 

batitnum who wpaidfora wh.oledftyB^oTW,«si^ ^s»* ^^»!^^ 
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one, robs his enrcdo^ as much as if he were to take the monej out 
of his pocket. Thu man may think his master will not put it down 
in lus Day-book, or Ledger ; but, if not, it will bo written in God's 
"Book 01 Bemembraooe." There are some persons who say they 
will " forgiye but not forget ; " but it is our duty to foUow this 
proverb, ^* forgive and forget." If we ask Gk)d to forgive us, how can 
we find any difficulty in forgiving otliors? Oh! pray tlien, my 
brethren, that you may be enabled to ** let your good works shine 
before men. 

A railway man onoe remarked " my companions are not men, they 
are worse than brutes." Now, who are we to take for our example ? 
GkxL " Be ye angry, but sin not." Tlie Apostle Paul says, in dif- 
ferent places, that sins, debts, and transgressions, have the same 
signification. 

The Rev. W. Wight, once met a gang of men on the railway, and 
asked the leader of them if he had any bad ones among them. He 
replied he was not aware that there was one had character employed 
on the works ; for, when he knew that any of them said or did any- 
thing that was wrong, or improper, he dismissed them. How happy 
must these men be! Just imagme a number of policemen, or officers 
of justice, entering this place, and taking away twelve of our parish- 
ioners, or more ! What would be the feelings of their friends, from 
whom they were separated ? What would be their own feelings, as 
they marched through the town of Leamington to Warwick ? where 
the iron doors of their prison were shut upon them ! Let us also 
imagine their feelings, wnen the sound of the trumpet announced the 
arrival of the judge before whose tribunal they were to take their 
trial ; but what would all that be when compared vdth the thought of 
having to appear before their Heavenly Judge ? 

ANNE FRENCH, 

HounterFarm, Manaton (near Moreton Hampstead), 

EzETEB, DsyoN. 



(COERXCTXD COPT.) 

Walthamstow, February 14th, 1862. 
Sib, 
I am sorry that I did not attend to the first letter concerning the 
Model Parisn. I have not any subscribers on the card at present, but 
you may depend on havinff it returned in the course of a fortnight ; as 
I will exert myself and I should not like to «e;iidL\\.\^«f^ «as^*c^« ^ 
W22? tend you Bometbing myself to pay aW. t\\e es:<^csii<&»&* 

i am, BiT) 

Tb0 Sev. W. Wight. ^^"^ V?!^\^i!r^«^^^^ 
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THREE HITNDEED POUNDS FOE A FAMILY OF 

SMOKERS ! 

Thisb is at present residing in Out Rawdiffe, a fiEunily of persons 
consisting of f&ther, mother and son, addicted to the pUasawt vice of 
smoking, and who have consumed, during the last thirty years, the 
enormous amount of 14,520 ounces of tohacco ; which, if calculated 
at 3d. per ounce, and five per cent, compound interest added thereto, 
would amount to upwards of £300 spent in smoke ! — Weekly Times. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Biagazine is not published for profit, but for useflilness. It is, however, 
▼ery important that if the Magazine is to be continued, our friends should kindly 
exert themselves and encourage us, so that we may not sustain loss. 

Friends desirous of promoting the interest of Ekglamd's Mission, could do 
so by ordering a certain number of copies, through their booksellers, which 
might lie upon their counters, and if any remained unsold, by themselves en- 
gaging to take them. 

In addition to Statistical and other information, each number will contain 
Twelve Questions — 4 Biblical, 4 Historical, or Geographical, and 4 Miscella- 
neous : also Two Letters from the Working Classes, one for Adults, and one tot 
Youths under eighteen. These letters will appear with all mistakes In grammar, 
spelling, &c., and corrected copies from the working classes to follow in the suc- 
ceeding number. By thus placing in juxtaposition their ignorance and intelli- 
gence, we believe much may be done towards removing the one and advancing 
the other. 

We invite our Clerical, our Working, and other friends to take advantage of our 
periodical, and to encourage it as favouring habits of inquiry and reading — as 
promotive of increasing general intelligence among our adult population — as con- 
ducive, under God, to a right formation of character among the young, and as 
calculated, by creating a taste for useful, intellectual, and ennobling pursuits, 
to supersede our drinking, smoking, and other deteriorating habits. 

Contributions of Original Articles, Useftil Extracts, Statistics, Anecdotes, 
Questions, Letters, &c., will be thankfully received. The initials and place of 
residence we should prefer appearing to those contributions we may publish, 
and in the case of the letters, the 2Vade, of the writer. All communications to 
be addressed, prepaid^ to the Editors of England's MUsion, Harbury, Warwick- 
shire. Advertisements and Books for review to be sent before the 15th of each 
month. Any friends desirous of circulating the prospectus of this undertaking, 
nay dbtain copies 1^ sending a few stamps to cover the expense of the 
postage, ftc. 

Tbogfi fifeadM to whom the Magaxlne is sent, are respectftilly requested to 
^«ad wabscriptiona in advance, if they with tkeVi lA-a^solisie Va\)« coTk^cuwAL. 

Tie EjDjTORa acknowledge, with thanlLS, the Cotteclft^ \ifi«<«t ttwn K.^^^ 
^»*»cjr, which, with a ifew trifling alterations, the^ •sehK^jij^ v»\Ti*KiX\ai\\ik 
«««»'# luuuher. 
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ENGLAND'S GIN PALACES, 
PUBLIC HOUSES AND BEER SHOPS, 

ENGLAND'S MAGISTRACY AND CLERGY. 



We have in our previous numbers touched upon the social 
and moral aspect of Great Britain — we have inspected 
"England's Homes" and "England's Pactories," and we 
have discovered that multitudes of them are breeding 
places for disease, pauperism, and vice — that they render 
the masses of Englislunen inaccessible to moral and re- 
ligious influence. But we now come to what constitutes 
England's giant evil — to what proves the greatest scourge 
that ever cursed God's earth — the prolific source of four 
fifths of the crime, wickedness, misery, pauperism and 
disease of this country — ^her Gin Palaces, JPmlic HotLses, 
and Beer Shops. 

The magnitude of this evil may be estimated by looking 
at it in a numerical and financial point of view. Numeri- 
cally, there are, it would seem, no less than one htmdred 
emd tvoenty thousand licensed drvnkmg houses, in Great 
Britain, exclusive of the illicit distilleries and numerous 
other places where drink is obtainable. PinanciaUy, 
Mr. Porter, late Chairman of the Board of Trade, in a 
valuable paper recently read by him before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, stated, that 
the annual expenditure in this country upon intoxicating 
liquors amounted to the enormous sum of Jifii/ millions ! 
— a sum equal to the whole taxation of this country. 

The fearful drain occasioned by this national appetite 
for drink, upon the resources of the people, may be esti- 
mated from the Sheriff of Glasgow's 8tatei!aftivfc,t\sai»"^<b 
working classes alone of that city ^ipeTA.«JMK»ffl^ teu'Wtw- 
dred ^kotescmd pounds upon intoxicatm^ ftcraisAX 
The connection between ttia ^a\>\t axieLN^ee \^ "^XH 
Pi^ble. The same authority infoTOi^ m^ tVa!^ tUxTtij tVvxyu* 
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persons are intoxicated every Saturday night in that city. 
Thirty thousand persons intoxicated in one town of this 
nominally Christian land, speak volumes as to the desola- 
ting scourge which is destroying our people. Nor can 
any reflecting mind fail to see the intimate connexion be- 
tween drink and the pauperism and crime so fearfully 
deteriorating our national character. This national appe- 
tite for intoxicating liquors occasions four fifths of all the 
evils which assail the population of these islands. Eradi- 
cate this appetite, and four fifths of our imion workhouses 
— our charitable institutions and gaols — ^would be super- 
seded — ^no longer allowed to disfigure the physical and 
moral features of our countrjr. The parliamentary evi- 
dence on this subject — ^the testimony of every judge — ^the 
statistics suppliea by chaplains and governors of gaols 
and other asylums, are all most conclusive on this head. 
And so long as we have such a multiplication of 
*' drunkeries*^ in our land, a multiplication of churches, 
chapels, schools, and other appliances, will prove of little 
avail. The present social and moral degradation of the 
masses of the people is confirmatory of this view. All 
experience shews that until these " drunkeries " are closed, 
peatly diminished, or brought under stringent regu- 
lations, almost every effort for the social and moral 
elevation of the people is an abortion. In the " Perils of 
the Hfcstion " a case is given of a gentleman who, upon 
coming into possesion of considerable landed property, 
with a labourmg poor wretchedly lodged, and suffering idl 
the concomitants of poverty, commenced his rule by build- 
ing a complete village in the heart of his property, con- 
sisting of cottages well planned and supplied with every 
advantage— each having its little garden — ^and all being 
in perfect order when the tenants were transferred to 
them from their wretched hovels. To insure better habits 
among the people, the landlord introduced a clause into 
their agreement, making the continued possession of these 
dwellings conditional. The occupiet ^«k& "to keep his 
cottage property whitewashed, and m ^oodex^TtkaJLT^^-Baa 
— the garden neat, and the premiae^ feee iiom ^^ ^^\^- 
oulation of Slth or other \uiwho\eaom© lasAXec. Tofc^xA 
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was low, the wages high — ^leisure abundant — ^while fre- 
quent personal inspection on the part of the landlord and 
his fainilj completed the encouragement to do well. But 
at the end of the year, scarcely one of his pretty cottages 
would stand even a cursory outside review, to say nothing 
of the scene within ; while sobriety was almost as unusual 
as neatness. The demon strong drink frustrated this 
benevolent landlord's praiseworthy efforts. 

Education has unquestionably done much, but it has not 
exorcised the demon. Sir Archibald Alison, the distin- 
guished individual before alluded to, states that there is 
an increase of 'crime in Scotland, and that this increase is 
among the educated, and not among the uneducated classes. 
Further — churches and chapels have multiplied, and 
with a staff of ministers numerically surpassing any 
thing known in former periods, yet they have failed 
to dose our gin palaces, public houses, or beer shops : 
on the contnuy, these breeding places of misery and 
wickedness have fearfully increased; until these syna- 
gogues of Satan stand in juxta position with the 
temples of Jehovah, proclaiming unnustakeably the h/ct 
that the lion's share has fallen to the enemy of souls 
— ^the destroyer of our people — and certain is it, that our 
gin palaces, public houses, and beer shops, destroy more 
souls than all the ministers of the Gk)spel are instru- 
mental in saving. 

Yet, practically, we are perfectly satisfied with this 
state 01 things. We see the land flooded with every 
species of abomination — ^we see our people so steeped in 
pnysical and social degradation, as to be inaccessible to 
moral and religious influence. 

Obviously, there is great culpability somewhere, and 
surely something ought to be done to stav the plague. 
That our government should license one nundred and 
twenty thousand breeding places for pauperism, vice, and 
crime — ^that they should trade in the morala of tbft^^«^\a^ 
and deiire a revenue from this mic^vitoM^ ^ovys^sfc, ^"^^^ 
Jittle for the hea/ds, and still leas ioT t\i<& \ife«s^'e» ^"^ ^^^ 
iegMatora. Criminality, hoYrevex, i» not ^io^^^^^^ '^'^ 
Sovemment Jiiigistrates are t\ie apx^om^ed. ©:^»J^^^»^ 
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the public morals. Do they, by their public acts, shew 
that they are the guardians of public morals ? One of 
the Carlisle papers states that the little town of 
Appleby, with a population of 800, has no less than 
TWENTY-FIVE PUBLIC HOUSES 1 "Were the magistrates 
who licensed these twenty-five public houses for eight 
hundred people the moral, or vice guardians of the 
town ? Do not they tend by such means to pauperise 
and demoralise this country ? No sooner does a man build 
half a dozen, or a dozen houses, than the magistrates 
grant a license to open one of them as a " pest house ; " 
and though there is scarcely a Sunday-school scholar in 
Great Britain, who is not sensible of the moral enormity 
entailed upon society by such places, yet magistrates ex- 
hibit a professional obtuseness whoUy incredible, were not 
the fact patent to the most unobserving individual. So 
far from magistrates understanding the moral duties of 
their office, have not the people actually to instruct them 
in these duties. By deputation upon deputation the 
people, in self-defence, have remonstrated with the magis- 
strates upon the miseries and gross injustice they were 
inflicting upon the community, and have exhorted them 
to stay their desolating scourge, and which was rapidly 
ruining the country. In many places these lessons and 
admonitions to the magistrates are annual ; and on one 
occasion a clergyman, being requested to head a depu- 
tation, told the magistrates that it was of little use for 
ministers of religion to open churches and chapels while 
they persisted in opening their dram shops. There 
seems, however, too great a disposition with magistrates 
to favour the multiplication oi these sinks of iniquity, 
and too little energy to restrain their excesses. On 
visiting a number of public houses one Saturday night, in 

the town of T , we witnessed scenes disgraceful to a 

heathen, much more to a civilised and Christian land. On 

turning round to the inspector of police who accompanied 

us, we inquired why such procee&i^^, tio^ ot3l^ di^re^u- 

table, hut positively illegal^ Tivere iio^i tc^otX^^ \q> "Ooa 

^ogistratea, and the licenses oi t\ie \ia\3L^e^ ^^iJsvtec^rs^*^ 

"Oh, air/' replied the inspector/' t\ve m«.^^^^^^>KMss 
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all about it, and they might close half these places if they 
would only act upon the evidence brought before them. 
But they wink at these proceedings, and very plainly teU 
us not to be too officious. I am tired of reporting to 
them, and I now leave things to take their course ; but 
for such places, the police would have nothing to do.'* 
Here we have the policeman actually more sensitive about 
public morality than the magistrates. 

How far we are justified in these strictures upon the 
magistrates, the following testimony from one of their own 
body may decide. We were speakmg on these very points 
to a country magistrate in the north, and who, in addition 
to being a magistrate, was connected with an extensive • 
concern employing a large number of hands, amounting 
to some hundreds. In reply to our remarks he observed 
— ^** you are quite correct in your views : did magistrates 
do their duty, the public house nuisance would, to say the 
least, be very much abated ; but magistrates seldom con- 
vict the publicans ; and when they do, it is upon such 
evidence that they are actually compelled to do it, or to 
declare that the laws of the land may be set aside with 
perfect impunity. But the fine imposed is not the full 
penalty — an apology ior it — and the publican's profit upon 
the proceeds of an evening's rioting, leave him a large mar- 
gin after paying the sham fine. Thus the publican is 
neither compelled nor interested in conducting his house 
orderly. What you ministers should do is to pray for the 
convention of the magistrates and mxisters. Let them do 
their duty, and, as you observe, England is another 
country." 

Are magistrates, however, the only culpable parties ? 
Are the Clergy free from blame, or are we not verily 
guilty in this matter ? K the magistrates are bound, in 
their official capacity, to watch over the morality of the 
people, and to protect them against debasing influences, 
is it not much more incumbent upoii xiL'a^ ^^ ^siiiCMi.^^ 
religion, to avail ourselves of aIi\am\iiTCL'&«*^^^o^^*^'«^^^^ 
the removal of evil ? K the der^ ^V'erw «^^^1 "^^iS^^ 
practically wink at, these excea^e^, Nfie V-aN^ '^'^x'^'^e* 
expect magiatratea will be over acxvi^vAovxa- ^=^ ^^ 
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^me into our parishes, and especially if they come to our 
own houses, we are active and stirring enough to get rid 
of such unwelcome visitors ; why should we not do the 
same with drunkards ? What is the drunkard but a 
thief ? He robs his wife and family of the necessariea 
and comforts of life. He robs society of peace and order, 
and entails upon society a continuous burden to support 
him, disabled by hi» excesses, or his family left prema- 
turely without any provision. Why do the clergy not 
here interpose, and save society — save the drunkard's 
family—yes, and save the poor drunkard himself from 
these evils ? It is illegal to get drunk. Why should w© 
■ not fine every person we see intoxicated in our parishes, 
by way of protecting society and eradicating drunkenness ? 
Why should we not visit public houses, especially on 
Saturday nights, for the purpose of ascertaining that no 
improper characters frequented these houses, and that no 
drunkenness was allowed on the premises ? We shrink 
not from the fever or the plague— why from this moral 
contagion ? True it is, that such a proceeding may be 
regarded, as irregular, and as likely to bring down upon 
us a great deal of odium ; but surelv, when we find tnat 
there is a giant evil which is cripphng all our efforts for 
benefitting our people, either socially, morally, or re- 
h'giously, we ought to be prepared to take up our cross, 
and to brave the odium of singularity and uregularity. 
Were the clergy, throughout the land to adopt the deter- 
mination to put down (&unkenness by these measures, we 
are firmly persuaded that they would save multitudes in 
mind, body, and estate. 

As to what may be accomplished by these means, we 

speak from personal experience ; we make it our practice 

to visit the public house every Saturday evening. During 

Whitsuntide week we did so every night until twelve 

o'clock. The result was as might be anticipated. The 

jroung people are kept from visiting such places — saved 

Amd ftulmginto these mischievoxxa ^«kV>\\.^ -, wcA>i)c\o^^^\io 

«w determined to frequent tlae a\e-betic^, «se ^\\%^\, ^^ 

^»fi*, to be on their guard. There \»,eoii^eQ^e?Djet5,TiQNN\a. 

™^/»od;- a parish where drunkennefta \^ iio\. ^o^^^ > «ma 
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we are prepared to bring any case of intoxication before the 
masistrate^, and to call upon them to act out the law both 
against the drunkard, and against the drunkard maker, 
for allowing drunkenness on his premises. Let such a plan 
be generally adopted, and the enormous wealth, recklessly 
thrown away by the working classes in these places, will 
flow in healthy channels ; and half, or rather three fourths 
of our gin palaceflupublic houses, and beer shops would be 
for eyer closed. Tney can only exist by excesses. 

The immensity of evil which might thus be avoided is 
eyident, we think, from the striking remark made to us 
by the inspector of police who accompained us through 

the public houses at T After ^oing through the 

places, and when taking our leave of him, he said, "now, 
sir, if the magistrates or the clergy would do what you 
have done this evening, half those people you saw to night 
would never enter such places ; and more than half of 
those places would be closed.*' If, then, we have the 
power to prevent this fearful amount of evil, and yet al- 
low it to continue, are we not morally responsible for the 
consequences P We are aware that it will, by some, be said, 
that moral persuasion should be employed. Do we rest 
satisfied witn moral suasion when dealing with a lunatic ? 
And is not the drunkard a madman P Further, we ask, does 
moral suasion succeed ? A few days since we were at 

J where churches and chapels abound — ^where there 

is a large staff of district visitors, both from churchmen 
and dissenters ; yet drunkenness there also abounds as 
much, we fear, as in any heathen land. Drunkards are 
seen reeling about on the very Sabbath, as the better por- 
tion of the community are wending their way to the house 
of God. The police at Manchester state that there the same 
disgusting sights are witnessed, every Sabbath morning ; 
even though it is contrary to law to vend intoxicating 
liquors at this early hour. 

Now, we ask whether it is not high, tvtsv^ fet t\i<b ^<Bt^ 
to step forward and rescue this co\MD^Ty itoxci ^vi'^SsOosaJ^^iK^- 
hmP Let the clergy do their duty moK&iSt^ A^^^^^"^^ 
and righteously, and they may aLet\«oxie. ^'^^.^^^"''^'x 
JSntiah intemperance. But t^ie elergj itioviiS^ "^^ > 
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pared to go a step further, and if all other means have 
jailed to overthrow this gigantic vice, they should inquire 
whether it may not be expedient, under such circumstances, 
to discourage, by their own example, the general use of 
artificial drinkB possessing an intoxicating property-ar- 
tides confessedly so fatal to the cause of social order, 
morality, and religion. The editor of the Record news- 
paper very pointedly asks whether the clergy are not 
caUed upon to do something effective for meeting the 
great national sin of intemperance ; and whether they 
should not give practical evidence that it is no love of the 
drink which deters them from taking a noble and an on- 
ward move in this direction. The royal family of Sweden 
— the President of America, and the clergy of those 
countries are setting the example of self-denial in this 
matter. Is it not necessary for the clergy of England to 
come and make a noble stand on behalf of this country 
and the cause of religion ? 

Let us look at the number of the clergy whose useful- 
ness is marred through this love of the intoxicating cup. 
Let us think of the number of officials connected with the 
church who are victims of this vice. Let us think of the 
enormous sum annually spent by the clergy upon intoxi- 
cating drinks, and think of what they might accomplish in 
their parishes with that money, and surely we must admit 
that the cause of social and religious progress would lose 
nothing by their separation from all such sensual indul- 
gences and worldly conformity. "What can be said of 
public dinner parties, with toast after toast, and the clergy 
sanctioning such proceedings by their presence ? In the 
public prints we have an account of a public dinner party. 
One toast was " The clergy, ^^ and after an able speech from 

the Itev. Dr. , came the glee " The Jolly Full 

Bottle, Is it not disgraceful for the clergy to be mixed 

up with such heathenish practices ? Men of the world 

have penetration enough to see the gross inconsistency 

of men profeasing to be set apart ior Ocva ^^tCt^^^ostV est 

of the winiatry, identifying t\iemaeWe»^\)ci ^vi^ c\is\am'e.\ 

^d it was broadly hinted diat t\ve blAjon^ ^efc o^ ^' T>Mi 

^^^^ ^ull bottle/' was giyen aa amta\^e \» >o^ ^^o^^^\» 
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with the Eev. Dr. . As to toasts, in toto, the 

clergy ought to jBrown upon them. 

W hat should we think of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. Jolin, 
or any other Saint, giving toasts at a dinner ? If this is 
not "worldly conformity," then verily it would be difficult 
to define in what " worldly conformity" consists. 

While the clergy give their sanction to the drinking 
customs of this country, the churches, schools, and mis- 
sions must, to a very great extent, continue a failure, and 
their parishes present a mass of heathenism which would 
disgrace even a heathen land. But let them do their duty, 
and they may be the honoured instruments in God's 
bands of regenerating this great empire, and thereby of 
extending the cause of religion both at home and abroad. 

We may readily admit that the use of artificial drinks 
possessing an intoxicating property is lawful and scriptural, 
yet, unless destitute of moral honesty, we are equally 
bound to confess that it is likewise lawful and scriptural 
to abstain from these artificial drinks ; and as patriots, 
above all as ministers of religion, we have to determine 
which of these two lines of action it is, under the present 
state of society, more expedient to follow — to encourage — 
which will prove more conducive to the present and 
eternal well-being of man, and the extension of the Ee- 
deemer's kingdom. 

We are well acquainted with the passages of Scripture 
appearing to fiivour the use of these artificial drinks; 
would it not be equally well to shew by our conversation 
and lives that the clergy were as familiar with those pas- 
sages which enjoin self-denial and abstinence even from 
lawful things, when those lawful things prove snares to 
others, and bring dishonour upon God. The noble and 
patriotic apostle Paul knew as well as we do that his 
Master had made wine, yet he declared " it was good," or 
as it may be rendered " it was letter neither to eat meat, 
nor to drink wine, nor anything ^^Vver^^ ^XstQ'^^'ti ^^^ 
offended, made weak, or stumbleS-/" sltl^otl«x^q?Osv^x<^^^'«^ 
sion was willmg to pledge himseV? ncveT lo \-o\x.^ ^'^^^ 
while the world stood, if it ma4e YiVa \>ToOa«! v^ .^*^^^ 
-& our Christiamty of this patriotic— oi l\^^ ^t^^^^^ 
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this self-denying character ? "Were it such, might not the 
clergy do more towards the social, moral, and religious 
elevation of this country in a few months, than they are 
now effecting in half a century ! And if there be but a bare 
possibility of removing or even of mitigating the damning 
cause of England's misery and vice — is there not an 
awful moral responsibility devolving upon the clergy? 
One of her most distinguished members has laid it down 
as an axiom of moral philosophy, that to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing good, and the power of doing it, and not 
to do it, is as though we had done the contrary evil ; and 
a still greater than this writer has said, "to him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin." 



THE PROCESS OF WINE MAKING. 

OiJB road lay through Voghera and Novi. We slept at the former, 
but before daylight had departed, we had an opportunity of witnessing 
the strange process of pressing the grapes for wine : perhaps the system 
was peculiar to the district, but it certainly was presented under cir- 
cumstances not calculated to make us relish the flavor of their wines. 
In a large carriage, very similar to the cart of a London dustman, or 
rather the car of a London scavenger, for the removal of the liquid 
mud of the streets, was piled a huge mass of purple grapes. It was 
yoked to two oxen, and, as they slowly drew it through the streets of 
Yoghera to the houses adjoining our hotel, two men stood within the 
carriage trampling the grapes. These men seemed, by their dress and 
whole appearance, very much of the same class as the dustmen or sca- 
vengers of London — as ragged and as dirty. There, without shoes or 
stockings, and with their nether garments gathered up as high as pos- 
sible on their legs, they were trampling the ripe and juicy grapes, 
almost dancing in the gushing mass, now jumping, and now tread- 
ing the pulp ; and they continued expressing the red juice to such 
abundance, that they actually were standing in it while it reached 
nearly up to their knees. If these men had been clean and smart, or 
even commonly decent or respecta\)Ve m V\ie\i wg^pewcwMSfe, ^\SJl ^Jda 
process of making wine by thepresswre oi t\ieVr Ti«^iadLi«fc't,^av^^\i»?i'6 
*«en anything but a pleasant spectacle to tVioae^Vo ^et^ ^o ^iivoJtW.-. 
'o^ cdotbed OB they were in dirty rags, a^ \>es^\l ^ VJftft^c5t%\.SaJi^ 
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it of the wofft garrat or cellar in St. Qile8*8 ; and exhibiting 
lahed &oee and persons filthy beyond description, it was disgusting 
loathsome in the extreme. It was enough to make a man register 
w in heayen against wine for the rest of his days, and swear him- 
k Bechabite for erer. — Jtev, M. R. Sejfmom't PUgrimage to Borne, 



CHBISTIAN OFFERINGS. 

BT A CLESaYMAir. 

are in the habit of supposing the law of tythes to hold good only 
ipeot of landed property, and that it was originally a levitical and 
Kirary regulation ; but it desires the attention of Christians, that 
ihisedec, the representative of our Saviour in his office of priest 
king, accepted, as a right, the tythes of Abraham, long prior to 
evitical observance being estabUshed ; and that this was not the 
3 of landed property, but of all the booty Abraham had acquired of 
enemies ; which seems to argue, not only the high antiquity of 
nistom of rendering tythes, which we cannot suppose Abraham 
to have originated, but also the propriety of consecrating a tenth 
II property indiscriminately. His grandson Jacob acted on the 
) principle. This excludes the idea of tythes being a mere national 
btion on behalf of the Jewish priesthood, and suggests that it is 
illy incumbent on Christians, to propose for their own imitation 
conduct in the Father of the Faithful ; of faithful Gentiles as well 
)WB. Ashe, our spiritual father, paid the tenth of all toMelchisedec, 
typical Redeemer, so, doubtless, should we present a tenth of aU to 
lervice of our Lord. The New Testament gives no precise instruc- 
on this subject. Almsgiving and contributions are left to the 
sr of religion, in the dispensation of Jesus. We are recommended 
ye, just as the love of Christ constrains us ; as we are disposed, 
des, it is worthy of remark that St. Paul commends the Phillippian 
rch, as being the first among the apostolic churches in their ofier- 
; which intimates that liberality of purse was entirely left to GK)spel 
yes. There is, however, one passage which hints an acknowledged 
in subscriptions. " On the first day oi ^Xi'B ^«^^\sX. «M2ck.^3K5 xsj^ 
ore, as Ood hath prospered him. " 1£ «» c\xna\A3KDL ^oxit^ ^ass^ssft ^ 
propoHion he should consecrate out oi \!ia ViiCOTOft>^>Wi^«t'^^^ 
8t Paul here supposes, fluctuatiTLg, Vitietfi cssa ^csoe^l ^ 
*** ^ ''^ould he led to tread in tVie »t«V^ oi oxff fe«^«* ^^ 
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in offering a tenth. He might give more. Many passages in the New 
Testament encourage more. But the love of Christianity would hardly 
permit him to consecrate less. In this country land owners pay a 
tenth of their property to the ministry of the church ; but land owners 
are iar from being the only members of the Christian church, or the 
most wealthy. Besides, formerly, tythes were not confined to the tem- 
ple service. We think, then, leaving the land owners and the national 
church out of view, and deducting the various charity taxes imposed 
by the law of this nation, every sincere member of the Christian 
church should faithfully set apart, not less than a tenth of his income 
to Good's service ; that is, to various channels of beneficence j " the 
widow and fatherless in their afiUction," and in practical " compassion 
on the ignorant and those who are out of the way ; " and if all our 
Christian merchant princes acted on this Abrahamic principle, the re- 
ligious principle of him who " was called the priest of God," blessed 
indeed would they be in their hopes and families, and happy would 
be the nation in such a case. — OrigiimL 



DRINK versus MIND. 

A SONNET. 

[Written on hearing the statement made by the Rev. W. Wight, 
at the " Model Parish" Meeting, Townhall, Birmingham, that while 
iB65,000,000 per annimi was paid in Great Britain for intoxicating 
drinks, the whole literature of the country cost- little more than 
^62,000,000. ] 

Oh England ! oh my country ! can it be 

That thou art thus degraded ? Doth the thirst 
Of maddening drinks, as Circe's draughts accursed, 

So overpower thee with its witchery, 
That of thy idolised and cherish'd gold 

Thou sacrificest more, yea thirty-fold. 
On maddening potions, than thy hand can give 

For all the stores whereon the mind doth live ? 
Up, then ye ministers of Christ ! arise 

Teachers and Poets ! men of high emprise ! 
With those who're pledged snch cuatoroa to expel 
Ab cloud the brain and drag t\ie so\i\.to\i^\ 
Join in the conflict, lest the hand oi <^od 
Write on thy chalky cliffs a mthfiTm^ ^^\cT5.k-aaYi\ 

TKomoft BaQ! 
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36ililitiil, Biatntiwl, (^tngrayjiirfll, k. MsttW&mmi 

dittistinns. 



Answers to September Questions, 

BIBLICAL. 

1. — ^The names of the monarch s of the Persian dynasty, mentioned 
in the Bible, are Cyrus the Great, son of Cambyses, King of Persia, 
and Mandane, daughter of Astyages, King of the Medes {JEzra, i, 1 ; 
Isaiah XLiv, XLV) : Cambyses, his son, called Ahasuerus (Ezra iv, 
6) : Artaxerxes {Ezra vi, 7), called by Herodotus, Smerdis. This 
man was one of the Magi, and usurped the throne, after the death of 
Cambyses. He pretended to be the Smerdis, brother to Cambyses, 
who had been put to death. He reigned about seven months. Darius 
Hystaspes, in whose reign the Jews recommenced the work of building 
Jerusalem, from which they were obliged to desist in the reign of 
Cyrus, and the following Kings {Ezra rv, 24) ; and Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, mentioned in the book of Esther, as Ahasuerus. The 
circumstances in connection with which these Persian Kings are men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures, are the restoration of the Jews from 
their seventy years Babylonish captivity — the rebuilding of the city 
and temple of Jerusalem, and the reestablishment of their national 
polity. 

2. — St. Matthew wrote his Gospel about eight years after the death 
of Christ ; he is supposed to have recorded the events in the exact order 
of time in which they occurred. St. Mark wrote his Gospel A.D. 60, 
at the desire and under the superintendence of St. Peter, during the time 
they were companions together in traveL .St. Luke, A.D. 63 ; probably 
intended more specially for the use of the Gentile converts to Christi- 
anity, as that of St. Matthew's was written for the use of those from 
Judaism. St. John, A.D. 97. It contains more of christian doc- 
trine, giving in full the conversations and discourses of our Lord ; and 
was probably written to confirm the faith of believers in Christ, by 
opposing his truth to the errors of the age, more especially those of the 
Gnostics. 



c. [" 



3. — They were seven in number ; as follows : — 

" Woman behold thy son " {John xxiii, 43). 
Behold thy mother" (to St. John, John xxx, 27). 

II. " Eli, Eli, Lama Sabacthani {Matthew xxvii, 46, and Mark 
XT, 34). 

in. "Father forgive them, for t\iey Yno^ tio\. ^\«i^ *^^ ^^^^ 
(Zu^e XXIII, 34). 

ij. "Verily I aay unto thee, this daj ^\^\\. >:>c^o^\^ ^^ '^'^ 
Paradise " (Zu^e xxm, 43). 
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y. '* Father into thy hands I commend mj spirit " (Luke xxm, 46). 
VI. "I thirst" (John xii, 28). 
• Tii. " It is finished" (John XEC, 30), 

4. — Because natural evidence was not sufficient ; and because we 
have the evidence of miracles in Scripture. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 
5. — ^England was successively invaded by the Bomans, B.C. 55 ; 
by the Ficts and Caledonians, A.D. 450; by the Saxons, A.D. 54^; 
by the Danes, A.D. 866 ; and lastly by the Normans, A.D. 1066. 

6. — ^Instigated by rash advisers, Charles I. endeavoured to force the 
parliament to the levy of taxes, obnoxious to the people. This raised 
against bim the main body of the commons, out of whose nimiber five 
rendered themselves remarkable by heading a force in opposition to 
him. Anarchy and a republican spirit went abroad. The king was 
resolute in his maintenance of the principles of episcopacy : this, in 
connexion with his other acts, was regarded by the people as a design 
to prop up tyranny and error ; and gaining the upper hand in the 
contest, they executed the monarch ; an act, however, both unjustifia- 
ble in the abstract, and which will ever remain as a blot on our 
national escutcheon. 

' y. — Marathon and ThermopylsB. 

8. — ^In America there are several in the range of the Andees. In 
Europe, Hecla in Iceland. Yesuvius, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and in one of the eruptions of which the ancient towns of Pompei 
and Herculaneum were buried. Etna in Sicily; and Stomboli, a 
volcano in constant eruption, an island north of Sicily in the Medi- 
terranean. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — Ghreat Britain. Because England is the heart of moral society; 
and if the social, moral, and religious elevation of Great Britain were 
secured, that of the world would follow. 

10. — ^The Steam Engine had its origin in the invention of a machine 
worked by steam, to draw water out of mines. This is attributed to 
Captain Savery, in the reign of Charles II., and was more properly 
a steam pump. The connecting link, between this, and our modem 
steam engine, was the invention of Newcomen (A.D. 1705). This was 
successively improved upon by Smeaton, Brindley, and Watt, until it 
arrived at its present state of perfection. 

11. — ^The ancient Ghreeks and Romans used the letters of their own 
alphabets to show the pitch of music. In the sixt^ century. Pope 
Oregory employed the seven first Eiomaxv aivd small letters, ascending 
£r>in the lowest space in our bass clef, 'w\nc\L'WB>» d«fto\ftdL\y3 K.. 
Otudo, (as is generally supposed) a\)o\xt A..l>. \QflQ, YDtowAxM*^ 
the use of paints instead of letters, 'w\uc\i\ie ^^ace^ oTi.^Ti)\^\flv«^, 
92y2n^ name to the latter by means oi Aet\«TB. T^o Ytwmso o1^\o^ 
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we mre indebted for chAracten which at onoe denoted both the time 
and tune of the sounds. He introduced the four symbols of very long 
notes, viz : — The Large, the Longy the Breve, and Semibreve ; while the 
inyention of the Jfintm, Crochet^ Qu^xver, and Semiquaver is ascribed 
to John De Muris, a doctor of the Sorbonne, who made this impor- 
tant addition to notation, and also originated certain characters 
determining the measure, in the year 1388. Still shorter notes hare 
been introduced. Sharps, flats, naturals, bars, and Ugaiwres, were all 
introduced into notation during the 17th centuiy. 

12. — "Action;" intimating the necessity of outward fervor and 
energy in connexion with the exhibition of truth. 

October Questions, 

BIBLICAL. 
1. — GiTe the geographical situation of the following places : — ^Beer- 
iheba; Jerico; and Ebenezer; the historical circumstances con- 
nected with each, and the meaning of the name. 

2. — ^Whose song do we first read of in the Bible, and where do we 
find it? 

3. — ^What is the meaning of the following words : — Deuterononuf ; 
Covenant; Qospel; JPctrable, 

4. — ^How many times did our Lord appear to his disciples after his 
lesnirection ; give an account of them in order ; and in what part of 
the "New Testament they are recorded ? 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 
5. — ^By whom was England divided into counties, and what invea' 
tions rendered the same individuals remarkable in history ? 

6. — What were the circumstances which led to the fitting out of the 
Spanish Armada, and what became of it ? 

7. — ^What is the situation of the foUowinff places, and what rela- 
tion do th^ bear to science or commerce, if any, viz : — Inverness ; 
Dontnc ;' tf ourdeoux ; Cape Town ; Hong Kong ; Bermuda ; Terra* 
dd-Fvbogo ; and Sydney ? 

8 — ^Name the principal sea-port towns of England, Erance, Spain, 
and Fmaaia? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — ^Under what circumstances may it become a duty for Christians 
to give up what abstractedly is perfectly lawful and scriptural ? 

10. — ^Is it consistent with high moral principle to give employment 
to drunkards, immoral, or pro&ne persona ^ 

11. — OiTe the derivation of Husband? 

12.-^Distinguiah between Xylography, lAt\kO\SE«^^<» «^^ "^^ 
lapiy ; And give the derivation of each ^ox^^ 
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WAYSIDE PREACHING. 

CLERGY IN PETJSSIA. 

The Romish church is served by 5,605 ecclesiastics, consisting of 
3,559 incumbents, and 2,046 vicars : the protestant or evangelical 
church, by 6,139 incmnbents and ministers. In consequence of the 
great increase of Jesuit missions, the rulers of the protestant church 
have wisely set on foot open air preaching and itinerating protestant 
missions, for which pubUc collections have been made in the national 
churches. The object is to preach the Gospel more generally and 
effectually to the poor, and make known the glorious principles of the 
reformation to those by whom they are indistinctly understood or 
quite unknown. The circumstances in which the Church of England 
is at this moment placed, would seem imperiously to call for the es- 
tablishment of similar missions amongst our own people. Our church 
has nothing to fear if her rulers and members do not slumber in their 
vocations. — Chu/rch of England Magazine^ Sept. 1852. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Magazine is not published for profit, but for usefulness. It is, however, 
very important that if the Magazine is to be continued, our friends should kindly 
exert themselves and encourage us, so that we may not sustain loss. 

Friends desirous of promoting the interest of England's Mission, could do 
80 by ordering a certain number of copies, through their booksellers, which 
might lie upon their counters, and if any remained unsold, by themselves en- 
gaging to take them. 

In addition to Statistical and other information, each number will contain 
Twelve Questions — 4 Biblical, 4 Historical, or Geographical, and 4 Miscella- 
neous : also Two Letters from the Working Classes, one for Adults, and one for 
Youths under eighteen. These letters will appear with all mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, &c., and corrected copies from the working classes to follow in the suc- 
ceeding number. By thus placing in juxtaposition their ignorance and intdli- 
gence, we believe much may be done towards removing the one and advancing 
the other. 

We invite our Clerical, our Working, and other friends to take advantage of our 
periodical, and to encourage it as favouring habits of inquiry and reading— as 

Sromotive of increasing general intelligence among our adult population — as con- 
ucive, under God, to a right formation of character among the young, and as 
calculated, by creating a taste for useflil, intellectual, and ennobling pursuits, 
to supersede our drinking, smoking, and other deteriorating habits. 

Contributions of Original Articles, Useful Extracts, Statistics, Anecdotes, 
Questions, Letters, &c., will be thankfully received. The initials and place of 
residence we should prefer appearing to those contributions we may publish, 
and in the case of the letters, the Trade, of the writer. All communications to 
be addressed, prepaid, to the Editors of England^s Mission, Harbury, Warwick- 
shire. Advertisements and Books for review to be sent before the 15th of each 
month. Any friends desirous of circulating the prospectus of this undertaking, 
may obtain copies by sending a few stamps to cover the expense of the 
postage, &c. 

Those friends to whom the Magazine la acTvl, ave T%«^c\S>a3a?j T«.QraLK«X;^ \ft 
»end subscriptions in advance, if they wlaYi tYveVx "NlagaiVae V«>\« totwVowwA. 

The EDiTona acknowledge, vnth thanks, the TCce\\»\. o^ £\ Wv\V^^«n .^Kt 
-«««A, for the gratuitous distribution of the Magaa-me MXvou%X>aft Q\%x«i . 
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A VOICE 

TO THE WOEKING GLASSES. 



"THS OVLT TKUB MCKXT of AMIITINO THB POOa, IS TO MAKE TIIKM 

AOSHT8 IV BXTTSKiyo TRBXR oWH covDiTiov." — The ArchbUhop of Cau- 



Hatiko in OUT previous niunbers touched upon the con- 
dition of England — upon the Dwellings of Englishmen — 
upon our Factories and Oin Palaces — ^we wish now to 
address ourselves to the Working Classes. In the year 
1848, during the time of the Chartist riots, we happened 
to be passing through TraMgar Square, which at the 
moment presented an extraordinary scene — a dense forest 
of human beings. Curious to know the* version which 
the men would give of this monster gathering, we, in ap- 
parent simplicity, inquired the cause of this extraordinary 
commotion, and received in reply " The Worhma Classes 
are dreadftilly oppressed" We ventured to m^e a few 
remarks which appeared to strike the parties addressed, 
and these remarks are now given in an expanded form, 
with the sincere desire that they may prove useful to the 
Working Classes. 



Well, Mends, you say, " The working classes are dreadfully 
oppressed;" you are right, they are dreadjully oppressed! 
1 have long thought so. The condition of the working 
classes is not what it ought to be. The working classes 
produce much of the wealth of this country, and they 
ought to be in possession of a portion of that wealth. 
This is according to the laws of nature, and agreeable to 
the laws of Q-od, since nature's laws are G-od's laws. But 
the working classes are not in possession of their portion 
of the wealth of this country. Have not the few got it 
aU, or nearly bo ? Do they not live m TCia;gK\SjL<ije?c^ 
while the working classes are \io\iaei ^\\ete ^'^ yv^^r^^^^^ 
not put their caUle ; or there are 5ot ^Vem>iJc^o"efe^^%^^ , 
hideous buUdings, Union poor-Tiowe* cmi g««^^ v^"^ 



which a working man ought never to require. Indeed, 
are not these places a disgrace to England — ^monuments of 
her shame ? Ought not three-fourths of them to be con- 
verted into self-supporting schools, railway stations, or 
to some other useful purposes, or still better, swept from 
the land ? And this they will be if you will but follow 
my advice. We want a change ! It is not right that all 
the wealth should be shut up in the pockets of the few, 
while the multitudes of the industrious and hard-working 
are destitute, while the millions are in rags and poverty. 
A portion of this wealth ought to be in the hands of the 
artisan and labouring classes. They ought to have a 
stake in the country ! 

There should be a more general prosperity pervading 
the homes of Englishmen in the cottage as well as in the 
mansion ; and until there is some approximation to this 
state of things, England cannot be in a healthy condition. 
It will go well neither with the poor nor with the rich, for 
their interests are identical — are inseparable, since one 
partir cannot suffer without the other sooner or later sus- 
taining injury with it. Now the interesting point for our 
investi&ntion is, and let us lay it bear without fear of con- 
tradich^n, how are the working classes to be respected- 
have a voice in the Q-ovemment which they uphold with 
their sinews — ^and be raised in the social scale ? Who are 
the parties oppressing them and always preventing their 
elevation ? And here don't let us mince the matter, but 
let us speak out boldly and make ourselves heard without 
fear of any man, so that we only stick to the truth. First, 
then, are not our rulers guilty ? They have not paid suf- 
ficient attention to the interests of the working daeses. 
Laws have been passed most injurious to them— laws 
which have kept them in a brutal condition — ^laws which 
have pauperised and demoralised them to an awfiil extent ; 
and when the evils arising from these laws have been un- 
mistskeahlj evident, Gk)vemment have made no attempt 
to rescmd these laws. 
-Again we bare too many oJ the ans^wccws^ ^oS^ ^ 
n^lect towards the working doBaea— \iTCtt% m ^^'sa.^ 
^'^om>i20, wbUe their labourexB occupy «te^e» W^aS^l N^nfi^* 
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for human beings. We know and rejoice that there are 
manj among the aristocracy to whom tliis charge does not 
apply, but, alas ! there are too many of them to whom it 
is applicable, and who would do well to read the Apostle 
St. tfames's lecture to landowners. By the splendid man- 
sion there should be for the industrious labourer not a stye 
but a comfortable cottage, ensuring a proper division of 
the family, and thus promotive not only of comfort, but 
of morality and religion. 

Agaiii, we have the wealthy, the almost princely manu- 
Ikcturers, who assemble himoreds, it may be thousands, of 
tiieir fellow-creatures in certain localities : and for what 
purpose P To do them good ? This, alas ! forms but a 
small part of their calculation, as is too evident from the 
entire absence of interest shown to promote the social 
and moral welfare of those by whom their riches increase. 
There is, it is true, a huge chimney pointing to heaven, 
but where is the heaven-du*ected spu*e, and the school for 
your little ones ? There is the beU to call you to your 
early daily tasks, but where the Sabbath-going bell to in- 
vite you to the house of prayer and praise ? What care 
for the social and moral elevation of the people P In 
shorty by too many (there are honourable exceptions), the 
workinff classes are regarded as so many machines, from 
whom the object is to extract the greatest possible amount 
of labotir, at the enormous sacrifice of the bodies and souls 
of the people, paring down the wages to the starving 
point. Oh ! the awmL responsibility of such parties in 
thus treating, in thus neglecting immortal beings ! It is 
a reproach to rich men that God should give them so muehj 
and that they should give the poor so little. It is a 
solemn truth, they have their consolation. 

Again, must we not be &ithful, and notice the ministers 
of religion ? Are we not verily guilty concerning our 
brethr^, the working classes P We have not taken suf- 
ficient interest in their concerns — ^we have not sipoken. 
out plainljr as we ought to have done m ^'fe ^^yQ^:w^^\s^ 
crying aloud against the sin of covetauaTie»»,"«^^^?^^^ 
wm© national — more espedally o\]L^t ^e «» uotwiwoX 
-r3^ to have placed ourselveB at t\ie\Le»A oS. e^^T^ ^^^ 
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movement for the eradication of national vices, and deteri- 
orating influences, Alas ! instead of being in the van of 
public sentiment and feeling with regard to great moral 
reformations, we have too often been in the rear, untiL 
the pressure from without influenced our opinions and 
actions, instead of our guiding the public sentiment. 
A civil Q-ovemment may not perhaps go a-head except as 
the nation sanctions it ; but far otherwise should it be 
with religious teachers, who should always be in advance 
of the people. Our Lord and Master ever had compassion 
upon the poor and oppressed, but we ministers of his most 
holy religion have too often sided with the rich, and the 
fear of man has brought us into a snare. Ministers have 
also MLen into the great mistake of looking only after the 
soul, to the neglect of the body — attempting to separate 
what Q-od has joined together ; and the mischief resulting 
from this departure from G-od's arrangement, the Lord 
will surely bring to judgment. It is indeed a great mis- 
take, a very fatal mistake, to regard man merely through 
the medium of eternity. Q-od has created him a physical as 
well as a spiritual being, and destined him for two worlds, 
for the present as weU as for the next : and to neglect his 
physical nature is to prevent his moral and spiritual im- 
provement. Man should be treated as a physical, as an 
intellectual, and as an immortal being, each in its proper 
degree ; and as the just poising of these different and ois-. 
tinct elements in man's constitution secures his well-being 
for both worlds, so the balance of these powers being de- 
stroyed, man's happiness for time and eternity is jeopar- 
dised. 

But lastly, let us come to the class of aU others who are 
pre-eminently the oppressors and tyrants of the working 
classes, who nave done more to pauperise, degrade, and ruin 
them than the united influence of the other parties. We 
have hitherto spoken in the plural. Li aU that is gone 
before, I am one with you. iad now forgive my plainness 
wnen I tell you who are pre-enmieiv^^ ^<b cr^^Tessors 
^ad tyranta of the woridng claaae^. TVie^ «s»tKe -uoqtVcwr^ 
clones themselves! Answer me. ^WWi«ie>3cL«^^0ftaJt«Q^ 
port the gin-palaces, public-iio\iBeB, aEA^ie«5t-^Q^^ ^^ ^ 



coimtiy ? 2^ working classes I Who are they that keep 
six thousand of these pest houses, as the feeling Cowper well 
designates them, in London alone ? The toorkmg classes ! 
Who are they that spend a million a-year in accursed 
drink in the city of G-lasgow ? The working classes ! 
Who are they that make thirty thousand men, women, 
and children, drunk every Saturoay night, and the greater 
part of Sunday in the same city '^ the monsters of men 
and the pictures of beasts ? " The unyrking classes ! And 
while you follow the habit of swallowing this vile drink, 
what Q-ovemment, Tory, Whig, or Eadical, what aristocracy 
and manufacturers, with a host of philanthropists to back 
them, can improve your condition r If you will not help 
yourselves, how can others help you? The means of 
improvement are in your own hands — who wishes to 
deprive you of your rights ? Tou clamour loudly for 
redress, and I for one am quite prepared to accede to 
your demands. You demand less taxation — so say I. 
Let us at a stroke take off the duty upon malt, gin, spirits, 
tobacco, and snuff, by never again promoting the use of 
these foul and debasing demoralisers. This is an easy way 
of disposing of the heaviest, most grievous, oppressive, and 
absurd of ail taxation. Surely your stomachs were never 
given you to convert into beer-barrels, nor your mouths 
mto chimneys, nor your noses into dust-holes ; away then 
with all such filthy habits, as altogether unworthy of 
Englishmen ! i 

The working classes compldin that the rich have all the 
land — ^the wealth and influence of the nation — while they 
are destitute, poverty-stricken, and powerless. But whose 
&ult is this ? Is it the fault of the rich, or is it the 
fault of the working classes ? An enormous portion of the 
wealth of this great country is in the hands of the working 
classes ; which they recklessly — ^wantonly waste upon de- 
basing habits, and defeat all the efforts of the rich and of 
the benevolent to elevate the workiwg eVaa^^^. "WcsaS^Tv^cJsi 
have the working classes, witb t\ie\T enoTTCvowa ns^'^^^^*^^ 
ftax the rich and benevolent witYi pooT-T«X^^ «sA cj?*^^^ 
banties F AU this is disgraceful to tYie >NOtVm^ cS.^'e^^^ ^ 
ngland. Let them devote tlie Nvealt\it\ve^ ^o^ ^^^ 
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this order, and "reprove sharply" the rich, and be lenient to 
the poor. But my anxiety has been to prove faiths to all, 
and may all, with G-od's help, prove faithful to their country. 
Remember the memorable words of our distinguished 
countryman on the summit of the lofty column towering 
above us, JEnghmd expects every mom will do hi» duty. 
Let us seek her prosperity and usefulness, and let ns look 
for the blessing of Heaven upon our labour, for with that 
we shall prevail, though men and devils may oppose us. Let 
us go forth in the strength of the living &oa, not leaning 
upon an arm of flesh. The wisest know but little, even 
Solomon admitted he was but a little child. The strongest 
are but as tow. Paul, the bold and intrepid champion of 
Christianity, declared he felt his strength to be perfect 
weakness. Let us then seek the wisdom which cometh 
down from above, and that strength which can enable us 
to do all things. And if the spirit of the Lord but 
influence our hearts and lives, then the royal law. Thou 
shalt love thy neighhov/r as thyself, will mould our charac- 
ters and shape our course, and England will rise to pros- 
perity and greatness. What we want in this country ia 
an increase not of religious Sentimentalism, but of sterling, 
self-denying, practical Ohristianity. An increase of national 
and individual piety, and then we shall soon have an 
increase of national prosperity and individual happiness, 
and love and good-mU. to the working classes. Our land 
would give her increase, and Q-od, even our own Grod, would 
give us His blessing. Let us work for it, and pray for it, 
and then we shall have it. Then wiU follow " fflory to 
Q-od in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men." We shall have in the best sense, Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. 



ENGLISH SAVAGES. 

(JFrom * The THmea,' August 20th, 1852.) 

' We fear it ia impossible to deny t\m\. '^\ka»\.^'^i«t\i^'Ofta 
merits of the lower class of o\iP coAmtrjraexv, ^m\^^Ts^^ 
abatement must be made in any eatVmate© oi ^^T^aSctfsw^ 
'^^^'^^^i-, in consideration of a Nery W?.^ o^^^x^ ^ 
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brutality. While theologians are quarrelling about the 
particular creed which is to be intrusted with the monopoly 
of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, and other 
ciyilising lore, we appear to be training up, to the disgrace 
and the confiision of the litigant parties, a race of bar- 
barians, ignorant alike of their duty to G-od and man, and 
stimulati]^ the most ferocious passions by the most brutal 
excesses. The glimpses which we obtain from time to time 
of the life and manners of the lowest portion of the labour- 
ing classes in London are deeply disgraceful to our civili- 
sation and our laws.' 

/ If a ruffian has drunk to excess and faQs to pick a quarrel 
with any of his boon companions, his natural impulse on his 
return home is to beat, to cut, to stab, or to multilate his 
wife. We are informed, on authority we cannot doubt, 
that the niunber of women who resort to our hospitals to 
recover from the ill effects of such systematic brutality, is 
enormous ; and that in many cases the patient only returns 
to her home to suffer violence which renders any ftui;her 
f^plication to these benevolent institutions unnecessary. 
Another case with which we are now unhappily familiar is 
that of drunken or cruel mothers horribly iU-using their own 
children, lashing them to torture, or even, as in a recent 
instance, bimiing them with red-hot irons. Age appears 
to be as little respected as sex. The young and vigorous 
fall with merciless ferocity upon the old and feeble, and 
every notion of fair play is utterly discarded. To kick a 
man when he is down is disgraceful ; but the head and face 
of a woman are selected by preference as the mark of the 
heavy hob-nailed shoe of her nusband or her paramour, and 
the victim is fortunate if she is not jumped upon as well as 
kicked. The teeth are caUed into requisition as well as 
the hand, the foot, and the bludgeon. Noses and ears 
are bitten off, and Ups and cheeks are frightfully lacerated. 
A dead set is made at the police, as if they were the natural 
enemies of the human race. Not a ^eek ^^.safc's* ^^r^isSws^ 
several of this exemplary and uaefvi tote-^ T^Q.evsm'^'^pi'^s^ 
personal injury, not from crimma\a »e^m^ \.o ^nov^^^ 
pursuit of justice, but from \)Tuta\ and dxxjcoJ&a^ ^c^^^ 
with whose orgies it is their duty to come m e.o^\»s^»« 
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* * There is but one ; we can do for him,' was the exclam- 
ation of a prisoner the other day, and seems to express with 
conciseness and clearness the nue of action observed by dis- 
orderly classes towards the guardians of the public peace.' 

* We have not space to support our assertions by parti- 
cular instances, but we appeal to any one who has read the 
police reports of * The Times ' for the last six months, 
whether the picture we have given of the manners of the 
lowest class ol English and Irish is in any respect over- 
charged.' 

' The cause of this disgusting and repulsive manifestation 
of brutality is undoubtedly to be found in ignorance and 
intemperance ; but we cannot afford to wait till the educa- 
tion question is settled for the remedy of evils so flagrant 
and notorious. Let us see if the law provides an adequate 
remedy for such offences, and interposes its salutary terror 
to shield the weak and defenceless from the brutal abuse 
of superior strength.' 

But whab converts Englishmen into savages ? The demon 
strong drink ! Bemove the cause and the effect will cease. 



dDrigiflttl lititlti 

THE WEDGE OF GOLD. 

Who has not often, after serious reflection, been amazed at the vast 

efforts that are made in this country to meet, and in some measure to 

counteract, the torrents of iniquity that everywhere so fearfully prevail. 

And who has not as often been forced, with the deepest humility, to 

confess that those means, gigantic as they are, have altogether failed 

to remove or to correct the evil. But the means are dovhtless adequate 

to the emergency, if they were rightly appUed. It behoves us, therefore, 

as responsible beings (responsible for the sin that abounds^ tmless we 

ftse every means to remove itj, to enquire how it is that the preaching 

of the G-ospel (for the Gtospel is preached) has hitherto peoved a 

FAILUBE ! May not the Divine admonition to Joshua be applied to 

us ? ** Israel hath sinned " — ^** There is an accursed thing in the midst 

of tbee, O Israel " — " JiTeither wiU I be with you any more, except ye 

destroy the accursodi from, among you." "En^ondi \fflJiNi ^ycov!^ " wid 

90 renemous 18 sin, especially when it aAi^ta wm.Qfn%^o^^ ^^^^^^ 
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that one dndun of ife is able to infeot the whole maM. " Have we 
not manj AaJbaoB m England's oamp, more &tal to the best interests 
of tiie nation than ike Wedge of Gold to the arm j of Israel ? Eng- 
land hath sinned, and b j the Divine decree her transgression shall 
paraUse erety ellbrt Atil the accursed thing is denoonoed and ban- 
ished from tiieland. 

The rules of Church of England Toung Men's Society 

were onoe put into my hands ; and on looking through its pages I 
was delisted with the arrangements for meetings, lectures, &c., and 
was struck with the apparent zeal manifested throughout, for the 
^ory of Qod and the good of our fellow creatures ; but towards the 
end a misgiying crossed my mind as I read ** Subscriptions will be 
thankfully reoeired by the Treasurer, Brewery,* " 

Thus is the Brewety the Wedge of Chid, interwoyen in all our reli- 
gious movements ; and so long as the Achan is tolerated among us, so 
long (in accordance with the Divine decree, " except ye destroy the 
accursed from among you ") will the Gospel be preached compara- 
tively in vain. 

A CHURCHMAN. 



BISHOP HALL'S SELECT THOUGHTS. 

"Thbbb is nothing more odious than a fruitless old age. Now, 
since no tree bears fruit in autumn unless it blossom in the spring, to 
the end that my age may be profitable and laden with ripe fruit, I 
will endeavour that my youth may be studious, and flowered with the 
blossoms of learning and observation." 

As Chbist was both a lamb and a lion, so is every Christian : a lamb, 
for patience and suffering, and innocence of life : a lion, for boldness 
in his innooency. I would so order my courage and mildness, that I 
may be neither Uon-like in my conversation, nor sheepish in the de- 
fence of a good cause. 

THE CHILD AND THE TIGER. 

Ik the fwr east, " on a stem and rock-bound coast," the encroaching 
waters of the ever restless ocean have formed an estuary^ separatui^ 
from the mainland a hold and beautiful pTomoxv^rj., caS^^aft.^ ^«:sav>^^ 

u^ -' / *?rV5*T wen a " Report." and I am\vaop^ \.o *«3 V>as*. N^t^^^^'^v 
SfSS^St ^J ^ ^^"^ of Gold, it then \>ecome% «. cuW ^ vX *Tex>«. 
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singular appearance, " The Dolphin's Nose," on whose green and richly- 
wooded suimnit, man, with good taste, has erected a castellated build- 
ing, with turrets and towers overlooking the sea. A covered way leads 
from the house to a detached building, surrounded by a very high wall 
by way of protection from beasts of prey. Tl^js formed the sleeping 
apartment of the widowed master of the mansion ; and in an inner 
room was the little bed on which reposed his son and heir, a lovely 
boy. Alampwaabonung, andthe^htfeUonaimrrorwhichstooa 
opposite the door, the only article of furniture to mark that woman 
once " had part and portion there." It was midnight : the infismt slept 
*' cahn as chiQd's repose" ; but the £sither could not sleep : fsist-thronging 
memories of bygone days, the thoughts of that dear partner separated 
from him by the hand of death, anxiety about the welfisure of his child, 
and official duties, stole over him, and combined to keep him watchful. 
The weather was oppressive, though every door and window stood 
open to woo each passing breeze. His child awakes and cries, and the 
attention of the lonely watcher is at once arrested. Suddenly he 
observes a dim and shadowy form creep by him, with stealthy step, 
into the room that held his child. Is it a dream, or phantom conjured 
up by the memories of the past ? The light of a solitary lamp svnmg 
m>m above, and glanced upon the glossy coat of a huge royal tiger, 
which, impelled by hunger and attracted by the cries of the child, had 
sprung over the protecting wall. O the intense, the breathless agony 
of that moment which allows scarce time for thought — none for 
action ! The royal brute sees his own image reflected in the mirror, 
to him as the image of an enemy ; scowl reflects scowl, and he crouches 
for a spring : his silent enemy is prepared also : one wave of his 
snakelike tail, one indignant growl, one bound, and the mirror ^lIIs 
clashing around him in countless gUttering fragments. Scarce two 
more bounds, the first through the suite of chambers, the second over 
the wall ; and he sped far away to his solitary lair, far away in the 
deep forest, where the still night echoes the deep throbbing of his pant- 
ing heart ; and the father kneels with clasped hands over the bed of his 
child. And, when the animation had returned, when the mantling 
blood flowed back through his veins, his gratitude to the Almighty 
hand which had willed that his child should be spared was not loud, 
but deep. He soon followed his beloved partner to the tomb ; and 
they both lay buried in a shady spot, side by side, unheeding the 
" summer sun's most piercing rays, and the vexed ocean at the top- 
most swell." The infant thus preserved has since been amidst the 
roar of canon and the clang of war. He bears a charmed life. The 
hand of the God of mercy is upon him, and has not suffered that one 
bair ofbia head BhovlA. perish. — Colomal Magazine, 

X)UIjr£:iNa BY TH^ iLO^^. 
fw Iiiah gentleman, resident in Canada, ^«a de«io>aB ol^e«c«v»2^ 
1^^.^ '^^'* ^ back- woodsmen, \xss\^&^ oi ixVtW^.^j'*^ ^ 
^^tutiona and money in luxuries and ^\eaa\iie •, «a^^ e^MKc^^t-SP 
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costs in America Bomething more than a dollar a bottle, whenerer the 
old eentleman saw his sons raise the bright sparkling wine to their 
lips, ne used humoronslj to exclaim to them, "Ah! my boys, there 
goes an acre of land, trees and all ! " — News of the World. 

And may we not say to the Englishman, swallowing his pint of 
of beer, '* there goes a yard of lan^ freehold and all ! " [Ed. E. M.] 

WORTH KNOWING. 

WuJCJNEVKK an artisan leaves off strong drink the usual course of 
proceeding is this : — ^He begins to pay lus debts ; he purchases decent 
clothing for himself and fieanily ; he makes his habitation clean, and 
proTides good fbmiture ; he buys a few books ; takes his family to a 
place of worship ; and, if not content with being clean and decent 
amongst surrounding ddrt and wretchedness, he looks for a better 
residence in some airy and salubrious locality, leaving lus unimprov- 
able residence to be occupied by one like his former self^ who prefers 
drinking, smoking, and gamblmg, to the comfort and decencies of 
domestic life. — ^iSuf. 

POPULAR FOLLY. 

AccOBBlsra to the report of the University Commissioners, a Student's 
tobacco bill often amounts to £40 a year. No wonder that the pros- 
pects of so many young men, " Vanish in Smoke. *' — Shields Gcusette. 



^iklital, liHtnrital; tograpljiral, k MiMtWrnms 

Answers to October Questions, 

BIBLICAL. 

1. — ^Twenty miles south of Hebron, and at the extremity of the Holy 
Land ; the place where Abraham made an alliance with Abimelech. 
Twenty miles N.E. from Jerusalem, and six from. Jordan ; the first 
city in Canaan, taken bv Joshua. Ebenezer is situated in Judea, 
and is the place where Samuel set up a witness stone $ see SamusIi 
I, 7 and 12. 

2. — Miriam's ; after the passage of the Red Sea. 

3. — ^Law repeated. A pledge on fhepttct ol Qto^ \/i ^si^^'Nss&^yi- 
mhe; and tluB with a view to secure man^A o\>edie^c«>^^2r5 ^^^rssssss^ 
of gratitude and love^ A good message, ox ^^aAXivair^*. ^o^w^^^ 
^^ together; to form a parallel or Bi3mM\.w^ft oi V>aBxa.^H^^ o 
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4. — Four times. First, to Mary at tlie Sepulchre ; secondly, to His 
disciples on the same evening; thirdly, eight days after this to 
Thomas ; fourthly to His disciples at the Sea of Tihmas. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 
6. — ^Alfred. 

6. — ^Philip of Spain's support of the rehelUon in Ireland, and the 
attack of the English upon the Spanish settlements in the West Indies ; 
and the support given by England to Protestantism. The Spanish 
Armada proved an abortion, and many of the ships were wrecked. 

7. — ^The principal town in the Highlands of Scotland ; West Prussia ; 
France ; Cape oi good Hope ; a rocky island at the mouth of the 
Canton river; North Atlantic; Southern extremity of America; 
Australia. 

8. — ^London ; Liverpool ; Bristol ; Portsmouth ; Devonport ;• Brest ; 
Toulon ; Bochefort ; Cherbourg ; Seville ; Cadiz ; Dantzic. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — ^When what is abstractedly lawful becomes from any cause dete- 
riorating to the national or individual character, and unfavourable to 
moral and religious progress. 

10. — "No : since this is to confirm them in their vicious habits, and 
to make no distinction beeween virtue and vice. 

11. — ^House-band — the band and bond of the house. 

12. — Wood ; Stone ; and Metal Type. 



November Questions, 

BIBLICAL. 

1. — ^What reasons may be advanced for supposing that St. Peter 
never was at Bome ? 

2. — ^Explain John n, 20, by a history of the Temple referred to. 

8. — ^How many Herods are mentioned in the New Testament, and 
give particulars of the family P 

4. — ^What event did the Jews commemorate by the festival of 

HISTORICAL AND GEiOGUKPHlCMi. 
^- — Who waa the first British Bishop Yi\ioe© XMNCoa Sa ^fw^ets^ 

^'—Wbo waa the Bnt person who axiffered'JILasX^^^'^'^^^^*^^ 
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7. — ^Fram whence Were Great Britain and Ireland originallj settled ? 
8. — ^What does Great Britain include ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — What features in the character of the late Duke of Wellington, 
especially demand our admiration ? 

10. — ^Are Wisdom and Knowledge synonymous ? If not, point out 
the diffeorence. 

11. — ^What period is usually termed the Augustan age of English 
literature. 

12. — ^What is the di£brence between a clever man and a man of 
genius? 



MEN OF ENGLAND. 

Men of England ! bless the hour 

Ye were bom in such a land, 
Bom and nursed in Freedom's home. 

Foremost in the world ye stand ! 
Peaceful stUl, while ruin visits 

Many a fiur and lovely spot. 
Let your hearts be warmly grateful. 

Men of England ! for your lot. 

Men of England ! Are ye rich ? 

Let your gratitude be shown, 
To the Providence that blessed you, 

Not in empty words alone ; 
He that blessed you looks to see 

Your poorer brother^s not forgot, 
For he is your brother still, 

However lofty be your lot. 

Men of England ! are ye poor ? 

Be contenated with your state ; 
Heads are toiling, hesurts are feeling 

For you 'mongst the "nxSla. and. ^^KtBi\> \ . 
Wealth that brings a thowsand e»xe« 
And thousand sorrowa enry xtfAi, 
^ut iumble though, your homely loaj \3(©> 
Be thankful for your lot. 
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Men of England ! Rich and poor ! 

With generous love each other trust. 
Stand nobly by each other's cause 

When you reel that it is just; 
Then, Englishmen ! ye,ll bless the hoiir 

Ye were bom in such a spot, 

And the world itself shall enyy 

(Well it may !), your happy lot. 

T. C. W. 



GRACE. 

Make us, thy creatures, thankful Lord, 

For this our daily food ; 
Our deeds to thee, how ill they are ! 

And thine to us, how good ! 
Oh ! may we, strengthened and refreshed, 

Rise up from every meal 

With lips to sing, and life to show 

The thankfrdness we feel. 

T. C. W. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Magazine is not published for profit, but for usefulness. It is, however, 
very imiK)rtant that if the Magazine is to be continued, our friends should kindly 
exert themselves and encourage us, so that we may not sustain loss. 

Friends desirous of promoting the interest of England's Mission, could do 
so by ordering a certain number of copies, through their booksellers, which 
might lie upon their counters, and if any remldned unsold, by themselves en- 
gaging to take them. 

In addition to Statistical and other information, each number will contain 
Twelve Questions — 4 Biblical, 4* Historical, or Geographical^ and 4 Miscel- 
laneous. 

Contributions of Original Articles, Useftil Extracts, Statistics, Anecdotes, 
Questions, Letters, &c., will be thankflilly received. The initials and place of 
residence we should prefer appearing to those contributions we may publish, 
and in the case of the letters, the Trade, of the writer. All communications to 
be addressed, prepaid, to the Editors of England's Mission, Harbury, Warwick- 
shire. Advertisements and Books for review to be sent before the 15th of each 
month. 

Those fnends to whom the Magazine is sent, are respectfully requested to 
Bend subacriptionB in advance, if they wish theVx lHasaci^nA \a\a cvD&Kn«dL. 

The BniTOMs acknowledge, with thanks, the wi«&^t «* \^.tiata^.^.,lw^^ 
*»fteitea« distribution of the October and ISovexotoeT noiaJaw* ««. :RtiaV»ia«% 
'*^*w*^ Amongst the Clergy in the east ot l.oiieLOii. 
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"THE ALMSHOUSE." 

BY THE EEV. J. B. OWEN, 

TICAK OV ST. If art's, BILSTOV, AVD CHAIRMAN OV THE WOLVERHAMPTON 

UNION. 

TJiTDEB tliis chapter of many sweet and tender verses, 
breathing of love and howels of compassion, perhaps fifty- 
different kinds of charitable institutions may be classed. 
There are asylums for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
even for the triple calamity of deaf, dumb, and blind ; for 
the plaintive victim of consumption; the lunatic, the 
the cripple, the idiot; for poor vromen labouring with 
child, penitent Magdalens, decayed housekeepers, the 
widow, the orphan, the foundling, the superannuated 
governess ; the veteran soldier and sailor ; domestic 
servants out of place, and seaman without a ship ; for the 
afflicted with small-pox, scrofula, cancer, spinal, and other 
special maladies ; there are dormitories for the houseless, 
reformatories for thejdischarged thief; soup kitchens for 
the destitute, mendacitv societies for the rehef of genuine 
beggary ; Dorcas, and mendly societies ; coal and blanket 
and clothing societies ; general and particular hospitals, 
dispensaries ; almshouses innumerable, open to all classes 
of applicants, subject to certain conditions of previous 
character or position; special almshouses, connected 
with every trade and pro&ssion in the kingdom; alms- 
houses and asylums, or annual allowances, connected with 
the guilds of the various London and provincial com- 
panies. Funds for the payment of the premium for poor 
apprentices ; money-doles in most of our parish churcnes ; 
the weekly distribution of loaves on the Sabbath ; the 
monthly oblation of alms at the Holy Eucharist; the 
annual largesses on St. Thomas's day, Christmas, and 
other sacred anniversaries. Annual balls, concerts, and 
other less desirable methods of raiaixi^ «^vfe^!Cs^'^<B«s^.»l^ii 
Buch claaaea of cases as the Spitai&eY&s^^ -^^^qet, ^^isstoyaafc^ 
needlewomen, decayed tradesmen, xeivi^^e^, eaxv^c«5>iw^^^ 
victima of epidemics, &re, ftood, aad %\i\Y^«i^- "^^^^ 
are the poor-boxes at the churc\i dooTO, «Jt "^^ ^^ 
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courts, and even at the gates of prisons, as if stem old 
Justice connived at a little weir nole in the wall, that 
Charity might slink in to them who could'nt get out 
to her ! And * last, though not least,' there is " The 
Society for the Improvement of the Dwellings and Grene- 
ral Condition of the Labouring Classes," all of which 
institutions are free. The recipients of their bounty have 
to pay no subscriptions of their own to entitle them to 
partake of it. These comprise our leading national 
charities, the varied forms of " The Almshouse.". Ma- 
terial architecture has its five orders ; the architecture of 
English charity has its fifty ! Every style of column that 
supports its eleemosynary sanctuary, seems graven with 
the stability of the national character, and inscribed, as if 
by the mystic hand that wrote the tables on Sinai, "Do wUo 
others as ye would they should do tmto you,^* Step across 
the street to the old row of Almshouses, in yonder old 
country town, and read the inscription on the modest 
stone tablet let into a little niche in the wall, that looks 
like a shrine in which was canonised the memory of post- 
humous beiievolence, and read the old English lettering 
that tells you 

"These Ten Almshouses were. built and en- 
dowed by Dame Dorothy Softheart, for ye perpet- 
ual maintenance of Ten poor Widows, or Ancient 
Maidens of honest life and conversation, in the 
year of Grace, 1670, " 

and bless God that you live under laws whose impartial 
justice throws the shield of their protection alike over the 
diarities of the dead and the penuries of the Hving. Ee- 
verse the decrepid ivy that clings feebly to its dingy brick- 
work, and yet dreads not the rapine of a single leaf. Its 
shrivelled fibres tell you, like a natural registry, how 
many generations they and the mossy old walls have 
waxed green and wrinkled together ; like an old couple 
^atj, £'om long habit and mutual interest and attachment, 
grow like each other. Beapect tiie t\im'^\ii\xc^TVK2q ^^ciSi^^ 
that, weak and emaciated as ttiey axe, ttie> i«acfe eiassv^ 
^ keep inviolate the sacred precmcta oi ^e paac^, 
^oimt the extravagant excess of Yraidcyw^ A^^"^ ^^^^ * 
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the old ladies' spectacles, spotless as their characters, and 
transparent as tneir placid features, and admire the tender 
legislation that left at least the light of charity untaxed, 
and perhaps tempted it to bask too freely in the sunshine 
of its solitary privilege ! Pardon the old ladies, if their 
uniformity of costume has not secured a monotony of 
personal aspect (which was never intended), but allows 
room for their individuality of taste, fancy, and personal 
impression ; not a few of the veteran feminines sticking 
true to their gender and traditions to the last, and 
" dreaming it might come true that somebody would come 
and marry them some day — why not?'* Bespect the 
forlorn heroism that iUust^tes a numm entitletfto 87m. 
pathy in all shapes, that " while there's life there's hope." 
If they were not happy there, they would not dream of 
sharing it elsewhere. Cheerfiil English Almshouse ! the 
vety smoke of your quaint old chimneys rises Hke an in- 
cense offered up thankfully to Him who is " not the God of 
the dead, but of the living, for aU live unto Him," alike 
the builders of these Bethesders, and " the impotent folk " 
whom they support there. Thus, with all our failings, we 
have some splendid assets. It is a country to be proud of 
as citizens, to be thankful for as Christians. But for our 
national drinking, we might be, under Gk)d, the happiest as 
well as the mightiest nation in history. Whatever success 
may attend " The Model Parish," the mere experiment is 
worthy of being ranked among the highest class of efforts 
in Christian philanthropy. 



POPULAE INVESTMENTS: 

BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, 
Flear 9f Si, Marg't, Bikton, and Chairman of the Wohmhomphn Union, 

I POB one, don't blame the government, for not having 
earlier made provident societies, ctoba, ot o^StiCc icst^^ <:Sl 
investments for the operative claasea ttie «viyy^'&^ qIV*^^^ 
tion, as they were not numerous enou^ «.V. «q:^ ^as^^st 

penod to attract legislative attention, noT to x^o^^n ^ 

pabhc gTounds, its interference. 
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If it be replied, the government, in itb parental character, 
would have done wisely to have suggested and originated 
such societies for its citizens, we reply, the citizens them- 
selves create the government, and hence, in England, it is 
the usual and more natural order, for movements rather to 
originate with the people, than with the legislature. The 
people are jealous of any seeming dictation, and better sub- 
mit to the check of authority than to its spur. 

The duty of belonging to some one investment society of 
the kind has presented itself to the writer's mind in the 
following light : — 

Por the last twelve years he has been considerably en- 
gaged in the administration of Poor Law relief. He cannot 
disguise from his reluctant notice the painful fact, of how 
large and overwhelming a per-centage of appKcants for 
relief had been, for long periods of their Kves, in the habit 
of earning wages the surplus of which, remaining over and 
above the cost of their maintenance, would, if properly in- 
vested, have secured them an honourable independent subr 
sistence for the unproductive residue of their lives. Their 
frugal contemporaries, whom they scandalise by their 
example, they further tax with the burden of their subsis- 
tence. They commit a constructive injustice upon their 
more provident feUow-citizens ; and when society inveighs 
against the gratuitous pauper, not because he is poor, but 
because he viciously made himself so — society is not unjust 
in such a retaliation upon its trespassers. 

The gracious law of England, that makes the poor-rate 
compulsory, would deal with scarcely more than even- 
handed justice to compel some kind of club-payment too, 
for why should I be compelled to contribute to the support 
of my neighbour, and he not be compelled to contribute in 
some shape to support himself ? If it were an infringement 
of the Hberty of the subject to compel my neighbour to 
support a club, it is an equal infringement on my subject- 
liberty to compel me to support my neighbour. 

I only ask for equal legislation ; msSke poor-rates and 
club-ratea equaJlj voluntary, or equally compulsory, and 
Ifoth would be the better for eit\ieT altfeTHMdcCT^. 
Senpture enjoins^ as at once a ftocvsii asA ^ ^i:«at^ 
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duty, providence and frugality. In the writer's observa- 
tion, too, provident men are as generally distinguished by 
their hospitality, as by their frugality. JThey have imbibed 
this two-fold spirit from that Divine magnanimity that 
first fed the hungry thousands in the "wilderness, and after 
they had eaten and were filled, ^gathei^ed up the fragments 
that remained, that nothing he lostJ* It is this habit of 
' gathering up the fragments,' that constitutes all the dif- 
ference between the lot that lives from hand to mouth, 
and that which has * bread enough to eat and to spare.' 
That which Scripture thus enjoins, Nature and Providence 
alike illustrate. Each passing season prepares for its 
successor. The subsoil organisations of Sprmg, elaborate 
the growth and increase of Summer, and the ripenings of 
Autumn create the supply of the insolvent Winter. Youth 
is a gymnastic school of exercise for manhood, and the 
hardy vigour and occupations of manhood, realise the store 
that shall support the infirmities of age. Tlie body corrup- 
tible is the seedling of the body incorruptible ; it must be 
' sown a natural body,' ere it can be * raised a spiritual 
body ; ' and thus life itself is a didactic series of prepara- 
tions for eternity. Human experience, in aU its shifts and 
changes, corroborates the necessity of adherence to these 
views. That the policy of providing against the contin- 
gencies of life is generally admitted and acted upon among 
the better informed classes, is obvious from the fact, that 
in A.D. 1837, nearly six hundred millions worth of their 
property was insured against fire alone. These people 
know what they are about, and they do not advise you to 
do something they do not do themselves. Their candid 
invitation to the working classes is to * do as they do' — ^to 
set aside a part to secure the whole — ^to sacrifice a trifling 
per centage of present means, to insure the permanent 
enjoyment of an ulterior provision. Why do not the work- 
ing classes do it ? In the first place, give them their due, 
many more of them do insure in clubs, or savings-banks 
than we are aware. They have not half the credit due to . 
them on this score. Mr. G-reig states, that the total nxim- 
ber of societies to which the woTkmg Aasa^^ ^Qtsto5J^\^<iO^^ 
not less than 33,232, and the nuraiber ol c.ootec^Nj^^'^ '^^ 
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not less than 3,032,000. They have a capital of no 
less than 11,360,000Z., and an annual income derived 
from their contributions and interest, of no less than 
4,980,000Z. There are no operatives in Europe equal to 
those of G-reat Britain, in the vrealth, intelligence, and influ- 
ence of their order. Vast as the sum is, which the opera- 
tives have thus invested in various societies, an immense 
amount of it, unhappily, will be wrecked in the profuse ex- 
penditure, incorrect tables, suicidal rules, and other calami- 
tous mismanagement of the systems they have adopted. 
A competeatlend of the writer, who has jone largd/mto 
the statistics of benefit societies writes, ' I have myself in- 
vestigated 110 societies, nearly all in the Midland counties, 
and tiiis is the summary. Only one could be considered 
sound and efficient, and which did not contain within itself 
the seeds of its own dissolution. One hundred and three 
held their meetings at pubHc-houses. The innkeepers had 
a direct interest in ninety-seven ; twenty-two were enrolled, 
and though, with the one exception, all unsound, they had 
obtained the sanction of government ; seventy-three shared 
their funds annually, and had to start afresh eveiy year. 
There were ninety clubs in one single parish, of which 
eighty-six held their meetings at pubHc-houses. Their rules 
required them to spend 981Z. a-year, exclusive of the annual 
feast (and, of course, exclusive of voluntary drinking ) ; 
forty societies have failed in one parish alone within the Last 
thirly years, and upwards of 2,500Z. have been squandered 
and lost through mismanagement ; five met at one public- 
house ; the landlord was l^asurer to four ; he was found 
dead in his bed ; and, consequently, the four non-enrolled 
societies lost the whole of their funds. 

AVliat a deplorable state of things it is, that the hard 
earnings of tne working man, to the amount of millions, 
should be invested in institutions of which the vast majority 
are pernicious to the morals, and a cruel swindling of the 
property of the people. Yet how difficult it is to convince 
men of the injury they do themselves \)y «v\ft\i«ia^cid3a.tlQns. 
It ig always easier to persuade working msG. >l.o ^\i xasyaK^ 
t^an to save it. They work Taard enow^, «^ ^«5 "^^ 
"aoatpart, live bard enough-, but too xoasi^ oi>3(aamtoa5s 
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hard, and that is the retributive cause of every other hard- 
ship. There must be labour, for it is the law of Grod, and 
it is the law of social necessiir and progress ; but there 
need be no hard working, nor hard living, but for the hard 
drinking. Yet hard as it is, or, rather, soft as it is, on the 
part of the drinkers, the drinking will go on, as lone as the 
dub-box lives and moves, and hath its being, in the dry and 
thirsty climate of the alehouse. A paragraph in the 
Labourers* Friend asserts that out of 9,000 societies re- 
ported, 8,000 were held at the alehouse. 

There is scarcely a greater contradiction than the associa- 
tion of the dub and the cup — of the means of saving with 
the means of wasting ; they have no moral amalgam ; it is 
the unnatural alliance of frugality with profligacy ; it is like 
the marriage of a pattern husband with a i^ttem vnfe — 
they together verify the old pagan &ble of the tub of Danaus 
that was full of holes, whose daughters were condemned to 
be perpetually fillin g it, while all that was laboriously 
poured in as wastefiilly and hopelessly ran out. 

Like Danaus' tub 
Is the public-house club, 
Their customers' mouths are the holes — 
lU spared is the chink 
That's wasted in drink, 
To the bane of their bodies and souls ! 

The immense power in the hands of the working men to 

Sromote their own social comfort and independence, is 
emonstrated by the fact that they are ^laend^g fifty-seven 
millions ayecvr in ardent spirits, beer and tobacco; equal to 
an income of sixteen shillings a week to nearly one million 
four hundred thousand people ! Surely, if so much can 
be spared for the indulgence of bad habits, a tenth of it 
could be easily diverted to the cultivation of good ones. 
The writer heard a story in Manchester of a calico-printer 
who, on his wedding day, was persuaded by his wife to 
tHHowher two baJf pints of ale a 4a.y «k&\ifcx ^^kc^. "^^ 
Mt^ber winced at the bargain, foT t1[io\]L^«i. tesi^«t^ssass&«^ 
be would have preferred a perfect ^\i«^ "«^^- "^^^ 
ifoth worked haxd, and he, poor maia,^» ^^?i$sa^ ^nss» 
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the public-house as soon as the factory closed. ^ The wife 
and husband seldom . saw much of each other, except at 
breakfast ; but as she kept things tidy about her, and made 
her stiated and even selfish allowance for housekeeping 
meet the demands upon her, he never complained. She 
had her daily pint, and he, perhaps, had his two or three 
quarts, and neither interfered with the other, except that 
at odd times she succeeded, by dint of one little gentle 
artifice or another, to win him home an hour or two earlier 
at night, and, now and then, to spend an entire eyening 
in his own house ; but these were rare occasions. They 
had been married a year, and on the morning of their wei 
ding anmversary, the husband looked askance at her neat 
and comely person with some shade of remorse, as he said, 
* Mary, we'n had no holiday since we were wed ; and, only 
that I haven't a penny in the world, we'd take a jaunt 
down to the village to see thee mother.' 

* Wouldst like to go, John ? ' said she, softly, between 
a smile and a tear, so glad to hear him speak so kindly — 
so like old times. * If thee'd like to go John, I'll stand 
treat.' 

* Thou stand treat,' said he, with half a sneer, * Hast got 
a fortime, wench ? ' 

* I^ay,' said she, ' but I'n gotten the pint o'ale.' 

* Gj-otten what ? ' said he. 

* The pint o'ale,' said she. 

John still did'nt understand her, till the fiuthful crea- 
ture reached down an old stocking from under a loose 
brick up the chimney, and counted out her daily pint of 
ale in the shape of 365 threepences (i, e,) 4Z. 11*. 3rf., 
and put them mto his hand, exclaiming, ' thou shalt have 
thee holiday, John ! ' 

John was ashamed, conscience - smitten, charmed, 

wouldn't touch it. * Hasn't thee had thy share ? Then I'U 

ha' no more,* he said. He kept his word. They kept their 

wedding day with mother — and the wife's little capital 

was the nudeua of a series oS. fexxga^. mNe"ai\.ix\aTAs^ -kJcafc 

ultdmately swelled out into a B\iop, aiaetorj^^tcc^wMaw^^ 

« country Beat, carriage, and, for oug^ofe^'^^^^^^^^^^- 
pool mayor I 
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Drink is the desolating demon of Great Britain. We 
have spent in intoxicating drink during the present cen- 
tury (u much as would pay the national debt twice over ! 
There are 180,000 gin-drinkers in London alone, and in 
that city three millions a-year are spent in gin. In thir- 
teen years, 249,000 males and 183,920 females were taken 
into custody for being drunk and disorderly. 

In Manchester, not less than a million a-year is spent 
in profl^acy and crime. In Edinburgh there are one 
thousand whisky shops, one hundred and sixty in one 
street ; and yet the city contains only two hundred bread 
shops. In Glasgow the poor-rates are 100,000^. a-year. 
* Ten thousand, ' says Alison, * get drunk every Satiirday 
night, are drunk all day Sunday and Monday, and not 
able to return to work till Tuesday or Wednesday. Glas- 
gow spends 1,200,000^. annually, in drink ; and 20,000 
&m^es are taken into custody for being drunk. ' And 
what are some of the normal results of such appalling sta- 
tistics P Insanity^ pawperism, prostitution, and crime. 

As to the insanity afi&liated on drink, the Bishop of 
London states, * that of 1,271 maniacs, whose previous 
histories were investigated, 649, or more than half of them, 
wrecked their reason in drinking.' As to its pauperism, 
it is estimated that not less than two thirds of our paupers 
are the direct or indirect victims of the same fatal vice. 

As to its prostitution. Its debauchrug influence is re- 
motely traceable in the 150,000 harlots of London, and 
their awful swarms in all our large towns and cities. 

And as to its relation to crime. In Parkhurst prison, it 
is calculated that four hundred out of five hundred juve- 
nile prisoners are immured there as the incidental results 
of parental debauchery. 

The Chaplain of the I^orthampton coimty jail lately in- 
formed the writer, that * of three hundred and two prison- 
ers in this jail during the last six months, one bundled and 
seventy-six attribute their ruin to drunkenness . Sixt^-fQvoL 
spent £x)m 2s, 6d, to 10«. a week in innk.^ ^5&Jt^^^ 's^^^J?^ 
jfivm lOg. to 17s. ; and ten spent affl. ttiervs ««Nm^^« ^^ "^ 
not remarkable/ he adds, ' that out oi ioxxt Vxjs^^^^ ^ 
tbiHy.tbree priaoners in this jail, 1 ^la.^© Tiofe Via^. ^^^ ^ 
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has one sixpence in a savings bank ; nor above six that ever 
had a sixpence in one. On the contrary, I have^manj 
members of friendly societies, of course unsound ones, 
which, with two or three exceptions, all meet at public- 
houses, and there they not only learned to drink but be- 
came familiarised with crime.' 

The influence of the alehouse in consolidating those anld- 
domestic habits which lead men into evil companionship 
and crime, is strikingly illustrated in the case of the canal 
and railway * navvies ' as they are called. The peculiar 
nature of the employment of these men leading them to 
strange and distant places beyond their homes, where being 
unknown, there is httle compromise of character, induces 
a nomadic course of life, as wild and irresponsible as that 
of the Tartars. Gj-reat numbers of them have been recently 
employed in I^orthamptonshire, and the Countvr ChaplaiiL 
tells me, * nearly every second man in the jail lor the last 
six months has worked on the railroad.' 

Perhaps not less than two thirds of the whole niunber 
of * navvies ' in the kingdom have passed through the jails 
since the cessation of railway labour. Yet the wages of 
these men to the number of 240,306 averaged 40/. a year 
each, in the aggregate 10,260,366?. a-year ; but when the 
railways were done, their money was done, their character 
was done, their good habits were done, and themselves 
done in every way. 

(To he cowHnued.J 



THE USE AND ABUSE 

OF 

PUBLIC HOUSES. 

The use is the accomodation of Travellers. The abuse is when men 
forsake their work, their homes, and families, and congregate at the 
ale-bench, by which thej destroy the respectability and comfort of the 
house for trayellers, acquire tastes and habits debasing to themseLves, 

pauperising to their ^milies, disgrace{u\. to \Aie\s ^«si\&\^ «a(yi iniTnical 

toreligiouB, moral, and social progress. 
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Am much ignoraiioe pievailf respectixig the Uw of liceniing Public 
HoufM, we fubjoin a copy of the Ucenoe. 

FORM OF LIGENCE. 

At the Gkneral Anniml LioenBing Meeting [ or an A^oumment of 
the Gteneral Ammal Lioensing Meetmg, or at a Special Petty Session ] 
ofESe Majeety'i Justioee of the Peace acting for the Diyision \_or 
Idbcorty, ^^ <u ike Cate may 60, ] of * * * in the 
County of • • • holden at * * on the 

• • • Day of • • in the Year One 
Uioasand eight hundred and * * , for the purpose of 
mnting Licenses to Persons keeping Inns, Alehouses, and Yictuallinff 
HoQses, to sell ezoiseable Liquors by Retail, to be drunk or consumed 
on their Premises, we, being * * of His Majesty's Jus- 
tices of the Peace acting for the said Ck)unty, [ or Liberty ace, j'c, cu 
ike Case may be,"] and being the Majority of those assembled at the 
•■id Session, do hereby authorize and empower A.L, now dwelling 
at • • • in the Parish of • • • and 
keejang [or intending to keep] an Inn, Alehouse, or Victualling 
House at the Sign of me * * * in the * * 
ci • • • in the Biyision and CJounty aforesaid, to 
'seU by Retail therein, and in the Premises thereunto belonging, all 
fueh excisable Liquors as the said A.L. shall be Ucensed end empow- 
ered to sell imder the Authority and Permission of any Excise Licence, 
and to permit all such Liquors to be drunk or consumed in his said 
House or in the Premises thereunto belonging ; provided that he [or 
■he] do not fraudulently dilute or adulterate the same, or sell the same 
knowing them to have been fraudulently diluted or adulterated ; and 
do not use in selling thereof any Weights or Measures that are not of 
the legal Standard ; and do not wilfully or knowingly permit Drun- 
kenness or other disorderly Conduct in his [ or her ] House or Premises ; 
and do not knowingly suffer any unlawful Grames, or any Ghuning what- 
soever therein ; and do not Imowingly permit or suffer Persons of 
notoriously bad Character to assemble and meet together therein ; <Mnd 
do not keep open Me or her Souses except for the reception of Tra/foelr 
lers, nor permit or suffer any Beer or other excisable Liquor to be 
conveyed trom. out of his [ or her ] Premises, during the usual Hours 
of the Morning and Afternoon Divine Service in the Church or Chapel 
of the Parish or Place in which his [ or her ] House is situated, on 
Sundays, Christmas Day, or Good Friday, but do maintain good Order 
and Rule therein ; and this Licence shall continue in force from the 

• • • Day of • • • next until the 
• • • Day of • • • the next ensu- 
ing, and no longer ; provided that the said A.L. shall not in the mean- 
time become a Sheriff's Officer, or Officer executing the Process of any 
Ck>urt of Justice, in either of which Cases this Licence shall be voioL 
Given under our Hands and Seals, on the Darj vadi «X. V2{\sbl!rSARKk%s^ 

tUfove written. 
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DIET: 

An Extract from a Lecture delivered before the Harrow Young Men*9 SoetOUt 
February 24tik, 1852, by Williah Clayton Clattok, Esa., M.A., of 
Lincoln' t Innt Barrister-at-ktWf and late Fellow of Jetut Collie, Cambridge. 

DIRT ! JACOB, WHAT IS DIRT? — Southcy. 

'* The Dictionary tells mb that dirt is ' whatever, adhering to anything, 
renders it foul or unclean.' Our eyes tell us that it takes away the 
beauty of whatever it touches. Our noses tell us that it is extromelT 
disgusting. And our feelings tell us that it is repugnant to health and 
comfort, and purity, and social enjoyment. 

Dirt is not a part of our nature : it is a parasite, thriving on our 
heart's hlood like a vampire. They say the vampire sucks away the life 
without the poor patient's knowing anything about it. It is just the 
same with dirt. Four-fifths of mankind Uve in dirt, and lose a laige 
part of their health and comfort in consequence. What is it that 
robs the working classes, in many of our large towns, of nearly half 
their natural term of life ? Dirt, dirt on the person, in the houses, in 
the streets, and in the air. What is it that makes the children fretfid, 
Impatient, and had tempered ? DIE.T again. What is it that keeps 
rich people from associating with the poor, from sitting by them at 
neetings, or letting them come to their houses ? Often not so mudt 
pride as DIRT. What is it that destroys self-respect, makes men 
careless and degraded, and weakens the natural restraints of modesty ? 
DIE>T, again. What is it that makes the prettiest fisbce ugly, tloB 
finest clothes tawdry, the cleverest man disagreeable, and the most 
splendid house uninhabitable ? DIBT, again. 

AWAY THEN WITH DIRT! 

Welcome Water and Air, Sand and Soap, even Besoms and Scrufch 
bing Brushes ! The child who fetches a pail of water into the house 
is as an angel of mercnr ; while the man that brings in a jug of ale, ia 
beginning the work of a demon. The man who takes the nourishing 
food that Gtod sends for our support, turns it into poisonous spirit, 
and (after mixing it with corrupted water) offers it to his brother to 
drink, gives pleasure to fiends. But the poor mechanic who takes 
the putrid tallow and the dirty ashes, and changes them into dirt-de- 
stroying soap, is doing a noble work. It is like what the Divine 
Being does in nature. HE takes the filthy particles that nauseate 
us, and the bad air that robs us of our health, and with this he nour- 
ishes the plants, and forms a new store of food to support, and of 
Jjerba^e and flowers to delight us. 

LOATHE I>1^T\ 
You cannot help it at work : but "w\ienL -wotV ab o^et \:%&\fc x^^ VskA 
tilljou have cleaned yourself. Wash ^o\mc ytVloSa \»cA^ w«c «^«r| 
morning; and put on clean olotYies as often «» cM«t ^o\x «wv. Xwi 
^uJd soon atfbrd plenty of clean ebixta anaL^\ifi»^*>>i >-V^ ^xiJ^^Mw 
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gave joa back your monoy, and you gave him baek his ale. DoiCt 
take those diri^ drinka : cool yourself with the fresh clear water tliat 
Nature filters so beautifully for you in the bowels of the earth. A^liito- 
wish your cottage, and open your windows. Don't gnidgo either 
time or money uiat is spent in cleanliness : and try to Uto whore 
jour neighbours are clean also, lost you suffer from their dirt. For 

DIBT IS POISON! 

It gets into the body through the pores of the skin : and the dirty 
gMes enter with the air into the lungs. It mixes with the blood, and 
makes it corrupt : and often fevers, cholera, consumption, and other 
fatal diseases are the result. All slops, middens, and undrained places, 
help to poison the air : and we should wash them away as fast as over 
we can. There ought to be a drain and water-closet in every house ; 
a sewer in every street ; and, above all, a plentiful supply of water to 
flush the dirt away. The places where many of the poor reside are 
only fit fiir drunkards ; they are too had for beasts. If working men 
spent part of their drhiking money in house-rent, such places would 
be deserted and soon pulled down. 

A clean man respects himself and educates his eyes and nose to the 
observance of decency He lb not afraid of going anywhere, or ashamed 
of being in the company of any one. The dirty man cares for nobody, 
and yet slinks away from resplectable people. 

CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLINESS. 

An habitually dirty man can har(Uy bo religious. He is breaking 
one of the first of Nature's laws. Cleanliness in person prepares for 
piuri^ of heart, and for a reception of the life-giving principles of 
the GospeL 

VBBSH AIBy FVBE WATER, AND GOOD SOAP FOB EYEB! 

DOWN WITH DEBT!! 

SSADEB ! If you hone not done to already^ go and wash yourself 
VOW, Throw the tobacco box into the fire : leave intoxicating drinks 
at the public-house, and KEVER QO THERE $ and become a clean^ 
a sobeTf a religious man,^* 



Answers to November Questions, 

BIBLICAL. 

1. — St. Paul, who was at Eome about t\i© ^aaa ^\..'^^XBt \si ^s«^ 
posed to have been there, never, in bis ^fm\M\l^ \jo ot ^saisi'^*sa«k^ 
alludea to St. Peter; a circumstfimce whofty \xv«?9'^kS»^^'ft%«^^^«^'^^?g!^ 
be euppoBition that St. Peter was tiot aft Borne, kfflwa^ '^'^V-^'^ 
^ApoBtle of the Gentiles, exerciaed Yub a^oftU>VwQ \»y»x»% ^^» ^*^ 
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80 is it probable, that St. Peter, as the Apostle of the Circumcisioii, 
laboured among the Jews dispersed about JBabylon. 

2. — ^The words of the English Tersion imply that the building of 
the Temple was finished, which was not the case. The words should 
be rendered " forty and six years has this Temple been in building.** . 
This was the forty-sixth year current from the time that Kerod lud 
the foundation, B.C., 17. The Temple continued increasing in mag- 
nificenoe till the time of Nero, when it was completed, and 18,oS[) 
workmen were dismissed from that serrice. 

8. — ^i. Herod the Great, an Idumean, who obtained from Mark An- 
thony the kingdom of Judsea, B.C. 86 ; and just before whose death 
Christ was bom, Mcttthew n, 1. ii. Herod Antipus, son of the abore, 
and who put John the Baptist to death, Marh Yi, 17, 29 ; and to whom 
Pilate sent the Saviour, Luke XTin, 7. m. Herod Agrippa, grand- 
son of Herod the Great. To please the Jews he persecuted the Chris- 
tians, Ads xn, 1, 81. lY. Herod Agrippa, son of the aboye, before 
whom Paul was tried, Ads zxxi. 

4. — ^The Feast of Punm (from iW, a lot) was instituted by Mordecai 
in commemoration of the Jews' dehverance from Haman's conspiraqy, 
see ^JstheTf ix. It was not of Divine appointment, and although itul 
kept, it is defiled by rioting and excessive drinking. 

HISTOEICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 
6. — ^Thadioc. 

6. — ^Alphage, Archbishop of Canterbury, martyred by the Danat 
at Grenwich, April 19, 1012. 

7. — ^The Cumri were the first who planted their race in the British 
Isles, and who have given their Uuitvng appellation to the western 
mountain ranges of Britain; viz., Cumb^riand, and Cumbria^ or 
Wales ; and the Cumraes in the Firth of Clyde, in Scotland ; they 
were a branch of the same horde whom Herodotus mentions as v^ 
pearing with the first dawn of history, on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, and a part of whose descendants afterwards perished by the 
sword of Marius. 

8. — Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
9. — ^His ever-present sense of duty, rather than glory or gain; 
his love of peace, although professionally a warrior ; and sparing, as 
&r as possible, needless bloodshed on either his own side or that of 
the enemy. 

10, — Knowledge and wisdom, &r from being one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. "RnovdedLgp ^^\a 
In heada replete with thoughts oi ot\iet tossh*, 
Wiadom. in minds attentive to tlievi own.. 
Knowledge, a rude iinprofLtahle maaa, 
^e mere materialfl witlxiRrhic\i'w^BADm\3rM^^% 
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Till smooth'd, and squar'd, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich^ 
Knowledge is proud that he has leam'd so much ; 
Wisdom IS humble that he knows no more. — Cowper, 

11. — ^The twelye years of Queen Anne's reign, when Pope, Addison, 
Swift, Defoe, Steele, and many of our best authors flourished. The 
right of this era to be so called is, however, Terj properij disputed. 

12. — ^The former is shrewd, active-minded, capable of pleasing; 
willing to avail himself largely of the mental labours of others, and 
by a ready and skilful use of them to appear to credit and advantage. 
Tk^ latter possesses a much higher mental power ; an origination and 
erortesion of thought and feehng capable of a strong influence upon 
other minds ; a fEK^ty to present truth in new forms, and to give an 
impulse to their own and future g^erations. 

December Questions, 

BIBLICAL. 
I. — ^What is the origin of Scripture difficulties, ** in which are some 
things hard to be understand," 2 Peter, in, 16. 

2. — When was St. Paul beheaded, where, and by whom P 

8. — ^What internal evidence is there that St. John did not write his 
€k)spel for Jews ? 

4. — ^Who was the author of the Acts of the Apostles, and what 
other book did he write ? Give the proof. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGEAPHICAL. 
6. — GKve the ancient name of France, and state whether any 
writing in the New Testament was addressed to its inhabitants. 

6. — ^Who were the contending parties at the battle of Hastings, 
and in what did the moral superiority of the one over the other 
consist? 

7. — ^What is the historical association which connects Gbnoa with 
America? 

8. — ^When did Julius Csesar invade England ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
9. Why is it cooler in summer and warmer in winter in England 
than on the neighbouring continent ? 

10. — ^Why is the sensation of pain confined to the skin, and what 
provision has Providence made for its absence, in the inner parts of 
the human frame liable to fractures and otheir casvsfiJi^afia isnc^ csn^st- 
Btraming? 

11. — Who were the seven wise men o£ Greece^ 

12.''Wbat places claimed the honor oi\>ev3asL V^DA \5a«ar^S?'**^ ' 
Tomer? 
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WHO IS EICH ? 

Who is rich ? 
Not the man with the princely estate ; 

With houses and land. 

And wealth at command ; 
To-morrow may find him in rags at yoor gate ; 
Oh ! then, is he rich P 

Who is rich? 
Not the miser whose gold's in his chest, 

Under safe lock and key — 

Sink it d^ep in the sea, 
' Twould profit hiTTi more, for ' twould trouhle him less ; 
Can he he called rich ? 

Who is rich ? 
Not the Monarch who sits on a throne — 

Though jewelled his crown, 

And dreeuled his firown. 
Not his time, nor a thing that he has, is his own ; 
Poor king ! Is he rich P 

But show me 
The man who will work for his bread, 
' And be gay and content 
With whatever is sent ; 
When he*s worked with his hand, and his heart, and his head. 
He's the man that is rich. 

Let his heart 
Be the storehouse of treasures untold. 

Of thoughts high and pure. 

Of truth sted&st and sure. 
And feelings outshining the lustre of gold ; 
Then we'll say he is rich. 

Let him feel 
There is stored up for him in the skies 

A prize that is worth 

All the wealth upon earth; 

Then, content while he lives, and how bless'd when he dies ; 

That's the man that is rich! 

T. C. W. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Friends desirous of promoting the interest of England's Missiov, could do 
so by ordering a certain number of copies, through their booksellers, which 
mi^ht lie upon their counters, and if any remained unsold, by themselves en- 
gaging to take them. 
The Editors acknovrledgBf with thanks, theTeceV^t of f»i tcvca MiAs "RmOf 
iagton, fortbegntuitouB distribution of theMag^Vae. KX»o fiVtrom* K^fasQ^V 
-TOT tAe same object, among the Clergy. 
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THE IGNOBANCE OP THE MASSES. 

In endeavorirmg to asoertain the true position of the 
labouring poor of this Country, the depth of their degra- 
dation, and the cauBes which have produced such an 
appalling result, our attention must of necessity be very 
soon drawn to the subject which we propose orieflj to 
consider in our present number. 

It requires little to be said in support of the proposition 
that Englishmen have permitted their fellow-countrymen 
to grow up a dark, ignorant, low, and degraded race, and 
this at their very doors. If proof were necessary it might 
yery easily be found by any one anxious to obtain it : — % 
short walk into the back-streets, crowded courts, or reek- 
ing alleys of our large towns, — or a morning's stroll into 
our rural districts, with a little intermingling with their 
respective inhabitants would too surely settle the point by 
displaying a state of mental and spuritua] darkness " in 
which it is horrible that human bemgs should live, and 
still more horrible that they should die,** A wider range of 
observation, and the application of a different test lead but 
to the same conclusion. It has been calculated that even 
in the present day there are eight millions in this Country 
unable to read or write ; and this test gives but a very 
imperfect idea as to the conation of other moral and intel- 
lectual darkness which enshroud the greater portion of 
that number. 

The intelligent and laborious Chaplain of Preston Gtsol 
states that out of 3,(XX) individuals with whom he conversed 
in order to ascertain their mental position, 1,301 men and 
boys, and 287 women and girls were so utterly ignorant as 
to be unable to tell tiie name of the reigning Sovereign 
when asked in the plainest possible manner ; and 1,290 
mea and boys, and 293 women and girls " so incapable of 
receiving moral or religious instruction, that to speak to 
them of virtue, vice, imquity, or idleness was to speak to 
them in an unknown tongue." 

Those who are in any aegcoe acquainted witktbe atatia- 
jticB n^htgQ eitied, know fuU wQ\LtiiQ\i<^ia^\s^<^<^s^^ 



ber of the youth of both sexes who exist they know Bot 
how ; ignorant of their parents ; — destitute of a house ; — 
uncared for by any human creature ; — their veiy bodies 
and souls barely kept together bjr the produce of begging, 
deceit, and plunder, in aU of which they naturally become 
precotious adepts. To these must be added a still larger 
number, both in town and Country, who are doomed to 
premature toil, and have to labour for their daily bread 
when they should be learning that intellectual, moral, and 
religious instruction which befits intelligent and immortal 
beings. 

But it soon deepens into something far worse than a 
mere privation ; the absence of all intelligence which is 
thus induced manifesting itself in that most disastrous 
limitation of ideas which marks the class of whom we are 
speaking, and which leaves them little better than the 
beasts which perish, even when depravity does not make 
them immeasurably worse. 

And thus surrounded as the labourer in our rural 
districts is with objects well calculated to exercise his 
faculties, and very frequently placed among the loveliest 
scenes of nature, how seldom do we find that they make 
any impression upon his mind, or exercise any elevating 
or puriiying influence upon his heart. With no anxiety 
for anything but the bread which perisheth ; with no con- 
sciousness of his spiritual and intellectual being, he cannot 
connect the kingdoms of mind and matter, and it may 
truly be said of the majority as Wordsworth says of 

Peter Bell :— 

" A primrofle by a river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 
There is nothing seen, nothing felt of the infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator as displayed in his 
fjDorks and manifested in his providences everywhere 
around them. 
Nor 18 it thus with the objects of e^teroaL nature only ; 
during this same torpor of the meutaV "^orwer^^ «sA ^S^»3&!- 
ber of all the faculties of the BO\3l> ^^^-^ caT\.\>^>EDLW3na.^'l 
the real end aj[xd object oflife •, how see \t^ c^nosaas^ovi^inSfiB.' 
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that the hahit of his daily walk may be a preparation for 
tibat higher and holier state ? What account can we sup- 
pose such a one will keep over his imaginations, his 
thoughts, his words P Whence can he derive reasons for 
puri*^ of heart, and rectitude and integrity of conduct when 
temptations offer for the indulirence of sin with impunity ? 
We all know that at his best ^te man's body a^d i^s- 
sions are powerful, and his mental and spiritual natures an 
only by great watchfulness and sore conflict maintain 
their position against these tendencies to evil which hourly 
assail them. And how then can we expect but that those 
who are left in utter ignorance of their higher natures 
will thoB ''exalt the brute and sink the man ?" Should 
we wonder that those who though living in a country 
have been left to grow up in heathenish darkness, should 
too clearly exhibit the ill effects of such neglect in vices, 
the mere details of which, when given, inexpressibly 
shock us. It is not more certain that the absence of 
light is the presence of darkness than it is that the ab- 
sence of good is the presence of evil. Hence we need not 
be surprised that evil companionship, the pipe, the alehouse, 
lend songs, and filthy jesting prepare the way for deeper 
vices, till the love of evil takes full posession of the other- 
wise unfurnished soul, and the body is willingly yielded as 
the servant of sin to all uncleanness, — not to speak of the 
fipequency with which common decency is too commonly 
outragecC and with which "shameful things are done 
without any sense of shame." 

So long as these crimes flow in a certain channel of 
depravity we seem to care little about it, however turbid 
and troubled its waters may be. GK)d's Sabbaths may be 
desecrated; His house neglected; His name profaned, 
and His moral laws openly violated, and little exertion is 
made to counteract evils so fear^. So also a man may 
drink himself to perdition, and hia &mily to stocv&tioiL 
and rain, and tew care or dare to T\3ka\i m «£A ^cAssb^^xss. 
to avert the calamity. All these e^Wa «fifec^> divredlAj , ^"^ , 
the glory of bia maker, his own so\A, asA^e^^^^Ssssft ^^ 
Aw own famUy. But let that maa tovxAi ^Ve. ^«^^^ ' 
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the property of another, and the law of his land is keen 
to perceive, and quick to punish the slightest transgres- 
sion. &od forhid that we should advance a single svUable 
to subvert justice or encourage cnme against sobriety. 
We draw attention to the point only to express our 
heart's desire that our legislators and rulers would endea- 
vour to prevent, instead oi resting satisfied with punishing 
crime ; that instead of trying to rid the country of its 
'* dangerous classes " by transportation and the ^allows» 
they would endeavour to accomplish it by snatchmg the 
young from examples so pernicious, and ignorance so 
terrible, and trainmg them up in intelligence, industry, 
Bobriety and godliness. Large would be the reward of 
such efforts ; happy for the country at large, and thrice 
happy for the classes of whom we are speaking. 

A thoughtful writer has weU remarked* on this point, 
that '* if any class of society be dangerous, it is because 
we by our neglect have made it so, and that if^ instead of 
builcQng prisons and paying jailors, we could find persons 
who beueve in the christian doctrine enough to act upon 
it, one quarter of the money spent in these expensive 
establishments would render two thirds of them useless, 
by preventing crime instead of pxmishing it*" And 
another has equally well said ** a time will come to make 
the comparative estimate between what has been effected 
by the enormously expensive apparatus of coercive aad 
penal adrainistraition,--4he prisons, prosecutions, trans* 
portations, and a large mihtary polu^ ai^ what nulgkt 
nave been effected by one half of that expenditure devoted 
to popular reformation, to be accomplished by meaoB of 
schools, and every practicable variety of methods lor 
placing men's judgment and conscience as the ' lion in 
the way,' when they are inclined and tempted to go 
wrong.' And again he asks ^' where has been that clm- 
racter of parental guardianship, which seems to be ascribed 
when poets, orators, and patriots are inspired with tropies, 
and talk of England and her children ? This imperial 
matron of their rhetoric seems to have litfcle carea how 
much Bbemight be disgraced mt\ie\ai^T i^rtion a£ her 
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progeny, or how little cause they mieht have to all eteiv 
nitj to remember her with gratitude." So also Lord 
Bacon obaervee in his " Advancement of Learning/' that 
the ancient wisdom of the best times did always make a 
just complaint that states were too busy with their laws 
and too negligent in points of education. 

Many considerations incline us strongly to believe that 
ignorance is the prolific parent of nine-tenths of the vice 
and vn^tchedness of the present day. 

To support such a view is easy. We have well-nigk 
irresistable proof in the late Mr. Porter's valuable work on 
the '* Progress of the Nation " After giving some statistical 
tables showing the number of persons committed for crime 
during ten years, classified according to the sex and mental 
condition of each, he remarks *^ K we class together those 
who can neither read nor write, and those who have ac- 
quaintance with those elementary branches of knowledge 
— the seqjffbldiny merely for the erection of the moral edifice 
— we find, that in the ten years comprised in the returns, 
there were, out of 252,544 persons committed, and whose 
degrees of instruction were ascertained, the great propor- 
tion of 229,300, or more than 90 in 100, umnetrueted per- 
eons ; while only 1085 persons had enjoyed the advantages 
of instruction beyond the elementary degree, and only 
22,159 had mastered, without advancing beyond, the acts 
of reading and writing." These numbers, embracing both 
sexes, give a most important testimony to the value of 
education ; but if the returns are examined separately wit h 
reference to male and female, the evidence is still more 
important as showins; the decided and salutary efiects pro- 
duced by mental and moral culture upon the character oi 
woman. Thus in every 10,000 persons committed for 
crime, it is found that there are only 2 females who have 
received a superior education, and only 86 who can read 
and write well, while therr will be 1,776 who are wholly 
uninstructed. So in the ten years from 1S36 to 1846^ of 
the 4i3 inatructed females aocuTBei ot cnssvfe^ \)Ktv5v\^^Ni^ 
Engl&nd and Wales, " the large pTOi^ot^ou oi \^\s^q^^s^*^*? 
the £r8t year of the series " T\ieT€> ^ere ecsx^aft^^^^"^ •>'^ 
n£ne years, only 28 educated females hrougU to tKe>>««' 
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criminal justice ; viz. 3 in 1837 ; 5 in 1838 ; 4 in 1839 ; 
only 1 ia 1840 ; a/nd in 1841 not one educated female uhu 
committed for trial among 7,673,633 females then Uvvng in 
that part of the United Kingdom, In the remaining four 
years the numbers were, in 1842, 4 ; 1843, 6 ; 1844, 2 ; and 
in 1845, 3." 

But here it may be well to guard ourselves from mis- 
apprehension, on one point and we cannot better do so 
than in the language Poster employs in his invaluable 
Essay on " Popular Ignorance," to which we have been 
largly indebted in the preceding pages. He observes 
"Let us not be suspected of having lost sight of the fact, 
that vice and misery have, in our nature, a deeper source 
than ignorance ; or of being so absurd as to imagine that 
if the inestimable truths unknown to the heathen would 
have been, on the contrary, in all men's knowledge, but a 
sUght portion of the depravity aud wretchedness we have 
described could then have had an existence. To say, that 
under long absence of the sun any tract of terrestial 
nature must infallibly be reduced to desolation, is not to 
say or imply, that under the benignant influence of that 
lumioary the same region must, as necessarily and uncon- 
ditionally, be a scene of beauty ; but the only hope, for the 
only possibility, is for the field visited by much of that 
sweet influence. And it were an absurdity no less gross 
in the opposite extreme to the one just mentioned, to 
assert the uselessness, for rectifying the moral world, of a 
diflusion of the knowledge which shall compel men to see 
what is wrong ; to deny that the impulses of the corrupt 
passions and will must sufler some abatement of their fone 
and daring when encountered, like Balaam meeting the 
Angel, by a clear manifestation of their bad and ruinous 
tendency, bv a convinced judgment, a protesting consci- 
ence, and the aspect of the Almighty J udge, — ^instead of 
their being under the tolerance of a judgment not instruc- 
ted to condemn them, or (as ignorance is sure to quicken 
into errore,) perverted to abet ttiem?' 
Few Burelv wiQ. be disposed to deny ^e ist<» ^i 'QiiRRfc 
remarka, and if the results do not «lW«i.y^ «.Ye««« ^>w8sn 
^ticjpated, let us look into the cbaractex oi >uV^ ^^Axsaiass 
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which is given, and perhaps the reason of its failure will 
be obvious. . Too often both the manner and matter of 
instruction carry with them plain indications of utter 
usdessness. It is in vain to expect that children will be 
at all benefited bj attendance tor few hours a day at a 
school where they learn to regard the master with horror, 
the clergyman with reverence approaching to terror, and 
the lessons as drudgery only to be acquired by an equal 
amount of scolding and flogging, learned with disgust and 
forgotten with delight ; where the mean is looked upon by 
the master as the end, and a little reading and writme all 
that is necessary to be imparted for the education oi an 
immortal mind and soul. 

It must indeed be far otherwise conducted if we really 
desire education to have a practical, vital, elevating influ- 
ence upon the children of the poor of this country. The 
work must be begun and earned on in the spirit of love 
for body and soul ; an eye must be given to the require- 
ments of each. Listead of resting satisfied with the acqui- 
sition of the powers of reading, and the bare mechanical 
ability of writing, the one will be made but the introduc- 
tion to a world of mental beauty and grandeur, and the 
other will be followed up till its owners pen can express 
his own thoughts easily and correctly. The various racul- 
ties of the mind must be, and that most important-studied, 
but much overlooked one of imagination must be brought 
to bear the part which a gracious Creator intended in the 
mental economy. Books better adapted for these impor- 
tant purposes must be prepared ; of those at present in use, 
it has been too truly said they want something which they 
ought to contain, or they contain something which they 
ought to want. An excellent dignitary of the chureli 
has honoured himself by preparing selections from the 
Pilgrim's Progress for this purpose, and it is one step in the 
right direction. Another would be to take Kobinson 
Crusoe and works of a kindred character^ calcuLeited^tcc^v^ 
}jr to arouse the interest and watni t\v^ Vccv»i^si^^ss^ ^^^ 
the ^ouDg, and carefiilly to abridge and «j^"k^^. ^^\sn. "l^ 
uaem our schoola* We believe t\iat\>7 ^odovxi^^^^ss^'^ 

'TAol^Je'^ISSS^ih*!™' f^ "ii ^^^ ^^^> •^'•^«^^^\SS^''ltvSS^ 
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j^eading would be Btigendered which wotild nsfet oeaM^ 
and would yerifjr the remark made by Mr. Helps in 
** friends in council," that " when education enlarges the 
field of life-long good pursuits, 'it becomes formidable to 
the souls worst enemies." For more direct religious in- 
struction, let the beautiful stories of scripture, its parables 
and poetry be dee^y impressed upon the mind, avoiding 
all abstract and difficult questions, teaching Christianity 
by the loving precepts ana blessed examples of Bible oha* 
racters, and above all of the great and Divine Teacher. 

It would alas be well, where practicable, to let the 
industrial element bear its part ; gardening, agriculture^ 
shoemaking, carpentering, printing, and such-like handi- 
crafts for boys, with sewing, knittuig, and household work 
for girls. In each case the elder and most deserving 
chil(&en should be, if possible, put into a better position 
in life than could otherwise possibly fall to their lot, and 
an interest be maintained in their wel&re after their 
school-days have expired. 

Eecreation and innocent amusements must be looked 
upon as a direct means of education, and especially impor- 
tant in the case of the elder children about to leave schooL 
By every possible means let a love be imparted for all 
that is healthful, pure, and strictly recreative, and mack 
that we now deplore in the modes by which the poot 
spend their leisure moments will cease to find fiivour in 
their eyes. 

To carry out the plans thus briefly glanced at, would of 
course require aid beyond that of the master, mistress, or 
clergyman officially connected with the school. It would 
be necessary for the latter to avail himself of the help d 
the intelligent laity of his district, and we are persuaded 
that were this done to any considerable extent a large 
body of respectable, inteUigent, eealous, and efficient fel- 
low-labourers would be brought into the field of educati- 
onal exertion which would very greatly assist the labourers 
of the days, and produce the happiest results upon our 
population. Let the laity of leisure and means be awa> 
tened to a sense of their respoTvaiiibV^ty m tlda respect^ 
and to a love for the work, whic\i woiai'i wKWii^^J^o^, tsA 



one great advantage would be the breaking down, to lomo 
extent at lea«t, <n that artificial and totd separation of 
the rich fiom the poor which is generally deplored aa a moat 
disastrouB feature in our present social system. 

We thankfully acknowledge that indications are yisible 
of increasinff sympathy and assistance in this holy work 
from the educated and affluent. The Author of the 
** Philosophy of Bagged Schools " gives an interesting 
account of a gentleman of his acquaintance, " who can 
stoop low enough '* to take such a lively interest in the 
childr^i of a Bagged School as to have ** on various occa- 
sions taken a claim of the ragged children to his house, 
has got his friends to give them experimental lectures on 
such points of physical science as were within their com- 
prehension, ana has awakened in them then a love of 
mtellectual amusements which will not easily sleep again. 
After an evening of this kind, concluded with a song or 
two, and some conjuring tricks, one of which produced 
slices of gingerbread for the happy party, one of the boys 
was heard to exclaim, * This beats all the gaffl).* ' ' ' 

Can it be queBti<med, that if this example where exten* 
sively followed, as it easily might be, the English labourer 
and mechanic would grow up a far different race to the 
present, and display as a body an intelligence and res- 
pectability which may even now occasionally be seen, but 
the very rarity of which shows the degradation of the 
great majority. There is much in the letter, and every- 
thing in the spirit of the Bible to favour intellectual 
cultivation in every class of society, without any restric- 
tion. It is true that sin has perverted the powers of the 
mind, even as it has those of the body ; but as all the 
functions of the one were implanted by a holy Creator 
for wise puiposes, and are necessary and beaumul under 
proper control, so all the faculties of the other are Hi» 
gracious gifts, their exercise equally necessary for the 
welfare of the entire man, and equally to be cultivated 
under due and fitting regulations. 

The world, and the church of Christ even, humanly 
speaking have suffered severe \o«a isom. \kv^ ^sjb^c&rjU 

♦ The tlang word for a rode and most dcmow2^ft\A^^tvTi"^ ^:ttfc%^>^Sil^.«l58^^*^^ssci 
higbiy popular witk the neglected young ipeopU oflAn^wb. 
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which has hitherto rested upon the masses of mankind. 
Unquestionably an immense amount of latent mental 
power has frequently descended to the dust which had 
education hut elicited had developed itself in, and left its 
impress upon, the literature, arts, and sciences of this 
country. Many a lofty poem, many a page of history, 
many a scientific discovery, and many a curious and use- 
ful invention have been thus lost to the family of man. 
And who can tell how different might now be the condition 
of our native land, and how different the world at large, 
had the church of Christ ofben brought out from lowly 
life men of whom indeed biography has its samples, but 
whose number is small indeed compared with what it 
might have been had the church been sensible of its 
responsibilities and privileges in this particular. 

Let us be thankM however that the time has well nigh 
past when advocates could be found for ignorance ; when 
it was believed that to give an intelligent knowledge of 
duty would be to unfit man for performing it, and that 
mental darkness was the only conoition in which an intel- 
ligent being if poor, could be expected to prove a faithful 
servant, a loyal subject, or a devout christian. Some it 
must be confessed, are still to be found, who are afraid 
that general education will tend to produce too much of 
a general mental equalily, and being averse to intellectual 
efforts themselves would gladly keep minds however aspi- 
ring below their own level that theu* fictitious superiority 
of wealth might remain unquestioned : selfishness so gross 
may best be answered in the language of one whose strong 
vigour of thought and rugged energy of expression remain 
unsurpassed in EngHsh literature. Well does he say," It 
would be an admirable turn to make the lower orders act 
beneficially on the higher." And it is an important advan- 
tage likely to accrue from the better education of the 
common people that their rising attainments would compel 
not a few of their superiors to look to the state of their 
own mental pretensions, on perceiving that this, at last 
was becoming a ground on which, in no small part, their 
precedence was to be measured. ^\»fe\^ \\, N^wsid be a 
woat excellent thing, that they «k\iO\iid ^xv^ >^<^\f!kai^^^ 
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thus incommodiouBly pretssed upon by the only circum- 
stance, perhws, that could make them sensible there are 
more kinds of poverty than that single one to which alone 
they had hitherto attached ideas of disgrace ; and should 
be forced to preserve that as ascendancy for which wealth 
and station would formerly sufEce, at the cost, how, of a 
good deal more reading, thinking, and general self-disci- 
pline. And would it be a worthy sacrifice, that to spare 
some substantial agricultural, idle gentlemen, and sport- 
ing or promenading ecclesiastics, such an afOictive 
necessity, the actual tillers of the ground, and the workers 
in manu&cture and mechanics, should continue to be kept 
in stupid ignorance. 

POPTLAE INVESTMENTS: 
BY THE EEV. J. B. OWEN, 

Tiemr mf SL Mor^t, BiUton^ and Chairman of the WoherkampUm Univn, 

(Continued from our last.) 

Judge Erskine declared at the SaJisbuiy Assizes in 1844, 
that * ninety-nine cases out of every hunored were through 
strong drink.' Judge Coleridge added, at Oxford, that 
he never knew a case brought before him which was not, 
directly or indirectly, connected with intoxicating liquors. 
And Judge Patteson capped the climax at Norwich by 
stating to the G-rand Jury, * If it were not for this drink- 
ing) J^^ <^d ^ should have nothing to do.' 

Of the 7,018 charges entered at Bow-street Police-office, 
last year (1850), half of them were for being drunk and 
incapable, and if you add to these the offences indirectly 
instigated by intoxication, the proportion rises to at least 
75 per cent. It is significantly added, ' a great and sudden 
diminution ensued upon the public-houses being compelled 
to close at twelve o'dock on Saturday nights.' These are 
the blushing, guilty, damning facts, that disfranchise the 
ale-house from the right of being the poor man's club-house; 
but even the ale-house, disastrous as it is, is not the most 
formidable enemy to the stability of a club. It is ^oaaible^ 
a club may outlive the constant drMXi'a;^'^ oS. ^<^ \js5<BK!i. 
but the principle of an uniform pa^iaeTA.^\xtfjDL'^''c«?^^^^ 
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all the old clubs, like a pulmonary disease, is absolutely 
fital to institutional existence. It is an aggregate suicide*; 
such a dub can no more help running out than the sand 
of an inverted hour-glass ; its course is but a question of 
time. Between a.i>. 1795 and a.b. 1832, 19,787 societies 
deposited their rules mth the Clerks of the peace. On the 
expectation of life at eighteen years, not one of these so- 
cieties ought, in thirty-seven years, to have died a natural 
death ; yet, in 1886, only 5,409 of them were in existence, 
the others having become de^inct or bankrupt. 'The 
Lodges of the Odd Fellows, a great Society, which began 
in the early part of. the present century, have noi had an 
average duration of fifteen years^ a period obviously inad- 
equate to fulfil the purposes of such a society. In 1843, 
two hundred and twenty-five lodges closed for want of 
funds, and many more applied for help ; in 1847, eighty- 
one lodges, and in 1848, one hundred and thirty-eignt 
lodges, on an average, more than one hundred in a year, 
were broken up fipom the ixa^!^& being insufficient.' 

Erom our remarks generally, we come to the conclusion, 
that the two great essential principles of a sound Provident 
Society, are nrst, aeon tables ; and secondly, good HAi!r- 
AChEMSiirT. No management can long escape the ruinous 
issue of inacciirate tables, nor can the best tebles continue 
to survive the operation of imiformly bad management. 
Hence, both are indispensable to the permanent solvency 
of a society. Now, it is on the genume solid grounds of 
a stable, robust inistitution, that we recommend to l^e 
common sense and adhesion of the working classes, that 
i^stem of investments called the Bedier club, because first, 
iJbie Becher dub is founded on correct tables* JEfoery mem^ 
her pays aceordmg to his age on entering the society ; and on 
this principle only can the payments become sufficient to 
secure the benefits proposed. The ruinous and clearly 
unfair system of an unimrm scale of contribution we have 
illustrated by the past experience and present prospects of 
the Odd FdOow's societies ; societies whose name is an 
obvious misiiomer, unless it be meant ' i^ odds are against ' 
Bnjr of them making an even tetvoii iot tha uniformly 
eran pyrmentB of their meni)eia. ■i3iA&^ll^^fe^^\«a 
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90,000 memben laft its lodges. Whererer the principle 
preYails, of each member paying the same snm, whatever 
hia age may be, the ultimate insolvency of that society is 
inevitable. 

It may not be immediately perceptible ; the minute out- 
goings, whose ultimate congeries cause the run upon its 
m-staired bank, and put a final stop to its issues, accumu- . 
late slowly at first, and insidiously as the steel particles 
gather upon the lungs of the knife-grinder ; but consump- 
tion sets in at last, and all the cod-Hver ^tchings of hono- 
rary subscriptions, central grants, diminished (£ib-pay, or 
other shifts, can only defer for a brief adjournment the 
oncoming catastrophe. 

I^e a shipwrecked crew that abridge their miserable 
rations to prolong them at a point just short of starving, as 
if they would temporise mth fiunine and haggle about the 
niggard and unwelcome terms of death, but can't outrun the 
hard bargain at last, so all the old club systems are em- 
barked upon a clumsy raft that can't hold out for sheer 
want of provisions, even if they fall upon no foul weather, 
such as a bankrupt treasurer, or absconding secretary, to 
expedite their foundering. 

It stands to reason, tlmt a man entering a lodge at forty 
must be twenty-two years nearer that tune of life when 
the sickness and infirmities of age usually come on, than 
the youth that enters at eighteen. Common sense sug** 
gests, that each man should pay in proportion to his liabili- 
ties ; men do so in every other department of the businesa 
of life ; and what constitutes the club an exception ? Old 
men must, in the course of nature, be more burdensome 
than young men. If to secure li. sick allowance at twenty 
require U, 7«. aryear, it would require 42. ld«. 6 J. for » 
man at forty years of age. Look at the diffixnilty into 
which the Odd Fellows have brought themselves, by over- 
looking these plain fundamental prindples of institutionaL 
stability. 

*It would require,' says Mr. ISeiaon, %.^^^>B3tfswrc^^i!> 

tuazj, %000,000l to bring tlie M«ae\vB%tetTSTssfe^ ^ ^^^ 

FeUowB out of their diffieuitiett, oadiii ^^^ ^««^ ^^ 

their present jmte of coatributioix, \0,«»,Q^^- ^'^^^ 
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required to fulfil all their engagement. In ManclieiBteif 
iteelf/ he adds, there are six lodges, established on an 
average twelve years, containing 530 members, and posetw- 
ing just 91Z. IBs, 6d,, less than one-twelfth of the entrance- 
money which must have been paid into the lodges. Again, 
there are twelve other lodges, established for an average 
period of four and a quarter years only, and containing 913 
members, and their total amount of funds is only SlSl, 15s, 
And further, out of one himdred lodges, containing 1.080 
members, the whole of their accumulated capital does not 
amoimt to ISs. per number. In all these cases, every 
member must have paid one guinea or more for entrance ; 
so that all the funds for purposes of relief have been ex- 
hausted, though their duration has been so short. In what 
state are the lodges generally ? I know, that in every dis- 
trict there will be foimd one or two popular, favourite, or 
what is sometimes called ' shirt neck ' lodges, in which 
honorary members are made, where respectable tradesmen 
enter, and which, from their popidanty attract a large 
number of young members, thus securing for a little longer 
time a somewhat more healthy, or rather less diseased 
appearance ; but know, also, that these are rare excep- 
tions, few and fer between. The rule is insolvency, and the 
great mass of the lodges are not in a condition to meet the 
ftdl demands conung upon them.' * Truly,' Mr. Qreig ob- 
serves, ' these so-caQed Mendly societies are mere lotteries, 
were those who are sick the soonest, or die the youngest, 
have all the prizes ; while the blanks are reserved for those 
who contribute the longest, and have, therefore, the most 
powerful claim upon their fvH share of the funds.' The 
allatoance of ane-fourth sick poif for cases of vncurahle sick' 
ness, in the Becker Club system^ is cm excellent rule. Such 
cases are found to be rare, but this only enhances the 
importance of the provision — ^the allowance, small as it is, 
would probably exceed the average pay from the parish, 
and woidd intercept the independence of the poor man on 
his hopeless road to the union, and bid him turn back to 
his own home again. 
2J^ £echer society* 8 exchoMm of members from its heme- 
ufko shall kiwe justly forfeited tliem hi| fr(U]bd,>| dMMM 
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eoniraeted hyprafU^foeu and drunketmest, or hf fslonif, is m 
feature equalUf valuable in a financial and moral point of 
view. 

It IB mj humble conviction, tliat if such societarian prin- 
ciples were generally established, the influence on public 
morals would be inailculable. Expulsion from such a dub 
would become a national brand ; K>r the club itself woidd 
naturally assume the form of a national guage of social 
character. 

The Becher Club is happy in the second essential fea- 
ture of a permanent sociely — vii., good management 

Its management humbly seeks its illustrious type in 
the national constitution of peers and commons, in a 
mixed directory, consisting of both honorary and ordinary 
members — the former, from their education and experi- 
ence, are able to afford sound and wholesome counsel — 
frt)m their position, to control — and fi^m their influence, 
to promote the interests of the society ; and the latter, as 
identified in sympathies, interests, and even prejudices, 
with the main boay of the contributors, are calculated to 
inspire the confidence, and attract the attention of their 
fellow operatives. We want to see more and more of 
this combination of the two classes. It promotes that 
mutual intercourse, reliance, aud amicable feeling, which 
forms a bond of union between the successive layers of 
the commonwealth that, like the old Eoman cement, har- 
dens into a mass that stands together for ages, alike 
against tumult from mthin, or invasion from without. 

As an illustration of the value of such a management, 
look again at the exclusively operative government of the 
old club system, mth none but operatives at the helm of 
affidrs ; it presents all the political evils of what is called 
' class legislation,' with the disadvantage of being adminis- 
tered by the less educated and responsible class ; ^ and the 
result ' says Neison, ' is, that the real and essential objects 
of the order have been overlooked, and rendered secondary 
to idle pomp and parade. Those funds which were meant 
to provide for disease and old age have been squandered in 
the follies and bubbles of youth.' A. ^^adL-^ «xA«::^^3c»ssj\'& 
Bilk £ag, gilded and flaunting, like 3 exfe\)^ ^^^\^3\aQ«fee»,^'^ 
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of the window of an alehouse, signalises the lodge anni- 
yersary. The sly old publican, in dressing his club victims 
in similar sashes, knew what would attract the vulgar eye ; 
and when he would seduce the young citizen's heart mm 
a worthier and more natural union with its equal in age 
and station, he woos them into the treacherous embrace of 
the old system by setting his band of music to the delusive 
tune — 

And ye shall wcdk in sUk aMre^ 

And siller have to spare, 
Qm ye^ll consent to join the dub 

Nor think on frugal mair. 
(To be continued.) 

CHRISTMAS. 

The snow, the snow is falling, old winter's come again, 

Tlie winds each other calling in mournful notes complain. 
Cold hlows the nipping storm ; — ah ! keep it from the heart, 
Let Christmas homes be warm, and freezing looks depart. 

The Christmas bells are ringing, their dear and pleasant yoioe 

To every soul seems singing, ** Bejoice, we say, Bcjoice^ 
We ring to every home, we ring to every heart, 
"While our sweet voices raise, let angry words depart. " 
Bing out, ye bells, with gladness, ring out upon the gale, 

In tones that banish sadness, your welcome Christmas tale i 
Bid Love, and Peace, and Zcfy, descend on every heart. 
Bid praise our tongues employ, and sin and gri^f depart. 

LABOUBEB'S SONGh. 

Oh! ThankM for the lot that's mine, contented I behold 

The rich man's wealth, nor wish to shine in purple and in gold ( 
And oft I think a« in their state I see them rolling by, 
I only hope the rich and gxeat as happy are as I. 

With fiioe AS beaming as his own, I greet the morning Qun, 

And turn, (how willingly! ) to home, his daily journey done; 
And oft I think, if all their day in idleness be spent, 
I'm glad that Pm not rich and gay but humble and content. 
For if I had no work to do, Tm sure not half so sweet. 

The hours would pass, dear wife, with you, at evening when we meet 
And oft I think, do rich men take their children on their knee, 
Ami do tiwir UWb Toioea make them glad, as mine make me? 

^I3ien Jet them ehme for ought I caxQ, in igi\xr^\& vii^m ^Id^ 
52iaLr splendour Fye no wish to slMoe, t\iey \ooV wi ^^xAw^^ <:^^\ 
^d Btm 111 thinkj as in their state 1 8e«t\\ftmTo\iasi%\s^> 
^anljrbope the rich and great aa bttpgy ww «» V i:^ ^ ^ 
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A VOICE TO PABElfTS. 

Who can duly estimate parental influence and respon- 
sibility P In the hands of parents are deposited the future 
character and destinies of the world. The complexion of 
the next generation will be a fac simile of the social and 
moral training which the uprising generation are receiving 
at the present moment. Hence the divine command, 
** Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it." We cannot therefore 
attach too much importance to education. 

''That the soul be without knowledge is not good." 
Such is the declaration of Holy ScriptiLre, and aU expe- 
rience is confirmatory of its eternal truth. How great 
and numerous are the disadvantages under which those 
labour whose education has been neglected. How many 
have had their prospects and usefulness in this life, blas- 
ted from this cause. Indeed nothing can compensate for 
education. ^ Wisdom is better than rubies, and aU the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared to her.*' 

The object of the schools now establishing, is to secure 
lor children a substantial and religious education, to 
educate them for usefulness and eternity. For this purpose 
special attention shoul be paid to the lormation oi charac- 
ter, that the children may avoid ^very thing likely to inter 
fere mth their growing up blessings to their families and pa- 
rishes, and valuable members of society. The language, 
manners, and general conduct of the children shoidd becare- 
fhUy watched, not only for the benefit of the children them- 
selves, but also for the character of the schools, so that 
they may be available alike for the children of the work- 
ing classes and of those in more affluent circumstances ; 
and that thus the funds for increasing the efficiency of the 
schools may be augmented. 

It is desu*able that the children of the working classes 
should he so trained that the nch man. ^\vo\ii"^TLo\.*fe.^^'a^ 
his child will necessarily get contaxxiina^dL \>^ ^^fc-^^cco^ 
echoola with them. 

The advmitageB of such mixed ^c\iocA» «t^> ^^ ^ 
««»*»We. ^he poor maa'a ck^d^^ ^V^ \>^^^^ 
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the superior Ikneuage and habits of the rich man's child ; 
who instead of descending to the vulgarity of the former 
is engaged in raising him nearer his own standard, and his 
sympathies and better feelings are cultivated on behalf 
of those in less favoured circumstances than himself. Thus 
they are likely to grow up with mutual feelings of 
respect and interest, instead of exhibitmg those estrange- 
ments and wide separations so unfavourable to the inter- 
ests of both, and so contrary to the spirit of the gospel 
of Christ. 

But we are persuaded that the indisposition on the 
part of the rich to allow their children to mingle with 
those of the working classes, or even to attend the same 
school, arises not so much from pride, as a dread lest their 
children should acquire the vulgar language and dirty hab- 
its which too often characterise the children of the 
working classes. 

Let then parents so train their children that they may 
learn to respect themselves, and to command the 
repect of others. 

Nor can we, perhaps, too strongly impress upon parents 
tiie duties which they owe to theur children and ^irou^h 
them to society. They are under the most solemnmoral obli- 
gations to make every possible sacrifice in order to secure 
for their offspring the invaluable blessings of a good educa- 
tion. Too oiten the Mends of education are discouraged 
in their efforts on behalf of the working classes by their 
indifference to this most important question. Some indeed 
seem to imagine that in sending a child to school they are, 
instead of receiving, actually conferring a fevour upon the 
minister or the teacher. 

To anticipate any such feelings it may be well to state 
that the education offered your children often costs five-fold 
if not ten-fold what the poor are required to pay. 

Againthe promoters oi education have firequently to com- 
plain that parents are not sufficiently disposed to encourage 
their efforts. Some parents from the most trifling causes 
keep their children at home instead of straining every 
nerve to have them constantly at «e\vocA.. 
A large propoTtion of tlie exipesi^ cil ^^\l^a^Ka% ^ 
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ehilclren of tbe working classes is borne bj the public and 
by benevolent individuals, leaving a mere pittance to be 
paid by them. Yet how frequently do we discover 
an indisposition with parents to forego even unne- 
cessary indulgences and luxuries to make up this 
pittance. How sad when a minister enters a cottage and 
sees an interesting child of 8 or 9 years old attending no 
school and is told that the parents cannot afford to send the 
child to school, and yet learns upon inquiry that the father of 
the child can, or rather does afford to spend an evening 
or two in the week at the public house. In another case 
the mother of four children told us she could not afford 
to send all of them to school — education was so dear. But 
we discoverd, that the father received ISs. per week, and 
that he was a sober man. "He spends," said the wife, 
little in drink and iust one shilling a week for bacca, the 
only comfort he has. " l^e only contort hehas !" verily aman 
who has "bacca" for his omy comfort is in a miserable 
plight indeed. But we certainly should have thought that 
an Englishman who had a wife and four children had at 
least Jhe comforU and that his greatest comfort would 
have been in promoting their comfort. What shall be 
said of England's wives and children when the comfortt 
they afford are as nothing when compared with that " only 
comfort bacca.** 

"We are told " There's a good time coming." May Q-od 
speed the time, and may England's wives and children be 
at a higher premium in the market of every true EngUsh- 
man's estimation. 

But surely the working classes have no right to tax the 
pockets of the rich, while they are unwilling to tax their 
own sensual indulgences. In the higher walks of life 
parents not only feel under a strong moral obligation, but 
they show most cheerfully that they are prepared, to make 
sacrifices, and great sacrifices, rather than that theirchildren 
Bhould forego the great boon oi e4\xca\A0iv. ^*Oct'et!s^^xEs.^^ 
no sach ohligation, yet deny t\vemae\^^^\xi'xxxfv^'^^si.'cs^^^ 
that they m&y devote the coat o? »\ic\v\\3LSXXTV'es»\,o<fc^^vR''^^^ 
the working man's children. Wba^e t\ietl^Vfe^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
tbu3 evmce their estimation oi e^nea^^on^V \Nv^ ^ 
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dasBes show that they too, are alire to the great advantagea' 
which education holds out to them — ^that they gratefidly 
appreciate the educational efforts on their behalf — that 
they are amdous to take advantage of such sympathy and 
coToperation — and in this way to afford the best stimulus 
for increased exertions in their £a>your. 

Again, it is yery important that you should bear in 
mind that comparatively little will be accomplished for 
the education of your children if the education of home, 
and the example of parents are bad. Children may, and 
too firequontly do, unlearn at home in one hour, all they 
have learned at school in a whole day. 

Do not for a moment suppose that a good school, and 
ev^n a religious education, can counteract a bad and god- 
less home education. 

Experience and extensive observation have forced upon 
oiir minds this melancholy truth. When visiting some 
Bagged Schools in London, afber enquiring^ carefully 
about the homes and parents of these deplorable children, 
we observed to the superintendent of the school, " Your 
efforts here are most praiseworthy, and a gracious G-od 
will not be unmindful of your labours of love : but allow 
OS to ask you, do you really expect, while these poor chil- 
dren continue in, their present wretched homes and with 
the bad examples set by their parents, to succeed in re^ 
(Claiming them from their vicious practices and debasing 
habits — ^raising them into useful and respectable mem- 
bers of society?" "No Sir," was the reply, "we have 
little prospect of accomplishing this, unless we can remove 
them from their present homes and parents. It ia only 
in such cases that we succeed." 

W^ have visited very many gaols in this country, and 
have seen large numbers of young people in those places, 
and have ascertained that very many of them have been 
in oi)r Day and Sunday schools. A mend of ours on visit- 
ing the gaol of his own city, York, found 14 young felozui 
there, 13 of whom had been educated in Sunday schools. 
We relate these fsusts for the pxiEoo^ of imnressing on 
r/tH»r mmda theyreat fact tbat mQ\>e^ ^<^ti$^ ^^q»^^<ssx 
^ tf^of Uttl^ avaU if thoix ia a hod li^nva edAibCQAiuyi^. 
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And thongh tooma&j parents pnctically deny this, yet 
tbeoretically there ia a general admission of the fact. 
Hence how common it ia to hear perons say of a boy or 
ffirl guilty of any disgraceful conduct, *' O he belongs to a 
bad £nnfly," ^ she comes of a bad stock," or '' what can 
we erpect when they haye such examples at home ? * 

Childien indeed are, generally speaking, the typesof their 
homes. From the pulpit we haye told you it is not neces- 
sary to yisit your homes, to ascertain your own characters. 
A cursory elance at the persons, manners, and hinguage 
of yoor duLdren conyeys a pretty accurate index to your 
own personal habits. 

And how soggestiye is this of the importance of social 
training. What numbers of females on settling in life are 
totally ignorant of domestic duties and whoUy unfitted 
^ to guide the house." The discomforts and extrayagance 
in homes consequent upon this ignorance driyes multitudes 
of the working classes to the pubuc house, and too frequent- 
ly are the cause of serious embarrassments to those in more 
imuent circumstances. A practical knowledge of house- 
hold duties must proye most yaluable to eyery female, eyen 
to ladies in the higher walks of life — how much more so 
to those among the middle and working classes. But 
when we yisit ^milies in these different grades of society, 
yery little obseryation is necessary to detect the paucity of 
information possessed with reference to the commonest of 
common household duties. 

How much the comfort — ^the arrangements of a fiumly 
and eyen the engagements of the father of a family are 
afifected by that tnfling domestic duty of '^ lighting a nre." 
Not one female in a hundred can perform efficiently this 
common eyery day office. 

In this, as in many other equally simple points 
of domestic science, we may see the importance of 
blending the industrial with the intellectual part of edu- 
cation — of imparting to young females that information 
which must proye most yalual^ to them in after life — ^when 
they may be called upon to fulfil the duties of seryants^- 
of parents — or of mistresBes of e»t«ib\\damfeT!X^. 
The same industrial element Tm!(^\>) nt^ '^'^ ^js^«aSs 
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ipossible propriety, form part of the education of boys. 

The Jews, in all ranks of life, taiight their children some 
useful art ; and, with little inconvenience, the same could 
frequently be done in training christian youths. How 
appropriately a printing press might be connected with a 
boys school — how thoroughly in keeping with intellectual 
culture and promotive of a taste for literature. "We know 
a clergyman, engaged in tuition, and having several sons of 
the nooility in his establishment, who has a little printing 

Eress ; and nearly the whole of his pupils occupy leisure 
ours with him in acquiring a knowledge of the beautiful 
and invaluable art of printmg. 

In agricidtual districts some little practical knowledge 
of gardening and farming might be imparted. By these 
means, young people, instead of leaving school perfect igno- 
ramuses upon every subject beyond a little reading — wri- 
ting — arithmetic — grammar and geography would have had 
their minds expanded and fitted by a preparatory course 
of training for the various duties of social and public life. 

Again, allow us to repeat what we have often done both 
in the pulpit and in your dwellings — the great advantage 
of a dfoly habit of assembling your family for reading a 
portion of scripture, each member of the family taking a 
verse. This would greatly raise the intelligence of your 
children, and greatly facilitate our educational operations. 

Lastly, we would urge you to add to all, and above all 
prayer, family prayer, an altar, that the wisdom which is 
from above may rest upon the efforts of minister, teacher, 
and parents on behalf of our children. Let our work be 
prosecuted in this spirit, and a rich blessing must descend 
upon it, and jour cluldren become blessings to their &,mi- 
lies and parishes. 



The substance of the above article was recently addres- 
ed to the parents of Harbury on t\ie occ»&\OTi c^i cy^^\!isy^ 
scboola for the benefit of their cTaiidieii. 

Subjoined are the rules of the Bc\ioo\, 
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Buidf OV THS HjLBBTJBT SOHOOLi. 

Books, SlfltoSy MapSy Ac will be provided free of anj 
charge. 

Copy books, and books used out of school hours will be 
an extra charge. And no books will be allowed in the 
school but what are there obtained. 

The school payments are as follow. 

1. — ^Farm Labourer's children; one child 2d. two 
children Sd. three children 4id. 

Mechanics' children, one child 3d. two 5d. three 6d. 

Tradesmen's children, 4J. 

Professional men's children, and those in affluent circum- 
stances, ten shillings per quarter. 

An extra charge for children not living in the parish. 

2. — No contracting of debts will be afiowed. All pay- 
mentB to be in adyance, and any child not bringing hi. 
pence on Monday morning, will be sent back and refused 
admittance until the money is brought. 

8. — ^Any child coming to school (firty or with uncombed 
hair will be sent back. 

4. — ^Any child found guilty of dirty habits — ^bad lan- 
guage or any improper conduct, and persisting in such 
conduct after having been duly admonished, wiU be expel- 
led the schools. 

6 — ^The school will open at a quarter before nine in the 
morning and at a quarter before two in the afternoon, a 
singing or drilling lesson will occupy the time till nine in 
the morning and till two in the afternoon. And as the 
lessons will begin punctually at nine and at two, and any 
child coming after would render it necessary to recommence 
the lesson ; a child coming after nine or two will be liable 
to be sent back. 

6. — Any complaints about the school must be made to 

the Vicar. And to secure the School from interruption 

no person will be allowed to visit it, without an order from 

the Vicar, who daily inspects tt^e ftc)[vo(^'&\vvK\sj^ 

Parents must bear in mind t\iat sfet\eX. ^wxi^"ssfiWi» ^-^ 

the above rules is necessary to ensvxi^ ^i^ti'fc e^^^«^^'^ ^^*^ 
BohooL '^ 
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Parents are likewise earnestly requested, so to arrmi^ 
their domestic affairs, that, except in yerj urgent cases, tne 
children may never be kept from school. Let parents 
always bear in mind, that six months regular attendance 
will do more for their children than twelve months irregu- 
lar attendance. 

It is in contemplation to combine the industrial train- 
ing with the intellectual course of instruction. To prepare 
the children for the duties of public and private lite. To 
qualify some for the office of teachers and other employ- 
ments, and some for domestic service. 

The first class girls will, three days in the week, be in- 
structed at the Vicarage, by efficient servants, in house- 
hold duties — aud to such as may wish for situations testi- 
monials will be given after having acquitted themselves 
satisfactorily. *To prevent any interruption of their school 
duties, the girls will attend at the Vicarage from eleven 
till two and dine at the vicarage. By this arrangement 
only two hours in the week will be taken from school, as 
one of the days selected will be Saturday, when there is a 
holiday. 

So soon as arrangements will admit of it, there will be a 
pubHc examination on the first Monday of each month 
when parents and friends will be invited to inspect the 
schools, in order to ascertain the progress which the chil- 
dren are making. 

Half yearly there will be a special examination, when 
prizes wiU be distributed to those children who have ex- 
celled in the different branches of instruction — ^in needle- 
work and in household duties. 

There will be two holidays in the year- A short one at 
Christmas, a longer one in the Summer, and likewise a 
weekly holiday on Saturdays. 

Two of the labourer's children will, in rotation, have 
each evening to clean the schools, and to leave them pre- 
j?ared for the next day's duties. 
Suitable dresaea will be provided iot ^<b ^c^ ^\Sl^ 
tJbus employed, 

^B. For parents living at a diatmc© «ad ^^^xi% ^ 
nd anjr child to these sSioola arrangemenaJca «i^ t^«^ ^ 
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progreBS for taldiig pupil boarders. Such pupils will in 
the evemng, and at other times receive instruction in the 
higher hranches of a useful education, including music. 

They will be carefully kept firom evil companionship — 
from ail contact with any dnnking and smokmg practices, 
and from every thing calculated to interfere with a hi^h 
tone of social and moral training. G-reat attention will 
be paid to their general habits and to embuing them with 
sound religious principles, that by G-od's grace they may 
be brought to a Knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Harbury is situated on a rising ground about 400 feet 
above the level of the sea and its salubrity is tested by the 
longevity of the inhabitants. 

For mrther particulars and for terms apply to the Yicar 
or to Miss Dale Harbury. 

fiOPULAE INVESTMENTS: 

BY THE EEV. J. B. OWEN, 

Ffeor 1/ 81, Miaqf't, Bikton, attd Chairman of the Wohtrhmmpion Umkm, 

(Continued from our last.) 

Another striking good and politic rule of the Becher Club^ 
w the compelling all members paging for sick allowance also 
to contribute fir a deferred annuitg of at least half the 
amount. 

This rule is a ^reat security against fraud. No doubt, . 
numbers enter lodges having concealed ailments and defects 
of health and constitution, not always, nor easily detected 
by the dub-doctor. Now, if such a man's health be so 
defective as to cause him to make unusual claims on the 
sick fund, that very faxst would probably render his life of 
shorter duration, and, consequently, give him an interior 
chance of becoming an annuitant ; and thus the less to the 
one fund would be compensated by the gain on the other. 
It is also an eligible rule of the "BecJaet ^Cicssa\i^^ \^ 
enable members to secure all it9 bene^ts by a axugle -jia^- 
0»^^ doum, or to reduce their paymeTit^ «b^ 'titife ^»»^ <2ll c?o.^ 
pennv on each contribution, or to xemo^^ fe^x ^\g^«^ ^ 
^ higher daaa. For instance; axnembtet ^^.Xx^^^'c^ ^"^^^ 
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is the land, every square inch of which is bricked over, and 
vaulted under close and foetid as a city cemetry, as if the 
earth had not another acre to spare^ and man must be 
content to occupy as little surface as possible; to leave 
more room to grow food to feed him. Human beings are 
stalled in these crammed and crowded bins, the only differ- 
ence between them and the cattle being the better victu- 
alling of the latter. The rain, that like a heavenly unction 
pours fertility upon other quarters, on this spot only 
mutiplies mua, and peninsulates every house and entry 
with a moat of puddQe, exhaling with mdustrious hostility 
the retributive penalties of sanitary neglect in a continu*^ 
ous malaria, generating every trj^ of rheumatic, typhus, 
and other midignant fevers. The high wind that, like the 
rough fidelity of an old friend, disturbs, but purifies the 
stagnant atmosphere of every other spot, here serves but to 
aggravate the local fcetors by the larger circulation of their 
nuisance ; accumulating the dilapidations in stock, by the 
tottering down of more ruined chimneys, and the ibrdble 
ejectment of additional slates and pantiles. The only 
-quiet, and, by comparison, even reverent phenomenon in 
the district' is the indigenous smoke engendered in their 
homes and factories, which perpetually hangs hovering over 
it, like the filial veil of the Patriarch's sons, partially hiding 
the infirmity and nakedness of its parental landscape. 

The very &osts, that like a sharp-humoured sarcasm 
provoke the interchange of mutual hospitalities among 
their happier fellow-citizens, seems here to fineexe more 
bitterly than elsewhere, and seal up every cracked door, 
and broken casem^it, with a stufiing of old rags haardly 
spared from their shivering wearer's limbs, waving in the 
wind as intelligible signals of distress, or stiffening in tiie 
cold as if in predictive intimation of their owner's &te, 
whom vice and its matricidal offspring, penury, had socially 
worn to tatters like l^em. It is among these grim neigh- 
bours you are to search for ' the house built upon tlie sand,* 
/fnd if jou dare venture after nightfiedl under a roof whose 
jli^chosen foundations may biing domiiits ruins upon vou-^ 
oo that barren social sand of an. \TMjitoVA«cfc Qir(aSi»£$% 
i^^t^, which grows nothing greea— 1i\iifc ^ «aaA^ ^Yfiw^ 
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insatiable thint evciy tide leaves diy and thirst j still — that 
dull sand, that only retains any unpression made upon 
it till the next flood of inundating dnnk obliterates it — 
that treacherous sand, that has engulphed many a pretty- 
little craft that mistook it for an achorage — that suicidal 
sand, that must be worthless so long as it lies on the brink 
of those depths that drown it every day — that wretched 
sand, that is itself a heap of wrecks and fragments lashed 
by the waves of intemperate fury irom its native rocks, and 
spewed out as if the sea of life were sick of it, upon a 
shore of weeds and dreary waste — on such a sand the 
improvident man builds the house that is to be his home, 
ana the home of the wretched squaw his wile, and of his 
children. 

There he is to rear the disastrous duplicates, who are to 
repeat himself to the contamination and misery of another 

Sneration. On his model a characteristic progeny is to 
formed, destined, Hke devil's Nazarites from the womb, 
to be the plague and pest, the corrupted and corrupters, 
of their future humankind, at once a burthen and a bane 
to their contemporaries ; like himself, he and they shaU. be 
the eryptogamia — the fvmgi of society, vegetating at its 
gateposts, rotting its timbers, betraying its unsoundness, 
and accelerating its decay. 

Degenerate, deleterious, abandoned, the wretched cha- 
racter sees no hope of relief but in its own destruction ;. 
no refuge but in escape from itself. The devilish charm 
<xf drink holds him spell-bound within a fatal circle, drawn 
with alternate cups and rags, and he cannot break from 
its toils. 

Drink is the Delilah that has shorn him of his stren&;tb 
He cannot ' go out and shake himself as at other times ,'lor. 
the Lord hath departed from him T 

Poor dram-struck wretch— he is cup-crazed ! Drink has 
put out his eyes ! lake the blind Samson in the mill, he 
grinds in a malt-house ; and P W\«fe\T\ft \c\T^g^ mv^ casssm^^scaw 
make game of Mb prostituted streng^Yi^ "BxASsi^ ^o^etrj -sssaa.- 
teia, ' iTTouIdiaveyoubewapeliow youtn&ej^?j^2«i«a^^B«^ 
^w^nte too long ; it ia daiiTOTOxia «k^a^ ^Si»^^^^ 
^Vdge, be maj puU ahoiiae do^«Jbo\L\» ycAwr e»B».«^^ 
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as his own, You have suffered this Samsonvice to grmd oh 
in the moral blindness of its victims ; take heed lest it 
realise on your hands a civil Frankenstein, whose mon- 
strous hypostasis shall dog the footsteps of its social 
progenitor, aflSHating on the homicide-neglect that quick- 
ened it a pimitive and terrible re-action in the cost, misery, 
and shame of its hideous subsistence ! 

The improvident drunkard dies as he lived, without a 
thought or care, or one provision for the morrow. The 
rags upon his back made him a sorry scarecrow to warn 
others oif the alehouse ; but their reversion would not pay 
the sexton for the hole he dug to bury him. He had been 
so often ' dead drtmk ' that Death, as if indignant at the 
repeated simulations of his office, smote the drinker really 
dead at last ; and' the house built upon the sand,' Uke the 
earth that * swallowed up Korah and his company ' engulfs 
within its voracious maw, wife, children, and every living 
inmate that belonged to him ! He had swallowed Ids chil- 
dren piecemeal, as at the banquet of a Thyestes, before, 
his ruin realized the filicidal fable at Satum,in swallowing 
his whole family, in the end. It was his last draught tins 
side Lethe ; his next will be the cup, not of * cold water 
to cool his tongue,' but filled to the brim with * weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth.' 

Yet yonder fellow workman of his had all the while no 
higher wages than his own, nor a better choice of neigh- 
bourhood to build his house upon, and nearly twice his 
number of children ; but his neighbour was more man 
than animal — he was a wise rather than a * knowing one,' 
and he and his children inhabited 

The House built upon a Eooe. 

It was harder, perhaps, to get out the foundieitions, but 
then it was all the stronger for it. And what was the 
kind of rock he built upon but the solid basis of an unas- 
sailable Christian character ? An honesty that through 
fair weather and foul, against wind or wave, sunshine or 
the dark, comes out still a rock ; an industry that in spite 
of all monotony of spot or lot, iutVLe discharge of evenr 
debt and duty, ' keeps Its TieaAabo^e ^^\«ti \!^^ ^ twol 
io the standing where Providence \3ksA ^^^ Hit— ^ ^ss^* 
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thought that takes a hi^h but not haughty riew of thingn 
beyond it, in its exemplar v provisions for the future, like 
the cliff, that is at once a beacon and observatory to the 
horrizon that surrounds it; a hospitality that bids the 
hungry wayferer welcome to its simple board — in the 
beaut^ul image of Scripture, *Like the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary laud ;' a sobriety and firmness that, when 
the tempest roars above its brow and the waves dash 
themselves to pieces at its feet, and wnnd and tide brawl 
round it like a drunken frenzy, stands lofty and immovable 
as the rock in the seas ; and a piety whose sacred melody 
was pitched to no earthly tune, but owes its sweet house- 
hold harmony, like the sculptured granite of Thebais, to 
the vocalizing light of heaven! This is *the rock' on 
which the homely philosopher and Christian builds ; and 
it stands the onslaught of the storm when, like the pulses 
of Creation in her fever, conflicting elements beat never- 
80 furiously against its walls. But let us steal a glimpse 
at the interior of the dwelling. How happy mother looks 
down on the chubby-cherub face of "Baby Number seven, 
asleep on her knees, so like his father, in all his inno- 
cence, playfulness, simplicity, and everything except the 
tint of anxiety at odd times, when work was scarce and 
wages low, ana their appetites had rather the start of their 
provender. There is actually a bit of lace on baby's cap, 
for it had been christened that morning, and the old 
christening cap. that had stood as a sort of mute sponsor 
for all seven of them, looked neat, and clean, and white as 
ever, as if it had been bleached over and over again with 
its repeated washings in yonder spring water, which flowed 
by them ; clear as their mother's conscience, soft as her 
heart ; and unsullied as her character. The very cradle 
into which baby will be beguiled just now seems to smell 
sweeter and rock gentler than most other infant equipages. 
And mark you those six tin cans, ranged orderly and tidHy 
along the tabJe, burnished brig\vt aa "Hvorot^, ^"aS^ ^^^^,^'*. 
in each shining oval the merry pViii. at V\,^ ^«x^MiN^'Kt \sS^ 
bibber. The young water-drinkeTS \\aaL ixe^et ^s^.^"^^^ ?^ 
thing stronger than warm pomdce mV\ie\s\vN^^^'^ 
looked aU the fJEdxer and convex toT ^Wvc Si^^^^.^^^ 
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pulse-fed Hebrew yonths at Babylon. They are waithig, 
not for supper, for that has been ready tins half hour ; 
mother is never behindhand. * I wonder where's father/ 
says Arthur, No. 1, the biggest boy, at fourteen, who haa 
lately got a job at work, and, coming home hungry afiber 
his day's labour, wants his supper; *will he be long, 
mother ?* ' Not long, I dare say, Artee,' said mother ; 'but 
ye can take thy porridge, lad, an ye're sharp set ; but ye 
Know thee father likes his children to be at meals wi 'him." 
Aye, and the boy was old enough to remember many a 
scant meal years agone, when feather's share was often 
shared again among the himgry little ones who were too 
little to appreciate the sacrifice, so he said no more, but 
waited cheerfully. Mother had put him upon his honour, 
and the lad had a sturdy sense of filial honour to appeal 
to ; he had already learned to be proud of his father, and 
it was his proficiency in that lesson that reciprocated the 
sentiment, and made his father proud of him. At length 
the latch was gently lifted ; the door opens to the family 
cry, * Here's father ! ' but its * only Emily,' come from tuB 
miliner's, where she was apprenticed, to sup at home that 
night. 

(To he eantmued,) 

THE ABT OF MAKING A FIRE. 

The bellows is a pieoe of fomiture whi^ seldom ought to appeir in 
a well regulated family. With it there is too often a suooMiion of 
attempts and feilures, attended with considerable loss /of tixne. 
Yet nothnig is more simple than the art of making a fire. When 
at Cambridge, and indeed the greater part of our life — being aocus- 
' tomedtoeariy rising, we haye had the necessary fiiel proridddt 
the previous evening, and in the morning have made our own fife. 
ISot once in a hmuhned times has there been a ^ure, or has the 
'Occupation of time exceeded two minutes. 

But then instead of leaving the grate blocked up with ashes — p]a* 

•cing the wood so that no draught could ascend through it, and laying 

<m the top large pieces of coal requiring hours to heat — we haye eave- 

iully mtuae a point of having the grate quite empty ; then plaoiBg 

the /heJ-^pAper, wood, small pieces of coal and cinder — so that • 

draught found a ready passage throng)^. t\ie ^Vo\&-— ^^ossa VrKTf\w^\sfaiiT 

be paper was I^hted, a gocKl fiie, aa & m&\.\«£ oi qoroa^^ygg^iam^^^ 

^wal order a£ things without tbad 'b^iva ot «d:s McmA^atam^- 
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THE PATCHWORK INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

WITH A FEW WORDS FROM AMERICA. 
JMreued to Tkinkif^ PeopU. 
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Some of Engknd's ''honourable womea'' hare, and, we 
beHere, with the purest motives, been lecturing our traii»* 
atlantic brethren upon their social and moral delinquencies. 
They have ventur^ to remonstrate with them, or rather 
to suggest to them, the christian expediency of washing 
their hands of all participation in the unatural, d^;radin^, 
and foul system of slavery. As might havebeen anticipated, 
the lecture has received a response and in which the writer, 
a lady, the wife of the ex President inflicts summary justice 
upon us. It is a severe retaliation and, though it comes from 
the mistress of a tobacco plantation, it contains some home- 
thrust truths to which it would be well for us to attend. 
Our fair castigator does not spare us, and the brittle nature 
of our social fabric, afforded her but too inviting an oppor- 
tunity for having a fling at us, in return for our exposure 
of American slavery. She places, in juxta position, as it 
were, American and English traits of social and moral life. 
And, we fear, we must yield the vantage ground, in too 
manypoints,to theformer. Though wrifcingunder wounded 
feelings, and in a retaliating spirit, Mrs. ex President Tyler, 
shews that we certainly are not yet a model for other 
ndi'tions. She tells us that the education and intelligence 
of the Americans are quite equal to the mental calibre of 
the English. And who, at all conversant with the ignorance 
of the masses of our countrymen, and more especially with 
the gross ignorance of our agripultural population, will 
question the accuracy of this statement, "We mi^kt 
admit even more than this, tbat not onV-j d^oe^^a^ Ss^^ 
roBce exkt among us, but that very many «ie ^«^^ci3i3^n «S5^ 
desirous, that the people should Temsia^gaoTasAi- 
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A^ain Mrs. Tyler tells us that the morals of America 
are equal to those of England. Can we deny this ? Take 
our agricultural population. How frequently we hear the 
clergy say, it is difficult now to find girls continuing virtuous 
up to 17 or ISyearsof age. And when thevmarry, how many 
of them marry t6 conced their disgrace. G-ofrora ourvillages 
to our towns, and female depravity presents such a mass 
of moral deformity and pollution as to constitute a national 
scandal. Bepeated visits to various parts of the continent 
justify us in asserting that our continental neighbours 
have no such public and gross immorality. They at least 
conceal their vices, while we parade ours — to our national 
disgrace, andto the victimising, and ruin of multitudes of our 
youths, who would otherwise escape pollution and misery. 
Once more* Mrs. Tyler tells us that, in i^e slave states^ 
no Sabbath goes by that the places of worship are not 
numerously attended by the black peculation, and that 
large numbers of them, are in communion with thechurches* 
Can we honestly say as much of the people in this 
our boasted lana of freedom ? In London alone Jpfteem 
hundred thousand of our countrymen pass the Sabbath 
without entering any place of worship — ^practical heathens* 
It is farther stated, that, in many of our manufactur- 
ing districts, not more than one in ten of our artisans 
attend a place of worship. In our agricultural districts. 
The great majority of the people are practical infideb. 
In numerous places the churches are well nigh deserted. 
A state of things at once paralising to the energies of the 
clergy and evidential of an utter absence of real practical 
and sterling religion among the people. And of 
those who do attend, how many do so conditionally, that 
a smooth-tongtied or popular preacher is to officiate. They 
go to hear the creature, not to worship the Creator; and 
turn their backs on the house of God on the slightest 
grounds of annoyance, or as soon as the charm of novelty 
palls upon their morally vitiated taste. And, when we 
come to inquire as to ^hsA practical influence religion has 
upon such professors, it is uttetVy YHx^ossibie, in nine 
cases out of every ten, to arrive \io\l^«\^.^ «ifc «3a>j q^Ocl^^ <»iar 
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Lastly Mrs. Tyler reminds us of the misery and wretch- 
edness in our own country. She points to the styes in 
which multitudes of our people live ; to the eagerness with 
which, in many places, the cottages of the poor are pulled 
down without auy effort to replace them with otheis. She 
points to the <nie hundred thousand of our people who in 
London alone, on rising in the morning, know not where 
to obtain their " daily bread," or a shelter at night. 

Having given a sketch of ourown neglected, destitute, and 
heathen populationand reccomendiug us to leave the women 
of the South to alleviate the sufferings of their dependants 
while we take care of our own, Mrs. Tyler presents us with a 
picture of social lite among the slaves. '* The negro of 
tlie South," writesMrs. Tyler, "lives sumptuously compared 
with the 100,000, of the white population of London. He 
is clothed warmly in the winter, and has his meat twice 
dai.y without stint of bread." We believe there is much 
truth in this statement. We remember to have read the 
testimony of an iutelligent working man from Scotland 
who had beeivin the Southern States of America, and who 
declared his conviction, that the condition of the slaves, 
in those parts, was generally very superior to the condi- 
tion of vast masses of the v^ orking population in great 
Britain. Well maj^ Mrs. Tyler add, " Have your work- 
ing men, women and children as well clothed and fed, as 
atie negro of the South, and then go to the negroes of 
America." 

Whatever the spirit in whira Mrs. Tyler writes, we 
thank her for her lecture, and we trust it will not be lost 
upon British Philanthrophists. " Look at home" is whole- 
some advice. We have perhaps, as Punch observes, been 
a little too fond of transporting our benevolence. Our 
own population requires more of our attention, and must 
be brought into a more satisfactory and healthy state, if 
we are to be extensively useful to other people. 

But have we not already done much? are we not doing 
much? and is there any countiy N<c\i\c\v \^^\\}e«i^^\sjs^'^cK^ 
thing likeao much as we ate ? AuaMx^.'\l^\^V\\^^^\s^'ax^^ 
iaod^ eJeemosynary eatab^lmieiit anxi>Mi\i ^cv^\s^teuwvXX>^ 
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iterliug — a sum greater than that expended by the American 
government with its army — ^navy and deplomatic list. Ten 
millions annually spent upon our charities, and yet our 
people in a condition which makes us the reproach of the 
civilised world — 

No honest and reflecting mind, when he seriously thinks 
of the vast efforts put forth in this country by the ministers 
of every denominations, by the week-day and Sunday-school 
teachers, by the district visitors, and the numerous charita- 
ble institution, and then inquires into the result of all these 
efforts, can feel satisfied with that result. He must suspect 
there is something radically wrong — that the plan of opera- 
tion is essentially defective. He is confirmed in this 
suspicion if he looks at the fact that even in this, the nine- 
teenth century, with a multiplication of means, yet there 
are no corresponding indications of general and permanent 
improvement. 

Our land is become a land of charities, and we point to its 
charitable institutions as trophies of our philanthropy and 
religion. But ought we not to view them in a very 
different light ? Is it creditable to a people of unparalleled 
wealth, and religious privileges, that there is occasion for 
such numerous eleemosynary associations ? 

And after all have they not proved a failure for our social 
and moral evils ? and what, if another ten millions were 
annually expended upon charity, would there be any real and 
permanent advantage to the people ? Have not our benevo- 
lent institutions, as at present conducted, a tendency to 
detereorate the national character ? To destroy thatBritish 
spirit of independence — of self reliance — of self denial — of 
self control andindustiy, which it is so important to cultivate. 

We have long been jealous of charities, so called, as 

unfavourable to the social and moral elevation of the people. 

We have no hesitation in asserting our conviction that the 

degradation, and not the elevation, of the people is in the* 

same ratio as the multiplication of charities; and very careful 

mquiriea in various parts of the country have strengthened 

PAeae feolinga. This is, no doubt, a 'bo\^,«aii %. ^\as?CM>k% 

ftatementf axkd to which many oi o\a xeaAei^ V^^^osss^fi^ 



demur. But we fearlessly appeal to those localities 
where charities are most numerous for a confirmation of 
our views. When in Wiltshire, a Solicitor told us that 
in his parish upwards of 500 acres of land were set apart 
for the use of the poor and who had not a fraction to pay, 
not even in the shape of a rate. Yet this gentleman ac- 
knowledged there was no improvement in the condition 
of the people of his parish over that of the people in other 
parishes. 

When spending an evening, some time back, with the 
Lord Mayor of York, we were referring to this very subject. 
His Lordship admitted, at once, the soundness, of our 
view and gave us the case of two parishes with which he 
was acquainted-the one a town and the other a country 
parish. In both instances charities were very numerous 
out the people so far from being improved by these chari- 
ties were possitivel y in a worse condition than the people 
in the adjoining parishes. 

Further we venture, though at the risk of giving offence, 
to assert that our charities are not only, too often, a pre- 
mium upon indolence and fraud, but that they directly ad- 
minister to the vices of the people. 

Lord John Eusseli stated some time back in the House of 
Commons, we believe, the case of a parish in London where 
£200 were annually given away to the poor in eighteen 
penny tickets. Now we should imagine that the poor knew 
very well what to do with eighteen pence. Yet Lord John 
Bussell said it was a well known fact that the gin shop 
keepers and p^lblicans of the neighbourhood engaged an 
extranumber of hands on that occasion knowing that a large 
portion of this chariti/ money would find its way into their 
pockets. 

With such facts, patient to every reflecting and pracitcal mind, 

can we be satisfied to go on multiplying our charitable va&l^x^5;f^x&^ 

Js there the remotest prospect of their ever wIW«fe^Mi%,^^cw^Nsm5a^%^^» 

people £rom misery and degradation? "WiiltVe^ t^sA. o^VJ«ftft ws^sto^^ 

^Sgnrate theeyil hy silently but effectiveVy f^^.^^Vx^^^^^^^^^^'^ 

UwJBntiab character? Are they really neeowaorj ^ ^S3txiaVvD.x&»» 
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ont of ereij ten a disgrace to the working classes of England to acc3pt 
of charity ? "What right have they to tax others for their support ? 
Are not their own resources amply sufficient to preserre them from 
pauperism ? Their wealth is enormous as shown by the vast sums which 
they spend upon foUy and debasing habits. Last year no less a sum 
than seven millions sterlhig were spent upon tobacco and snuff. Seven 
millions for these dirty and filthy habits. Again the late Chairman of 
the Board of Trade stated that the working classes spent something 
hkefljtif millions upon their drinking habits. And if we take into the 
calculation their loss of time, their accidents and frequent seasons of 
gickness consequent upon their habits £100, 000, 000 would not more 
than ooTer the expense. One hundred millions sterling annually thrown 
away by the working classes of this country upon foUy and vice. 
While guilty of this monstrous folly and wickedness, what right haT* 
they to burden society for their support ? 

They b^oild and support one hundred thousand gin palaces^ public 
houseSf and beer shops. May we not then call upon them to build 
their own houses and to support their own families, 'instead of requir- 
ing the provident and respectable portion of the community to build 
them pauper houses and to deal out to them charity? It is high 
time that we give a practical recognition of the sound philosophical 
principle that the best way to help the poor is to teach them to help 
themselves, to make them, as the Archbishop of Canterbmry observes, 
agents in bettering their own condition. 

The great and fatal error committed by our philanthopists, and we 
fisar we must add, bv our theologians, is their system of patronising 
remedial rather than preventive measures " ever learning and never 
coming to a knowledge oi the truth.'* Let the folly of the past suf- 
fice and let us be wiser for the future. Let us gu to the great Teacher. 
In the natural and moral government of the world, we find God 
helps those who help themselves. We cannot have a better model. 

In the selection of tradesmen — work people — servants — and in the 
distribution of benevolent funds, \et xxa a.%ceTV«\Tv^ «a (kr as possible, 
that our money is going into lYiehandft oi l\vo^^Vo''w^TQ»JMk'^Tvs^ 
B»» of it, whose habits tend to rtoa© and conao\i.^\fe wa vacoi^sk^ste 
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Benipiikratlj troid all partiM who are wasting thdr inbstanoe, pan* 
peruing their fiuniliea and demoralising society hy frequenting the 
Public House. We may, by God*s blessing on such means, lead them 
in time to husband their resources and to reflect how often their trials 
and miseries are self inflicted — ^how much is in their own power and 
how thoroughly discouraging every efibrt for their benefit must proTt 
so long as they themselves are determined upon a course of self* 
d^radation* 

How much truthfulness there is in the following extract from 
the useful little work '*Popukr Investments and duba," by the Bev. 7. 
B. Owen. 

'^ It is always easier to persuade working men to get 
money, than to save it. They work hard enough, and for 
the most part live hard enough ; but too many of them 
drink hard, and that is the retributive cause of every other 
hardship. There must be labour, for it is the law of Gt)d, 
and it is the law of social necessity and progress, but there 
need be no hard working, nor hanl living, but for the hard 
drinking. Yet hard as it is, or rather soft as it is on the 
part of the drinkers, the drinking will go on, as long aa 
the Club-box '^ lives and moves and hath its being " in the 
dry and thirsty climate of the Ale-house. A Paragraph 
in the " Labourer's Friend," asserts that out of 9,000 
Clubs reported, 8,000 were held at the Ale-house. " 

There is scarcely a greater contradiction than the asso- 
ciation of the club and the cup, (i.e.) of the means of 
saving, with the means of wasting, — they have no moral 
amalgam — it is the unnatural alliance of frugality with 
profligacy — it is like the marriage of a pattern husband 
with a slattern wife, they together verify the old Pagan 
feble of the tub of Dauae that was full of holes, whose 
daughters were condemned to be perpetually filling it while 
all that was laboriously poured in, as wasefully and hope- 
lessly ran out. 

Like Danae's tub 
Is the public-house club, 
Their customers' mouths vra X.Yi«\A\ft%\ 
I'll spared U Ibe cYvVtvYl 
That's -wasted Vn CiuxvY., 
To the bane of the \>ol\,e% vad^ %«>a2L» V 
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The immenae power in the hands of the worldng mett 
to promote their social comfort and independence is d&r 
monstrated by the fact, that thej are spending 57 milliont 
year in hraent ^irits, Beer, and Tobacco ! equal to an 
income of IQs, a week to nearly one million four hundred 
thousand people." 

TJquestionablj drinking and smoking are the great 
damning vices of tliis country. 

Habits diametrically antagonistic to public sobriety 
«nd morality, and until the demon strong orink is dethro- 
ned in these islands, little, comparativeley, will be accom- 
plished either for the physical, social or religious eleva- 
tion of our people. 

When will JBritons awake and comoi to a right judg- 
ment in such matters P 

A great sensation was some time back produced by the 
Fancy Pair at Liverpool, the object of which was to rais^ 
a few thousands of pounds for .the hospital and infirmary* 
The whole town and neighbourhood were called upon to 
make prodigious exertions to forward this " Fancy Fair." 
Business was suspended for several days, and every nerve 
strained to gain the point. The result was, that something 
like 10,000^. or 11,000Z. were realised, though, according 
to the confession of one of the Liverpool papers, not far 
short of 60,000Z. were spent to raise this 10,000/., — one- 
sixth part of it ! 

Now let us analyse the philosophy of the English in 
these matters. Look at the immense exertions made by 
the people of Liverpool to raise this 11,000/., to get this 
infirmary and hospital out of debt. You would suppose 
the people of Liverpool were very poor not to be able to 
meet their expenses for an infirmary and hospital, and 
that they find the greatest possible difficulties in paying 
their debts, we mean their debts of charity. The latter is 
ime, too true, the former is not so. They abound in 
wealth; in the language of Bcnptxxte tr^ xci^^ ^^.y, "her 
mercbanta are princes. They W^re noX. orX^ ^ev^Soj ^H. 
money, but they squander it witYi a -^toIvx^^VwelS. oii. ^ 
JBiid vice. Ta3le one item ot tYieit e^ti^eneto^ ctd. ;i^ 
They give no less a sum thaa 700,0001. awaxxsfii^ lost m\ 



catmg Hqnon, for evil spirits which fill their town with 
every oonceiyahle ahomination, and are the main causes of 
involving them in another item of expenditure, viz., no 
less a sum than 784,000Z. per annum for the support of 
vagabonds, prostitutes, and thieves. The most disgusting 
and loathsome sights are presented to the eye of a stran- 
ger or visitor. A scientific gentleman, wko after an ab- 
sence of many years, landed at Liverpool on a Sunday 
morning, states that he saw more drunkenness in Liver- 
pool on that Sabbath-day than he had seen during five 
years' residence in the Brazils. 700,000/., without an 
efibrt sacrificed at the shrine of the demon Strong Drink ! 
but the town and neighbourhood in labour to bring forth 
a seventieth part viz., 11,000Z., for its infirmary and hospi- 
tal 1 ! — institutions which would be uncalled for but for this 
disease-producing drink, since three-fourths of the acci- 
dents and of the diseases treated in these places arise from 
that source, and the remainder, were the parties abstainers, 
could be provided for at their own homes. The parties 
would be in a condition to have their own private medical 
attendant, and to be nursed by their friends, instead of 
being sent to be looked after by strangers. The correct- 
ness of this statement has been admitted to the writer by 
many medical men, including some of the profession at 
Liverpool. 

Here then, you have the people of Liverpool spending 
7000,000/. upon articles which fill their town with 
pauperism, misery, crime and every abomination, and 
then making a prodigious effort to raise 11,000/. with 
which to patch up a few of the many evils which they 
have deliberately created ; and when they have patched 
them up, the very next year they wiU give another 
7000,000/. to re-produce all those evils under aggravated 
circumstances. Such is a specimen of the philosophy of 
the English, — of those who set tbemaeW^^ -^ \.^ \^»s&i^ 
the other nations of the earth I \ 

The walla of Liverpool about t\ie ^oava ^vxxx^ ^^^^ ^^ 
4^ded with the announcement o« a^^il^e^GOi^iQ^'^^^?^ 
the negro race in the United Statea, ^ ^ e,o^^^^^^ 
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thinking itVouId be well to xnalie more decided efforts fi^ 
improving the negro in Lancashire, Personal obsanwtieiV 
and the testimony of clergymen and tnkdeammk^ mumnt 
us in saying, that no negro race in the Uiiited States are 
more degraded than mosses of the people in Lancashire. 

If we remembw correctly, a few years since, some 
North-American Indian chiefs visited this country, and, 
during their stay, efforts were made to induce them to 
embrace Christianity, but they resolutely refused to listen 
to the proposal, stating, that after the scenes of poverty 
and misery, and drunkenness, and wickedness, which they 
witnessed among ua, — scenes which had no parallel 
in their country, — they were not disposed to think so 
favourably of our religion ; and they advised us, instead 
of looking after other people, to keep all our hlach-coaU 
at home, where all our labour was wanted. This was a 
stinging reproof from a set of savages, but it was one we 
richly deserved ; and certainly the savages gave us sound 
advice. We again say, to be useful abroad, we must begin 
at home ; we shall do very little good among other nations 
until we improve our own. Improvement in the latter, 
will ensure it in the former. And how is it to be effected 
in the latter, while the corrupting drinking and smoking 
practices of this country are perpetuated, — while the 
demon, strong drink, is worshipped ? What, then, is to be 
done? Does not Christian patriotism suggest, that we 
should sacrifice that which is causing the social and moral 
degradation of our country. Who should begin the work ? 
It is a great moral and religious question, — and the people 
of the Lord, the priests of the Lord, the ministers of religi- 
on, should come forwai'd to stay the plague ; they should 
banish whatever proves the occasion of so much pauperism, 
disease, misery, wickedness, and crime, and urge their 
people and frieuds, both by precept and example, to do the 
same ; they should cast forth the evil spirits from their own 
dwellings, that their example may have its due influence 
vpon others. Can it be right to persist in our present 
course F Think of professmg C\\m\ia\i^ SAid ministers 
cballeuging each other and the vjoT\d.,\.o V.«^R.^ ^x^v^e^^\i\^ 
^hey experience, and paiiifu\ly so, aicei Va^o-Vm^ mQ:^<i\^ 
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ble mischief npon the human family, and upon the cause 
of religion. If this be not tcorldlif cofiformity, what is? 
And ought not they at least to come out from such world- 
ly conformity ? Will not public opinion come to this con- 
clusion ? The dreadful state of tbis country must come 
before the public eye, and the connexion between the 
heathenish condition of Englind and the habit of takiug 
alcoholic drinks will be most palpable ; nor will any pros- 
pect of improvement present itself if these corrupting 
drinking habits are to continue, — these soul-destroyiug 
and God- dishonouring practices. The question then 
arises, whether it is not desirable, — eccpedient, under the 
deplorable circumstances in which our country is placed, 
to abolish these customs P And the next inquiry will be, 
why is it not done ? Who ought to take the lead, to set 
the example, in this great moral reform P Unquestionably, 
ministers of religion. This is the conclusion, we say, to 
which the public must come ; and it is a correct conclusion. 
They who preach selfdenial and the taking up a crosa^ should 
themselyes be prepared to set the example. 

As the Editor of the Becord Newspaper suggests, should 
not the clergy, when grappling with the fearful evils conse- 
quent upon our drinking system, be prepared to give a 
practical demonstration that no taste for artificial dfrinks 
possessing an intoxicating property interfers with their 
effectively and effectually contending with the giant vice of 
their country ? should they not in their personal habits be 
prepared to place themselves beyond any such suspicion. 

If, on missionary platforms, when pleading for 
the heathen abroad we say "if only one soul 
is saved it is ample compensation for all our 
efforts, self-denial, and sacrifices," where is our Christian 
honesty if we do not apply this doctrine to the heathen at 
home, who are perishing through strong drink ; multitudes 
of whom might be reclaimed if we practised self-denial, 
and sacriGced the came of t}mT iu\i\, «aA \!tt\»» ^^5;-\»sJJc^ 
removedagreat hfnderance to t\ie ^>3Lceewa oy\\fe^«ssi&^^'^'^'^ 
among ourselves. Surely a land o^ dLX\xv\V«\va&^'e» '^e^^^'^^ 
vnmfatakably, the duty of CYvTOtiaT^ ^^\.rvoX^. V\ \^ 
totaketheBe things, it iala>N£ulto a^i^\.^m'^^^ ^^"^ 
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the question a Christian has to determine is, which is the 
more expedient, — the more conducive to man's happineai 
and Groa's glory? 

POPULAR INVESTMENTS: 

BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, 

Viear of St. Mary'M, JBilston, and Chairman of the Wolverhampton Uniom, 

(Continued from our last.) 

A kiss all round from * sister,' indemnified their momen- 
tary disappointment, and the fair girl opened her little 
packet of playthings, from the toy-shop, amid the repeated 
cheers of the little public of her contemporaries ; mother 
looking on with a glistening eye that did not drop a tear, 
only because she had too much of the real sentiments in 
her to spare tears for gratuitous ones. Emily had recei- 
ved a year's interest on her first deposit in the saving's 
bank that day, and expended the sum, as a sort of 
consecration of the first fruits of her principal, to 
the gratification of little brothers and sisters. She 
had asked father if she might do it that morning, as 
they walked away to their several places of work together, 
and the fond old man held his daughter's little taper hand 
in his own as they parted, squeezed it with a fondlier 
emotion than usual as he answered her * It is thy own, lass ; 
do with it what thou likes : bless thee ! ' The toys whir- 
led away an hour before the children turned another 
wistful thought at the great saucepan simmering their 
porridge on the fire, but the simmering itself grew impa* 
tient ; every now and then up boiled the white head of 
the milk to the top of the pot, took a survey of the aparfc- 
ment, angrily sputtered over a morsel into the fire, and 
instantly boiled down again, as if it were ashamed of its 
petulance, or where afraid it had gone too far. The chil- 
dren's mirth was gradually settling down into stillness 
and occasional whispers that * Father was never so late 
as that before.' The baby was sunk into a sleep so pro- 
tound as to be almost mesmeric in its influence on the 
unocupied spectators. Mot\ieT knitted on a Jersey with 
greater earnestness than Toksuai, a» Vet ^ROtA ^*&^ ^\«ft. 
abadB of anxiety flitted cusroaa tVe ot^mq»sc^i \awMj^ 
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dish of her eocperience. The little Skye terrier, a pup of 
' the master's, moved about uneasily, as if under the influ- 
ence of some instinctive presentiment. Even the canary, 
that on their sisters arrival had deafened its little attached 
auditory like an emulous prima donna with its shrillest 
torrent of notes, dropped its singing into an occasional 
chirp upon its perch, as it moved its little head aside in 
the hearkening attitude of one that was rather hard of 
hearing, and begged the company to repeat that observa- 
tion. The excitement in the Saucepan grew paiufully 
vocal aud infectious, its simmering had long since boiled 
into a restive fury that would not stand still; and at 
length mother removed it from over the fire, and put it to 
sulk and cool on the hob. Edward the second boy, could 
bear the suspense no longer, * Mother, said he' * it's hard 
upon eight o'clock, father should ha' been home these two 
hours ; shall I run and see what ails him P We shant see 
the pictures he promised us to night.' 

Go Eddard,' she said, rather solemnly; *and God 
Almighty go with the, my child, and bring the father 
back to us.' 

The mother rose from her seat, and saying within her- 
self, * The children will be best a bed, and out of the way 
if there's any mischance ; let them eat their suppers before 
they learn what may spoil their appetites.' She poured 
out their porridge, ancl said the blessing, in a tone slightly 
tremulous, as she thought of his voice who was more used 
to utter it. The children eat their evening meal in silence, 
and presently prepared for bed. It was a family tableau, 
the more precious because of its variety, to notice the 
clean cotton home-spun of their inner garments, as one 
after another of the little innocent citizens threw off their 
clothes, bare as so many bits of statuary, and with a natu- 
ral grace assumed each a well-patched night-gown, and 
kneeling like Samuel in the linea ephod, which his mother 
made him, joined in the evening sacrifice of family prayer. 

It was barely nine o'clock, but the uniformly regular 
and domestic habits of the man made his absence even at 
at that early hour the ground oi some «L\mfcV3 \.^\sj^ 'sassk- 
Ijr; the more so, as on thitt partic\i\ac e^^\^ffl%V<6\i»^^^ 
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mised Emily and the two elder boys to take them to the 
exhibition of a panorama of the fioly Land. 

He could afford them an occasional indulgence of thia 
kind, for he squandered nothing on selfish sensualities of 
his own, *Grey hairs were here and there upon him, yet 
he knew it not.' They were not the premature indices of 
trouble bleached in some dark transits of by-gone sorrow, 
but the witnesses of habitual sobriety and seriousness of 
thought, investing the honest yeoman with a natural dig* 
nity — a kind of aristocracy of age. The house he liA^d in, 
though a humble one, was suited to his family wants, and, 
moreover, every brick his own. It was his first savings 
bank, that house, and laboriously he wrought, and sacrifi- 
ced, and saved penny by penny, as if he had piled it togeth- 
er brick by brick ; and it was a proud day the first meal 
the family ate under their own roof. The children looked 
excitedly at their father as they sat down to it, when the 
goodman slightly faltered in saying the grace — *For these 
and all His mercies, the Lord's name be praised.' 

Philosophers, patriots, heroes, and even martyrs, make 
room for this man amongst you ! There is not one of you 
reed be ashamed of such a competitor for your glonous 
laurels. Spare a leaf or two to weave a chaplet for the 
chilvary of home, for the A'anquisher in the sharp fight 
with poverty and toil, family burthen, and scant wages. 
Edward returned about ten o'clock from the furnaces 
where his father worked, with the tidings, which some* 
what relieved them, that he had been sent on short notice 
to a neighbouring town by railway, on his master's busi- 
ness, and might be expected home later in the evening. 

Eleven o'clock arrived, a later hour than they scarcely 
remembered him to have been out of his bed, and their 
mother's growing uneasiness at length infected the group 
of the three elder ones. The four juniors were long fast 
asleep, except baby, who now and then gave vent to an 
unusual restlessness, by a cry that called up mother to its 
twf cot-side. 
Midnight at length passed", tVife cVv\\dr^u down stairs 
^ould not go to bed, though a sVee^ \ie«cs^ ^^ VJ^^vc \i^»s\!ik 
ever/ now and then overpowed tYitm, «La\i ^i}aKa^$svi^^^s" 
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of tears, like loss of blood stanched by a swoon, bad a nar-^ 
cotic influence on the mind, to suspend its grief in slumber. 
Mother opened the door for perhaps the fiftieth time that 
long vigil night, for rfie heard footsteps in the street, which 
she thought might be her husband's. Nearly opposite her 
was another watcher and the doors several tiroes were 
qpened simultaneously that night. At that house was a 
poor wife, with a sickly crying infant in her arms, waiting 
m cold and hunger, and trembling for the return of a drun- 
ken husband. He came at last, reeling, cursing, and 
fighting, between two policemen, and the wretched wife 
saw them drag him past her to the station, too drunk ta 
recognise his own door I 

The contrast between her wretched neighbour's lot and 
her own happier one, seemed to quicken mother's forebo- 
ding anguisQ ; she telt she had not been thankful enough, 
perhaps, and therefore God had issued the fiat to her ' Call 
me not Naomi, but call me Mara, for the Lord hath dealt 
bitterly with me,' and she checked herself, and inwardly 
prayea for more submission and greater thankfulness. 
She turned within doors again, and found Emily awake 
and weeping. The poor girl was pale with terror, and 
when her poor mother irressolutely shook her head, as if 
she was not sure but a good cry would do herself good too 
Emily whispered, not to wake her brothers — 

Mother ! mother ! I saw him in my dream; just now ; 
and there was blood upon my father's face ! * 

Hush, child I ' implored her mother j * the must na dream 
that way, or ye'll doubt God when ye waken. HarkcDi 
Emily, there's a cart stopped anunst our door.' 

* A what ? a cart ? ' screamed the girl, with a look of 
piteous horror. * Mother, the cart teas in my dream too ! ' 
and, rushing out of the house and across the streit, she 
bounded up to the back of a vehicle that had stepped op- 
posite them, and before the uk n that aceompaint d it could 
prevept her* she had torn open t\\e ^oot CiS. vswi ^H. ^'^^^x^- 
neraJ carriage^ -wherein, as \f in xi\ov:VeT^ o^lX^Vcv^^^^'^*^^'^ 
wasstntchedout the mutWaUA coTWVi^v^K V^\ '^^'^\%* ^ 
^Md been killed that evening, v.it\v ^^n^x^ c.\\^v^ n^^^^^ 
«^H V iiasiiianagemeut, ok «. ^X«cuX. ^^^* ^^ ^^^ 
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Ah, I have no heart to paint the agony of the abrupt 
widowhood and the cries oi orphanage, thd sleepless nights 
and desolate morrow, and the increased strugle to live on, 
that ensued on the loss of a &ther. Enough for our pur- 
pose to state he had insured a moderate annuity for his wi- 
dow for her life in some such a society as that I have rec- 
commended. Their rent was safe, because the house was 
their own ; add the widow and orphans, instead of a hope- 
less consignment to the union, wrought on, and kept 
their little all together. Their father's memory raised them 
friends, which their own character retained, and his ad- 
mirable example was as much paternal to their virtues as 
to their being. He left no will, but, upwards of a year 
after his death as mother was refashioning his waiscoat 
into a shape to fit her eldest son, a little wad of red pober, 
scarcely the size of a pea, fell out of a amall watch-pocket, 
and the boy unrolled it with a feeling of almost solemn 
reverence for something which had been hia fathers. His 
o irn countenance redened to the hue of the little slip of 
paper as he read it ; his eye dilated strangely, then filled 
rrith tears; he jumped up, flung his cap to the ceiling, 
reeled violently round on one leg ; danced in a kind of 
delicious delirium tremens round the room, ran up stairs, 
then ran down again — drew the whole family's attention 
to him. * What's the matter ?, * Wouldn't tell them — 
guess what ! Mother, my love to thue ! children, hurrah 1 
That's your sort — father — father.' At that now sacred 
word, Arthur stopped dancing, and, breaking hysterically 
into a fresh fount of tears, at last found voice enough to 
dole out the discovery, * Father — had — a second class rail- 
way insurance — ticket, and its worth — mother — five hun- 
dred pounds!' His last characteristic act was one of 
insurance for his family. 

The magnanimous man, a leader of the forlorn hope 

that scales the oft impregnable redoubts of toil and poverty, 

planted the colours of his small but heroic class in the 

breach in which he fell, constituting his very death an 

antitype of the gallant life oi aam!^ce iox otW» which 

preceded it, iiimself content to weat «i XQas\j^^% csc^^<9n^ 

tbAt theirs might be the victory. 
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THE CLEEGTMAN AND THE DKUNKAED. 



Is it the duty of the Christian Minister to prosecute 
the drunkard ? 

We have in this country an anti-cruelty society, the 
object of which is to protect dumb animals against the 
barbarity of persons who, though bearing the name of 
Christians, act out, in their conduct, the disposition of 
savages. 

This society has received public sympathy — generous 
patronage and parliamentary sanction. 

The reports of the society supply details which cannot 
feil to interest and encourage its friends and supporters. 
Many cases of the most wanton cruelty have been brought 
to light, and the guilty parties have been punished. 

The state of society, m this country, previous to the 
formation of this association, imperatively called for such 
an Institution. Not only the commonalty, but the gentry 
had reduced cruelty to a system, and prosecuted it on 
artistic, and scientific principles. They followed it as their 
sport or profession. Some of tlie nobility prided them- 
selves in being amateurs in these debasing pursuits. 

Cock- fighting — badger-baiting, and similar pastimes 
were among our national sports. And not content with 
practising our powers and skill of maltreating and tortur- 
ing, on the lower orders of creation, we experimentised 
upon our own species, so that pugilism and duellism were 
popular and honorable sciences. The latter of these bar- 
barous practices have now been disowned by all decent 
people, and the former, the association alluded to, is care- 
fully watching, so that now, even our animals, whether 
domestic or of other useful character, may repose under the 

Erotection of this society ; no longer in bodily fear of their 
uman tigers. Prosperity to such a society. But our 
own impression is, that the negative far exceeds the posi- 
tive good achieved by this association. Multitudes of our 
joxmg people, who would be tTainftdi \r^ ycl ^>j>^\fe\S!«ia^^ 
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cruelty, are prevented from acquiring such demoralising 
habits, and thus the tone of our national character greatly 
raised. 

Whether therefore we view this anti-cruelty society in 
reference to the protection which it extends to the brute 
creation, or to the elevating influence which it has exercised 
and continues to exercise on our national character — we 
are compelled to admit the moral claim which it has upon 
our approval. 

Again, we have not only public and parliapientary pro- 
tection for our animals so that not even our dog or cat 
may be maltreated with impunity, but we have the same 
protection for our property generally. The man who 
enters our house and steals our silver spoon, or the most 
trifling article is amenable to justice ; and we feel sensi- 
ble, not only of the advantage of having such laws ; but of 
the duty of seeing them duly enforced, so that they may not 
be practically ignored or regarded as a dead letter. Now 
there is, in this country, a law prohibitory of drunkenness. 
Intoxication is a violation of the law of the land. And 
we ask, in the name of common sense, why the law against 
cruelty towards a beast, and the law against appropriating 
another's property, should be rigidly enforced, and the 
law against drunkenness allowed to be violated with per- 
fect impunity ? Does cruelty to animals, or the stealing of 
property^ entail upon society any evils equal to those 
which society sustains through drunkenness ? Can it be 
our duty — can it be right to prosecute an individual for 
cruelty to an animal, or for stealing a little property, and 
at the same time to allow a far more culpable piiy to 
escape ? Who is the most cruel man, who is the greatest 
thief? The Drimka/rd, Other men may be cruel to a 
beast, but the drunkard is cruel to his own species ; and not 
unfrequently, to a helpless womem, and that woman, too 
often, his own tjoife. Thieves in general exercise their calling 
upon strangers, but the drunkard selects for his victims 
helpless women and defenceless children — yes, his own 
wjw and offspring. 

What deterioration doe» tti© iva^\oia»i Oc\ss««:^\ «v3dBSer 
^om cruelty to animals, compared m\\i \J!a»X. «sf«sa5k%^saBw 
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drunkenness ? what loss does society sustain from thiev- 
ing compared with the taxation directly or indirectly con- 
sequent upon drunkenness. Drunkenness debases our 
national character more than all other vices united. And 
imposes upon us burdens of a taxatory and eleemosynary 
character, far exceeding those arising firom all other 
causes. 

Now we ask, on what principle political — social — ^moral 
or religious, do we prosecute the man guilty of cruelty to 
a dog, or of stealing a silver spoon, while we allow the 
man, who is guilty of cruelty to a woman, of robbing help- 
less babes of the very necessaries of life, and of afflicting 
society with serious evils and burdens, to escape ? Neither 
politically — socially — morally nor religiously do we expe- 
rience from cruelty, and thieving, a tithe of the evils which 
result from drunkenness. If then the law against the 
eiant vice of drunkenness is not to be put in force, let us 
for consistency's sake, suspend the operation of the law 
against robbery and cruelty. 

But society unquestionably derives great benefit from 
the laws being enlbrced against cruelty and theft. These 
laws could not be suspended without mischief accru- 
ing both to property — morals and religion, and therefore 
it is our duty to keep these laws in full force. 

In this argument we recognize sound philosophy and 
good theology. But the argument applies, we conceive, 
with ten fold force to the law against drunkenness. 
Indeed, if instead of prosecuting the thief and the savage, 
we were to prosecute the drunkard, we should go very i»r 
towards supersed ing the laws against thefb and barbarity, 
since, in nine cases out of every ten, it is drmkimg which 
converts a man into a thief and a savage. 

We have spoken of the negative good achieved by the 
society against cruelty to animals, in restraining people 
from pursuing or acquiring habits of cruelty. The same 
remark is applicable to the law against thefb. Now let us, 
for a moment, imagine the law against drunkenness to be 
in full operation, what would be the probable result ? a 
clergyman, who one Saturday ivvg\\t \\«vX.^^ «i^ ^'^ >^\is^^ 
bouaea and heer shorn at T — in ^lU^Vvvrej, NHVji& \,^^^^ ""^^ 
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Inspector of Police that if the clergy and magistracy occa- 
sionally, in this way, visited these places, the majority 
of the persons now spending their evenings at public 
houses would discontinue this debasing habit ; and that 
our young people would be timely saved from falling vic- 
tims to these breeding places of pauperism and vice. 
What an amount of misery and wickedness, might, bv 
this simple process, be prevented. What multitudes of 
characters saved from ruin. How great the gain to 
national prosperity and morality. 

But let us proceed a step further. Let the gentleman, 
or the working man clearly understand that, if seen at 
any time in a state of intoxication, he will hftve to appear 
publicly before the magistrates, and fined five shillings and 
costs, and how few comparatively would run the risk of such 
a public exposure. The loss of time, the expense, and the 
disgrace of appearing in a court of justice to answer for a 
violation of the law of the land, would deter thousands 
from the worse than beastly habit of drunkenness, who will 
never be deterred by other and higher considerations. 

But we shall be told that moral suasion, and the gospel, 
are the means to be employed in reclaiming the drunkard, 
and not coercion and the law. Undoubtedly moral sua- 
sion and the gospel are the ^eat levers by which human 
nature is to be raised. Do they however supersede 
other subsidiary means ? If they do, then apply it to the 
anti-cruelty society, and the anti-thieving enactments. 
But carry out such an argument to its legitimate conse- 
quences and you must not only abandon your anti-cruelty 
society — your anti-thieving enactments, you must not 
only disband your army and navy, but you must dispense 
with your police and magistracy — no longer bring the 
terrors and 'punishments of the law to bear upon lawless 
people, but you must rely solely upon moral suasion and 
and the preaching of the gospel. The absurdity of such 
a, doctrine is patent to every praet\ca\. imii.^. T\vfe ^q^^^^I 
Js not antagonistic to, but it i8sv\g^est\Neo^,^\\c)sy^%^Axssv^'?i 

The apostle distfnctly recogniBes t\ve \awtxxl^^^"a» oH. ^xv.^ 

njcaus. 
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The apostle himself appealed to the law for protection, 
which he was not justified in doing, if moral suasion and 
the prcaehiuf]^ of tlie gospel were the only lawful weapons 
for a Christian. If the laws of a country are not avail- 
able to C'liristiaus, tiieii Christians obviously are a fair 
game for the Luvliss, and a man's Christianity must de- 
prive him of the rights of citizenship and of property 
itself. And thus Christianity so far from having " the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come," would be any thing but "profitable for all things." 
But not only Scripture, but experience, is against the 
absurd and mischievous doctrine which we are combat- 
ting. In India, during the last thirty years, crime has 
decreased one half, and in some districts to one sixth. 
This great improvement is consequent upon the introduc- 
tion of laws among a lawless people. It was not moral 
sttasion and the preaching of the gospel^ which brought a 
lawless people to submit to the superior, humane, and 
righteous rule of British sway. But it was Christianity 
which gave to British sway this superior, humane, and 
righteous character. 

Take the apostles directions to his Homan converts : — 

"Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of G-od. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God : and they that re- 
sist shall receive to themselves damnation. For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou 
then not be afraid of the power ? do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same : For he is the 
minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for consci- 
ence sake." Rom. xiii. 1 — 5. 

Again the same apostle in "ViVa l^Y^'^XXa \iCi '^^>fe<ia. 'sjsv*' 
"Put them in mind to be au%ct to ^^m'^x^f^^'^'*^ "^^ 
powers, to obey magistrates^ 'No^ «2^ ^^^ '^^ ^ ^ 
nont^cnue, if moral suasion awd t\vc \^re«.c)cvvx^^ cJv'vX^'^ "^ 
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are the only weapons which a Christian may lawftilly em- 
ploy. How can magistrates be the " ministers of God " 
if it be unlawful to bring guilty parties before them ? 

Again, in our own country, what influence is it which 
keeps boys, yes, and men too, from the vicious pastime of 
tying a kettle to a dog's tail and enjoying this cruel and 
dangerous sport P Is it moral suasion ? Has the dread of 
the policeman detecting them, and disgracing them by a 
public exposure, nothing to do with it? the gospel is 
all-powerful and alone can overcome the corupt heart of 
the natural man. This we fully admit, but we ask, does 
any enlightened and practical mind entertain the idea that 
this truth ignores the necessity for employing human 
means for the suppression of vice ? The dews of heaven 
and the rays of the sun can alone cause the land to fructi- 
fy, — but of what avail would these all powerful agencies be, 
unless conjoined with human efforts in tilling the soil P 
This is God's law is the physical world, and his moral 
government of the world is analvgous. 

Hence we contend it is lawful, and the duty, of chris- 
tians to put down vice by prosecuting the drunkard. And, 
as there is a general indisposition to incur the odium of 
singularity in putting the law against drunkenness in 
force, it is the duty of the christian minister to take up 
this cross. He is the appointed guardian of public mora- 
lity ; he is the commissioned protector of the friendless 
and helpless. Now when we ask is there so great an op- 
portunity for protecting public morality, the interests of 
society, and the cause of religion, as in putting the law 
into operation against drunkenness P The drunkard is 
hurrying himself to present and eternal perdition — ^ill- 
treating his wife, robbing his helpless babes, and inflicting 
evils upon society. And all experience shows that little 
indeed can be done for him, for his more than widowed 
wife, for his more than orphan children while he is allowed 
to pursue his debasing habit. But let the drunkard know 
and feel that whenever he violates the law, by getting 
drunk, he will have to appear publicly before a bench of 
taagistrates — be fined 6«. and co«ta, wnio\vrAiai^,m «lL,to 
22 or 14s, — and, in ninteen caaea, o\3lV oi eserj \w«Qto5 
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such characters will avoid this piece of folly — aiid wisely 
conclude that 12. or 14«. with tne loss of time and fuj-ther 
disgrace, are rather too much to pay for the vile gratifica- 
tion of getting drunk. Drunkards will become sober men 
— ^their wives and families saved from misery and ruin, — 
society saved from the mo.-t terrific scourge which has ever 
cursed this country. The blessed gospel will have free 
course, and our obstacles, for benefitting the people, greatly 
removed. And, what is infinitely better, multitudes will 
be prevented from ever entering upon the drunkards path. 
The conviction of the soundness of the views embodied 
in the above remarks was strongly impressed upon oiu* 
mind when visiting, some time back, a clergyman in 
Yorkshire. This clergyman told us of a man in his 
parish who had just died ; leaving a wife and six children 
to be supported by the parish. The man had met with a 
slight accident, but from the unhealthy state of his body, 
consequent upon his drinking habits, mortification ensued 
and carried him off after a few day's illness. A week 
before his death he had received, as his fortnights wages, 
no less a som than eight potmds. Yet he did not leave 
eight shillings, vdth which to support his family — but they 
had to fall upon the parish — that is the sober and respect- 
able portion of the community had to maintain them. 
Now suppose the employer of this man, or the clergyman 
of the place, had made this man understand that, when- 
ever he got drunk, he would have to appear before the 
magistrates and be fined — is it not very possible — ^yes 
probable that he might have been deterred from his 
vicious course? Is it not possible, yes^ probable that 
society would have been saved from the expense of 
maintaiaing the wife and six children — the vnfe and chil- 
dren saved from their dreadful bereavement — and the 
wretched man himself saved from a drunkard's grave and 
from a drunkard's hell? But society was burdened with the 
maintenance of his family ; the wife and children did suffer 
the dreadful loss of their head and support, and the wretched 
man did meet vnth a drunkard's grave, and, for aught we 
know, with a drunkard's /lell — \iftcaMafc\c^ ^\sss^^^«t.» ^ 
became bia clergyman, did not 5lo \i^ ^Mte^ ^s^ ^^^oidQax^ 
tbe Jaw in force against drunkeimfc^^. 
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Who, then is the real frieud of public morality — 
of humauity — who is the real friend of the drunkard's family, 
of the drunkard himself? The man who protects them 
through the application of the law, or the man who heart- 
lessly leaves them to their fate ? Reflect, speak your 
minds, and act out your convictions. 



\_Since the above article was in ti/pe, we have received the follovnng 

corroborative testimony to the soundness of our views, from an 

excellent Clergyman in Gloucestershire.^ 

Dnringthe year 1831, on entering theparishof H.as Curate 
thereof, I w^as informed that drunkenness and scenes of dis- 
sipation and riot were of daily occurrence in the Village, and 
that this had been the melancholy state of things from time 
immemorial. I felt that it was my duty, first, to privately 
remonstrate with the individuals known to be addicted to 
habits of intemperance ; and to warn them of the inevita- 
ble results of such a coui'se of life, if persevered in. And 
then, from the Pulpit to set forth, generally, the evils of 
ungodliness ; and to exhort all, in the strength of GOD, 
to cast oflf the works of darkness and to put on the armour 
of light ; and to walk honestly, as in the day, not in riot- 
ing and drunkenness ; not in chambering and wantonness; 
not in strife and envying ; but to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Thus, many were won to sobriety, and respectabi- 
lity: but still the degrading practice of dram-drinking 
and inebriety extensively prevailed. I again, privately 
remonstrated with the unhappy victims of the Village 
Ale houses, but still the prevalence of drunkenness seemed 
as if it would paralyze all endeavours to meliorate the 
moral tone of our little Society, and the educational efforts 
which I had commenced. I therefore gave public notice, 
that, I would not seek out cases of drunkenness, but if 
any came under my own observation, I certainly would 
appeal to the magistrates to make an example of the delin- 
quents, and especially if they were persons who, from their 
position ia the Parish, were un^iei! axi Qi\a\i^ation to be 
patterns of propriety to tTaoae aio\m.^ 8jcA«v&^^^\»\*<i^vim, 
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Accordingly an aggravated case of drunkenness and 
lewdness having been soon after thrust upon my notice, 
I walked to U — and begged the Magistrates, who were 
then in the Justice Boom, to grant me a Summons for 
C's appearance — that he might be publicly reprimanded. 
The Chairman, who was an Infidel, and an eccentric cha- 
racter and subsequently committed suicide, refused the 
Summons ; alleging that drunkenness was so common in 
U., that it womd be invidious to punish it in H. I told 
him that he might do as he pleased, but if he persisted in 
his refusal, I should apply to the King's Bench for a man- 
damus. At this juncture, a Magistrate stepped forward, 
and politely invited me to sit on the Bench ; and promised 
that when the business, for which they had assembled, 
was concluded, the Sunmions should be granted. 

A Summons was granted, but the Chairman determin- 
ing to vitiate it, purposely inserted in it the wrong 
Christian name of the Man, which, contrary to his design, 
was not perceived by the offender : for, on the day ap- 
pointed, he appeared before the bench ; and began to 
plead that drunkenness was but a venial transgression of 
daily occurrence, and that he was summoned " not because 
of drunkenness ; but because said he, "I am a Unitarian, 
like yourself, Mr. Chairman." The Chairman responded, 
" Well, C — , the case is dismissed : for your name is 
"William C — , and the summons is for the appearance of 
John C — ," All remonstrance was useless, the Chairman 
was inexorable, and C, with his comrades who had accom- 
panied him to U, returned home to H, in fearful drunken- 
ness, with Music and Flags, and Banners of Triumph. • 

This seemed very discouraging; but next afternoon 
there was a loud ring of my garden bell. My servant 
went to the gate and found C's servant with two ^e 
G-uinea Fowls, and a note, which he delivered " with Mr. 
C's, compliments." — The following was the substance of 
the note, 

" Dear Sir, — I thank you much for having summoned 
me ; and I send you two Gumea ¥ovA%, ^s» ^ \sis^ <c^\js^ 
love and respect . If my inends, «b'& >i\v«N; «t<& o.'^^^O^^^ 
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been as honest and true as you have been to me, I should 
now be a rich man and a respectable member of society, 
instead of a degraded drunkard with a ruined fortune. 

I remain, 

Tour ever obliged servant, 

W. C." 



PRINCE ALBERT AND HIS LITTLE BOYS. 

We baye been mucb gratified with perceiTing, in higb quarters, a 
recognition of tbe soundness of tbat philopopbj, wbich makes tbe 
industrial element part and parcel of a useful education. The follow- 
ing particulars we give on the authority of the London papers. The 
education of the Royal children, observes a contemporary, being a 
matter in which all must feel interested, a few details of the manner 
in which the day of the Royal scholars is divided may, perhitps, be 
entertaining to our readers. A primary regard is paid to moral and 
religious duties. They rise early, breakfast at eight, and dine at two. 
Their various occupations are allotted out with almost military exact- 
ness. One hour finds them engaged in the study of the ancient — 
another of the modem authors, their acquaintanceship with languages 
being first founded on a thorough knowledge of their grammatical 
construction, and afterwards fiimiliarized and perfected by conversation. 
Next they are trained in those military exercises which give dignity 
and bearing. Another hour is agreeably filled up with music, 
and other light accomplishments. Again the happy little party 
assemble in the riding-school, where they may be seen deeply interested 
in the various evolutions of the manege. Thence — ^while drawing and 
the tother exercise of music and the light accomplishments call off 
the attention of their sisters — the young princes proceed to busily 
engage themselves in a carpenter's shop, fitted up expressly for them, 
at the wish of the Royal consort, with a turning lathe and other tools 
essential to a perfect knowledge of the craft. They thus early become, 
not only theoretically but practically acquainted with the useful arts 
of life. A small laboratory is occasionally brought into requisition, 
at the instance also of their Royal £etther, and the minds of the children 
are thus led up from a contemplation of the curiosities of chemical 
taienoe and tbe wonders of nature to axv mc\\ivrj '\xv\.o \>Vvs»s o&uaes. This 
done, the jovtng carpenters and studeivta t\aov ^orwiiXJassa «k«\ vo^ 
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Axes, unbuckle their philosophy, and shoulder their miniature percus- 
sion guns — ^which they handle with the dexterity of practised sportsmen 
— ^for a shooting stroll through the Boyal gardens. The evening meal, 
the preparation for the morning's lesson, and brief religious instruction, 
close the day. 

EARLY-CLOSIN& ASSOCIATION. 

The following ** £arly-shopping Pledge " is being signed, through 
the agency of this society, by that nimierous class, the assistant trades- 
men of London : — " BeheTing the late^hour system to be unnecessary 
for all purposes of business ; feeUng it to be a grievous burden, and a 
barrier to our moral, mental and social advancement ; and believing 
the custom of late purchasing to be the mainstay of that unjust and 
oppressive system, we, the undersigned, young men and young women, 
engaged as assistants in the various houses of business in the metro- 
poUs, hereby solemnly pledge ourselves — 1. That, henceforward, we 
will never purchase nor order any article at a hatter's, hosier's, jewel- 
ler's, chemisfs, tailor's, perfiuner's, stationer's, draper's, or any other 
kind of shop, after six o'clock in the evening, excepting in cases of 
extreme emergency ; 2. That we will, other things being equal, deal at 
those shops, of whatever trade, which close the earUest in their respec- 
tive districtiB ; 3. That we will, to the utmost extent of our power, 
induce our several friends and acquaintances to act upon the same 
resolutions." It is stated that arrangements are being made to have 
a similar document signed by the public generally, particidarly the 
ladies of the metropolis. It is beUeved that by this means an immense 
impetus will be given to the movement. 



A YOUNG WIFE'S QUALIFICATION IN SWEDEN. 

It is a received custom in Sweden, that every young bride, on her 
arriving at her husband's house, must invite guests to a dinner prepa- 
red by her own hands ; and this repast is considered a test of educa- 
tion she has received at her parents house. Shame and disgrace are 
the conseqenoe should she be found deficient on such an occasion ; 
and shame also to the parents who did not attend to that important 
branch of her education. Whereas her success in gratifying her guests 
is taken as a proof, not only of the woman's own excellence, but also 
as no small recommendation of her own family, among, whom she must 
have had so good an example, and received such excellent instruction. 

DISQUALIFICATION FOR CURATES. 

The Rev. Canon Stowell, in the course of a Lecture on " Habit," 
which he gave to the members of the Manchester young men's Chris- 
tian associciation on Tuesday night, denounced smoking in unmeasured 
terms. He said Never myself wiii 1 e!iig5%<& «i. Qws%.\fc ^\tfi*\s\5fiQ^'«i\sv 
it. I never now make inquiries lor a c«aa\«\5iv3A.\\\sswNsi^ '^^-ns.^ss^ 
A smoker of tobacco? if he is, I instauUy Te^wi\,\:^% ^.^sJ^^^'^J^^^'^'-—'^^*^^ 
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A LESSON IN NATUEAL HISTOET. 

E, What sort of food do the ants get, mother, when 
they go out to hunt ? 

Mrs, H. They devour other insects, Ernest ; sometimes 
creatures much larger than themselves, and when, like 
butchers, they have killed the animals they want to eat, 
they carry the body away, to store up in their larders at 
home for the family dinners. But they like sweet things 
best. When the green-gages are ripe, a party of them 
will start off for what must be a very long and fatiguing 
journey to them, to climb the trees, march along the 
branches of the tiny twigs, untU they reach the finiit, 
where I have often K)und them feasting away upon some 
delicious plum. 

F. Do you know, mother, I thought I had found such 
a nice apple the other day on the ground, and I was just 
going to bring it in to you, when I turned it over, and 
saw that the other side was covered with ants, and half 
eaten already P 

" I dare say the ants enjoyed it as much as we should 
have done, Ereddy, if that is any consolation to you," said 
Mrs. Hamilton, laughing, '^itis curious to watch the 
dicovery of some large stock of provision, such as this, by 
the ants. K one little fellow comes across it in his wan- 
derings, he makes all haste back to the nest, to tell the 
others. Immediately you may see a whole troop leave 
their nest, and follow their guide to the new treasure, 
where they will soon busy themselves with eating what 
they want, and canying away the rest for their queen or 
the little ones at home. It is their love of sweet things 
which makes the ants keep cows." 

F. Oh, mother, please do tell us about their cows ; I 
have been wanting so to know what you mean by that. 

Mrs, H. There is a certain little insect, Ereddy, living 

upon the branches of the trees, which secretes every 

morning a drop of clear bright honey. When the ants find 

out a colony of such insects, they appoint a certain number 

£'oin amongat themselves to wate\it\iem «DA^t^N^T^t\vem 

£'om running away, in order t\iat l\i«y t£\»:^ ^c«X.>sc\^^^«r5 
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morning to sip up the honey-dew, which they know the 
little creatures will deposit. 

E. I hope they feed their little cows, mother. 

Mrs. H. I should be afiraid to give you particulars, 
Ernest, as I never saw this myself, but I believe there is 
no doubt as to the fact. You will begin to understand now 
how it is that the ants are so busy, what with houses to 
build, and little ones to bring up, and provision to gather, 
their time must be fully occupied. Indeed, the number 
of hands cannot always get through the family business, 
and then it is that tneir slave-catching expeditions are 
planned and executed. 

F. I cannot think what you mean by ants' slaves, dear 
mother. 

Mrs. H. I will tell you, Freddy. The red ants, which 
you know well, are the most common, but I think you 
will also remember having seen little black ants. These 
negro ants are quite as active as the others, but rather 
smaller. When the red ants find themselves in want of 
more servants in their establishment, they arrange a party 
who are to invade the nearest tribe of black ants which 
can be found. The little invaders march on in regular 
order, until they discover a negro settlement, when those 
in front rush forward to the assault. They are met, and 
frequently killed by the black ants on guard, who immedi- 
ately give the alarm to their friends, — these sally forth in 
thousands to defend their home and their little ones, and 
a terrible battle ensues. But, in spite of all efforts, the 
poor negroes will be defeated, and compelled to shelter 
within, while, nothing daunted by the fierce resistance 
they have met with, the red ants hurry forwards, tearing 
open the walls with their powerful mandibles, until they 
reach the nurseries in the heart of the nest. Prom thence 
you will see them emerge in a few minutes, each carrying 
one of the larvae or pupae of the negroes away with him. 
In spite of the brave efforts of the black ants to rescue 
their little ones, these are borne away in triumph by the 
invaders to their own home, where, 1 am bound to say, 
thej place the little orphans m t^ieivt xwcwietvK?^, «s^\s«s:»% 
them up exactly arS they do t\ie\r owel dtSvi^x^CL. 
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Freddy scarcely knew whether to laugh or to cry over 
tliis story. " And what will they do with the poor little 
black ants when they are grown up, mother ?'* ' 

Mrs, H. Oh, they will employ them as servants, Freddy, 
with the labourers amongst themselves. 

" Well,*' said Ernest, " I think the ants are the most 
wonderful creatures I ever heard of." 

Mrs, H, The white ants in hot countries are perhaps 
more wonderful still, Ernest. They build nests twice as 
high as a man, and that so strongly, that the wild cattle 
are able to climb upon the roofs without breaking them. 
Q-ive me your stick, and I will draw for you in the gravel 
something which will give you an idea of the dome-like 
shape of these nests. (These nests are in the shape of 
mole hills) 

The queen's chamber is in the centre of these domes ; 
the ceiling is nicely arched, and it is provided with several 
entrances, to allow her attendants to pass freely in and 
out while waiting upon her majesty ; but none of these 
are large enough to permit the queen herself to make use 
of them, her subjects never intended that she should. 

F, And does she never go out of her room, mother. 

Mrs. S, Not after she has once entered it, Freddy ; she 
does not require to do so. The royal chamber is about 
an inch long at first, but the queen grows so fast, that her 
subjects are obliged soon to pull down the walls of the 
adjoining rooms, in order to build them up again at a 
greater distance, leaving a space of six or seven inches for 
the queen's room. Ton may imagine the size to which 
her majesty attains at last, when I tell you that she becomes 
full a thousand times the size of the king. 

Her room is surrounded with those occupied by the 
labourers in immediate attendance upon her, and the nur- 
series. These are entirely built of wood, joined together 
with gums, and are used as in the nests of English ants, 
to accomodate the eggs and the pupae. The labourers are 
very busy in carrying the eggs to the nurseries as fast as 
tbejr are laid, as you will guess -wlciexL 1 tell you, that her 
majesty produceB about sixty in a XK«iu\.e, at Twstfe >Swmx 
-^O^OOO in twenty-four hours. 
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E, Oh, mother, I wonder the whole world is not fiill of 
white ants. 

Mrs. H, It would be a terrible thing for us if it was, 
Ernest, for thev are most destructive creatures. They 
build covered passages along the ground to the houses 
near, or make tunnels underneath the soil, and once 
entered, they devour everything they come across. I 
heard of a man who, to save his shoes from being eaten 
up, was obliged to put them on a stand in the middle of 
a Dasinof water. They will empty cupboards, wardrobes, 
book-shelves; nothing is safe from their depredations. 
But happily for the inhabitants of those countries they 
have many enimies ; if the red ants find any of them 
above ground, they will pounce upon them at once ; birds 
devour them eagerly, and even men use them for food. 
When fried, they are said to be like sugared cream, or a 
paste of white almonds. 

F. Do people ever eat white ants in Europe mother ? 
Mrs. H. Not to my knowledge, Freddy, certainly ; but 

European ants have many other enemies, even bears will 
attack an ants' nest. 

E. What can the bears want with the poor little ants,^ 
mother P 

Mrs. H. They eat them for medicine, Ernest, when 
they ai'e in pain from a hurt or illness. Do you remem- 
ber my telung you about the nerves of sensation and 
volition. 

E. Yes, mother, the nerves of sensation are the nerves 
of feeling, by which the sense of what we feel is carried 
up to the head, and the nerves of volition are the nerves 
of willing, bj which the head sends its orders down to 
the body. 

Mrs. H. Quite right, Ernest ; and I think I told you 
at the same time, that chloroform deadens the nerves of 
sensation, so as to prevent our feeling pain, while it does 
not affect the nerves of volition, so as to prevent our 
moving. Chloroform is obtainea from formic acid, an 
acid drawn from ants, and so called from the Latin word 
for ant. The bear seems to \vaN^ iovxxA wii^ ^s^ xsasSosss^^ 
that ants contaia chloroform, andim ot^ex *^ ^^^Sh>>a^^ 
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sufferings, he will devour them by hundreds. But I see 
the gate into the wood, and now we shall be so busy 
hunting for the nest, that I must leave a curious story 
about one of the poor ants' worst enemies until another 
day. E. B. 

MARCHIN& SON&, FOR A SCHOOL. 



We march, We march j Whene'er we move, 

We march in step and time, 
We march We wheiel, We halt and front. 

And form in perfect line ; 
For we should have a pretty noise. 

And hother all the day. 
If master managed all his hoys, 

In any other way ; 

Bo we march, march, march, march, 

March, and all our feet, 
In measured time, and perfect line. 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp repeat. 

We march. We march. And as the tramp, 

The stirring tramp is heard. 
We learn a lesson wise and good. 

For thought, for deed, and word : 
We learn that happy is the hoy. 

And happy is the man. 
That takes for e'en the smallest thing, 

A wisely ordered plan. 

So we'll take, take, take, take. 

Take, as boy or man, 
We'll either take, or else we'll make, 

For every thing a plan. 

We march, we march ; We're soldiers too. 

And we know how to fight, 
Our cause is good ,and' gainst the foe. 

We one and all unite, 
T'is not theFrench we care about. 

Or foe from foreign shore 
But habits, sin and sloth are foes. 

That trouble us much more. 

And we'll fight, fight, fight, fight. 

Fight with Sloth and Sin, 
From mom to night, wit\v t^oem -^^'^^^X. 
Jmd never will give in. T. C» x^ 



RISING FROM THE RANKS. 



THB ENGLISH CLEBOTMAy. THE ENGLISH MAYOR. 

THE ENGLISH PHILOfiOPHBB. 

The phenomena of English Society are very remarkable. 
In no country perhaps is the aristocratic element so pro- 
minent and dominant, and in no country are there such 
remarkable and numerous instances of persons rising 
from the humbler classto positions of respectability and 
distinction. Many of England's greatest divines, philo- 
sophers, and statesmen, have been of obscure origin. 
Among the clergy such instances occur, even among the 
Bishops; and at the present moment we have an Arch- 
bishop who is the son of a draper. It is perhaps to this 
peculiar feature in the civil ana political economy of this 
countiy that England owes her greatness. Any English- 
man, however poor his circumstances and obscure his 
origin, may proudly point to the most exalted positions in 
the land and boast that there is nothing in the law of his 
country to prevent his son from attaining these eleva- 
tions. And the circumstance that, in this land of real 
liberty, every post of honor and emolument, the crown 
alone excepted, is open alike to all, proves a most power- 
frd stimulus to industry, enterprise, and genius, among 
the greatbulk of the population. The admission again of per- 
sons from the Banks to the upper classes of society, exer- 
cises a most salutary influence upon the latter, who are 
made sensible of the fact, that the adventitious cir- 
cumstances of birth and wealth will not alone enable a 
man in this country to take a commanding position in 
society, that there must be intelligence and character, if 
he is to maintain his ground against others of less pre- 
tensions, but with mental superiority and greater moral 
worth. Thus the introduction of healthy blood saves the 
higher classes from felling into that state of imbecility and 
contempt, which would inevitably follow «u %t%j^^>30^. 'ssA 
plethoric condition induced by t\ve aAa^exic.^ oi ^<fe '^NC\xN^»»a 
now provided. 
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And there is a growing conviction as to the soundness 
of such views. Thus by a recent act of the government, 
we find that officers' commissions are now to be thrown 
open to the pet^ officers upon their distinguishing them- 
selves. This godlike principle in the British constitution, 
of having " no respect of persons,*^ but of making success 
and honour the reward of industry and merit, has no 
doubt contributed largely to England's character, fame, 
and greatness, and is the great means of sustaining her 
political and moral grandeur. Hence, in our constitution, 
there is much to stimulate those of aristocratic descent 
and to encourage those of humble origin. But our pur- 
pose in this article is to give a few brief biographical 
sketches of individuals who by industry and character, have 
risen from the Banks to positions of respectabiKty and m^ 
fiu&me — 

THE EK&LISH GLEB&YMAN. 

The Bev- Samuel Lee, DJ),, Begins Professor of 
Hebrew, Cambridge. 

Samuel Lee, was bom at the village of Longnor, near 
Shrewsbury, on the 14th of May, 178^. At the humbla 
village school he received the rudiments of his education^ 
remaining until he was twelve years of age, but acquiring 
nothing more than a general knowledge of reading, wri- 
ting and arithmetic. At the age of twelve he was put 
apprentice to a carpenter ; though with little taste for the 
occupation, yet he followed it diligently ; at the same time- 
he indulged and cultivated a taste for reading, carefully 
studying such books as fell in his way. 

Occasionally he met, in these books, with Latin quota- 
tions, and felt mortified in not being able to understand 
them. Thi:i circumstance suggested to his mind the idea 
of attempting to learn Latin. !For this purpose he 
obtained a Latin grammar and some elementary books, of 
which he made himself master. His difficulties without 
any instructors were very formidable, and on one occasion 
to obviate some of these, he ventured to solicit informa- 
tioix £rom a Boman Catholic "gnesfc, '^\lo ^«j^ «*^x««^m5siA 
visitor at the house of Sir ]^iN<jai^ ^Toafitv^ niWc^ "^&t. 
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Lee was then employed. But the priest, instead of fos- 
tering and encouraging this praisewortliy desire after 
knowledge, repulsed the applicant, and " passed by on the 
other side.'* Determined to struggle on against every op- 
posing diflficulty, Mr. Lee was not intimidated by this cold 
refusal. He was mortified at the unkindness, but the in- 
dignity only roused him to increased exertion, and he deter- 
mined, if possible, to surpass, in his knowledge of the 
language, the man who had thus ungenerously and unfeel- 
ingly treated him. He obtained a Latin Bible, CsBsars 
commentaries, Virgil, and a few other Latin authors, 
and, by persevering industry, he mastered the language. 
On being liberated from his indenture he applied himself 
to the acquisition of Greek, then of the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, and other languages. 

Throughout the whole period of this extraordinary 
career, Mr. Lee received no assistance from masters ; 
neither was he cheered by any literarv companion, nor by 
the hope of profit or praise. The difficulties which sur- 
rounded IVlr. Lee from his situation in life, were more 
than sufficient to overcome any one, not determined upon 
gaining his point. But in addition to other difficulties, 
incessant study brought on an inflamation in his eyes and 
with which, at times, he was severely afflicted. 
His friends made every effort to dissuade him 
from prosecuting his studies. But during the intervals 
of labour he found no occupation was so agree- 
able to him as the acquisition of knowledge. But while 
ardently prosecuting these literary engagements, Mr 
Lee was not inattentive to the business upon which his 
livelihood depended. Begarding his trade as his only 
means of support, and his prospects in connexion with his 
occupation having improved, he gave increased attention 
to business, and at the same time took unto him a wife. 
These changes produced a great influence upon him, 
and he began to think that, however pleasing and ele- 
vating his literary acquirements might appear, yet they 
were useless to one in his situation in life. Unoer these 
impressions he deemed it pruAeii^i \jci ^<CQrD^6ca»fc «kj^ 
Arther prosecution of hia study o? \Mi^ofiJ^'b^« ^^"^ "^^ 
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his books, and was forming plans more suitable to his 
situation, if not to his inclination. But in this, as in mul- 
titudes of other instances, we have a beautiftd and strik- 
ing evidence that the government of human affairs is not 
on our shoulders. At this interesting point in Mr. Lee*s 
life, he lost is little all bj a fire, and was incapacitated 
from pursuing his previous avocation. This circumstance 
led him seriouslv to think of adopting some fr^sh course 
in which he might turn his former studies to account. 
Nothing appeared to him so eligible as that of becoming a 
country schoolmaster. 

In the midst of his difficulties the Venerable Archdea- 
con Corbett providentiaUy heard of him and of his singu- 
lar love of study. The archdeacon requested an interview, 
and at once became interested in his character and diffi- 
culties. Pleased with an opportunity of fostering genius, 
of relieving distress, and of rewarding application, the 
excellent archdeacon procured for Mr Lee the situation of 
master to the Blue School, Shrewsbury, and, at the 
same time, introduced him to the notice of some dis- 
tinguished literary men whose acquaintance with Mr 
Lee soon ripened into the most cordial and lasting 
friendship. These changes in his circumstances, with his 
continued application to the acquisition of knowledge, were 
but introductory to that splendid advancement by which 
his subsequent career was distinguished. Throughi Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan he became connected with the Church 
Missionary Society, andemployed his great talents in their 
cause. The society, satisfied o^ Mr. Lee's sound principles, 
undertook to support him and his family, while he was pass- 
ing through the ITiiiversity of Cambridge with a view to his 
afterwards entering upon the Missionary work in Lidia or 
in the Mediterranean. While at Cambridge, in addition 
to his University studies, Mr Lee was engaged upon 
. several oriental publications, among others upon the 
Syriac New Testament. This latter publication raised Mr. 
iLee*8 reputation abroad as well as at home. The Universi^ 
of Halle, in Saxony, presented \vixximtli the degree of D J>. 
through the hands oi Dr. Geaernxx^v^'a 15j^t«^ ^^v&^$»fit 
of that ZJniversity. 
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la the October Term of 1817, Mr Lee took the degree of 
B. A., and soon afterwards was admitted to Holy Orders 
as Curate of Chesterton, near Cambridge. Several of his 
college friends, it appears, went over to hear his first ser- 
mon, and were pleased with the fervour and simplicity with 
which he handled his text : ' But now thev desire a better 
country, that is, an heavenly; Wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God : for He hath prepared for 
them a city. (Heb. xi. 16) The sermon afforded satisfac- 
tory evidence that Mr Lee*s great advancement and rising 
reputation had not corrupted his mind "from the 
simplicity that is in Christ. ' 

M!r. Lee was subsequently engaged in various literary 
labours, among others that of translating the Scriptures 
into Ethiopic, by which means the gift of the Bible was 
communicated to Abyssinia. 

In the early part of 1819, the Arabic Professorship at 
Cambridge, became vacant, Mr. Lee's friends wished him 
to become a candidate, but as no one was eligible except 
those who had taken their M.A. degree, it became neces- 
sary in the first place to procure a royal mandate for confer- 
ing upon him that degree, before the statutable time had 
been completed. For this purpose the consent of a 
majority of heads of houses, and a vote of the senate were 
required. A paper with a list of the oriental works which 
Mr. Lee had edited, and a few testimonials from some 
oriental scholars, were circulated among these gentlemen. 
The petition to the Crown for a royal mandate was carried 
through the senate — and Government expedited the 
business so that Mr. Lee obtained his degree of M.A. 
just in time for the election, which likewise terminated 
triumphantly in his favour. 

In 1831, Professor Lee was removed from this distin- 
guished post, to that of Begins professorship of Hebrew. 
He was the same year presented by the CroAvn to a stall 
in Bristol Cathedral. Thus, from a very humble origin, 
he, by his industry, learning^ and character^ Ij^vajkv^ q^sja. 
of the most useful, distingwiaVxei, «tviL\vwiO\xt%\ <^^ ^^^io.% 
Jand's sous. He died Dec. 16, \%Wl, 
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THE ENGLISH MAYOR. 



Richard Andrews^ Esq., Mayor of Southampton, was 
bom at Bishop Sutton, Hants, in December 1798. His 
father, Thomas Andrews, was a working wheelwright, a 
trade to which he had been apprenticed by the generous 
kindness of a lady. In those days schools were few, and 
provisions were dear, and the earnings of the father pre- 
vented a difficulty in the way of sending his son Richard 
to school, but which, however, he resolved to do, nobly 
preferring self privation to the ignorance of his child. 
Accordingly Richard was sent from the age of five until 
he was nine to a dame school, at twopence a week. This 
was the extent of Richard's education. When he left 
school to reside with his mother's father an agricultural 
labourer and who employed the boy at ploughing — tumip- 
hoeing and the hard work of a farmboy, the boy was to 
have the magnificent wages of 3d. a day, and, for which 
wages, he laboured away for nearly three years. But 
steadily keeping in view the improvement of his position, 
he, at the age of twelve, engaged himself to a sawyer, 
at a shilling a day. His hours of labour were twelve. 
He had likewise to walk to and from Hitchen Stoke, ten 
miles, so that he was on foot or in the saw-pit from four 
o'clock in the morning until nine at night. 

The saw-pit led to a farther advance. Having occa- 

sionall/ to visit the forge in order to get tools repaired 

he took advantage of these opportunities to observe the 

various processes and uses by which iron is made so 

valuable to man. He tried his own hand at heel and toe 

tips, and hobnails, and soon shewed such skill at iron, that 

on expressing a wish to become a smith, an eminent 

coachmaker gave him employment. Here he soon gained 

the approbation of his master and fellow-workmen. His 

wages were raised from five to six, seven, eight, and nine 

sbHUnga a week, and in three years, being four years before 

the end of hi a apprenticeship (and. aiivo^\.\m.\5L%\i"aiL^ikfl^ 

^e had a Rre to himself and a hammex-mwsi \isAet\iasv. 
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Before the en)iratioii of his apprenticeship Kichard 
Andrews had by his industry and character raised himself 
to be considered the first workman in the shop, and he 
made all the heavy coach axles and the whole of the tyres 
for this great coach factory which employed not less than 
100 men. 

When nearly out of his time Andrews met in a neigh- 
bouring parish his fature wife, who shortly afterwards left 
for her home at Hounslow, distant 47 miles from where 
Andrews lived. There were no excursion trains, nor rail- 
ways in those days. These 47 nules Andrews walked in a 
day, and within a week or so, he walked back on one of 
the hottest days in summer. In the three or four months 
afi;erwards, his apprenticeship having expired, he rewalked 
the distance to be married. His wedding day is memor- 
able in Hounslow, since Andrews had the manliness 
and moral courage to put down one of England's degrad- 
ing customs — ^the custom, on such occasions, of setting 
up a hideous din oi poker and tongs, tin kettles and cows 
horns. 

With his marriage, expenses naturally multiplied, but 
having made a resolution to put something of his earnings 
whether little or much into the savings bank every week, 
he kept to it, in spite of his increasing family. This was 
one great secret of his future advancement. When he 
found he had £75 in the Saving's bank, he decided to 
start in a small way as a master coach maker. Jobs 
came in fast — were punctually and well done — ^neither time 
nor money was lost at the ale bench, but by industry — 
sobriety, and character — ^he soon obtained a name and a 
trade. About this time a general election took place at 
Southampton, and party feeling ran high, Great offers 
were made Andrews if he would compromise his princi- 
ples — The temptation to one just starting in trade was 
great but integrity prevailed — he acted out his honest con- 
viction and subsequently experienced the tnithfidness of 
the proverb that " honesty is the best policy.'* His busi- 
ness prospered and within ten years oCtKot elect wil bie laid. 
out £10,000 upon the ground asvdWMvsi^^'i^V^W^Rjr^ 
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In 1848 be was elected Sheriff of Southampton; in 
1849, by a great majority, Mayor, and again in 1850^51, 
and now employs in his establishment upwards of 200 
men, a majority of whom are so far prosperous that they 
are electors of the borough. 



THE ENaLISH PHILOSOPHEE. 
SIE HUMPHEEY BAVY. 

Humphrey Davy, was bom at Penzance, in Cornwall, in 
1778. His father was a carver of wood, and placed the 
subject of this sketch with an Apothecary and Surgeon. 
Instead, however, of attending to his profession, the boy 
spent his time in rambling about the country, or in ex- 
perimenting in his master's garret, and to the no small 
danger of the whole place. The master and the pupil at 
length agreed to part. 

At the age of 14 he was placed with another Surgeon, 
but with no better success. 

The future philosoper had already begun, of his own 
accord, to devote himself to those sciences, in which, in 
after life, he obtained such celebrity. He laid down for 
himself a plan of study, and by the time he was 18 years 
of age, he had a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of 
natural philosophy, and chemistry, as well as having made 
some proficiency in botany, anatomy, and geometry. 

But chemistiy was the science, to which, of all others, 
he gave himself with the greatest ardour. The mineral 
riches of Cornwall probably contributed to give his genius 
the direction it took. Without a laboratory, or instruments 
of any kind he was compelled to fall back upon his own 
resources — but these very difficulties only served to 
develope and strengthen his inventive powers, and to pre- 
pare the way for his future and unparalleled success. 

Davy, with such materials as he himself could provide, 
and with this scanty and rude apparatus, he pursued his 
chemical studieB without teacher or guide. 
While still however a lad, lie \i«i^ ^\ve ^oo^ iotWxsfe ^ 
make the acquaintance of Mt. Gr. >N^«X.t, ^a\v o^ ^^ ^as^va- 
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brated James Watt. This gentleman having gone to 
Penzance for his health lodged at Mrs. Davy's, and soon 
discovered the talents of his son, and introduced the boy 
to the notice of Mr. G-ilbert, since president of the BoyaL 
Society. The boy we are told, was leaning on the gate of 
his father's house, when Mr. G-ilbert passed, accompanied 
by some friends, one of whom remarked, that there was 
young Davy so attached to chemistry. Mr. G-ilbert enter- 
ed into conversation with Davy — at once became inter- 
ested in him, offered him the use of his Library, and soon 
afterwards introduced him to the celebrated Dr. Beddoes, 
of the Pneumatic Institution Bristol. Dr. Beddoes was 
80 satisfied of Davy's industry and talents, that he offered 
him the superintendance of the institution, and which 
Davy accepted. The young philosopher, was now fairly 
started in his enterprising career. But it was while he 
was yet poor and unknown that he made those ac- 
quirements which obtained for him notice and patronage, 
and fitted him for situations of distinction. Had he not 
laboured in the cultivation of his mind, he would have had 
no opportunity of emerging from obscurity. 

The experiments in chemistry conducted by Davy 
at the Bristol Institution, were soon rewarded by impor- 
tant results, and the successful experimentalist at once 
became generally knovm. Nor was it long before he was 
invited to fill the chair of the Royal Institution. When 
he commenced his lectures he was scarcely twenty-two, 
but never, perhaps, was success more marked and gratify- 
ing. His lectures were numerously attended by the rank 
and intellect of the Metropolis. 

Fresh experiments led to fresh and brilliant discoveries, 
and to additional honours. In 1812 he received the honor 
of Knighthood, from the Prince Regent. Shotly after- 
wards he married a lady of fortune, and in 1818, he was 
created a Baronet. 

Among the happy, and important results of Sir Humph- 
rey's experiments, was his contrivance of the Safety-lamp^ 
for coal mines. So highly did the coal-owners of thft 
northern districts, estimate t\v\ft diaeor^^Tj t^<c^» vs*^ \<3^*vi^:sR 
preservation of life, but for t\ve mcv^^jftfc^^t^^^^'^*^'^^ 
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the mines, that they invited Sir Humphrey Davy to a 
public dinner, and presented him with a service of plate 
of the value of £2,000. 

Space wiU not admit of entering into further details of 
the splendid discoveries of this great philosopher. In 
1827 his health had sensibly impaired, and relaxation 
from his engagements became necessary. He there- 
fore proceeded to the continent, but to return, as the 
result shewed, no more to his native land. He died 
May 30, 1829, at Geneva^ where he had arrived only the 
day before. 

As in the case of two many of our great and distinguished 
men very Uttleisknown of Sir Humphrey Davy's religious, 
opinions. But in one of his works occurs the following 
remarkable passage, * I envy " says Sir Humphrey, " no 
-quality of the mind or intellect in others ; not genius, 
power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose what would 
be most delightful, and I believe most useful to me, I 
should prefer a firm religious helief to qtbtj other blessing. 

Thus it is evident, from the preceeding brief biographi- 
cal sketches, that there is nothing in the constitution of 
British Society to prevent a boy in humble life, rising to 
a position of respectability and influence. And multi- 
tudes of the working classes might raise themselves from 
their present obscurity, if they would only rise superior 
to debasing habits and sensual gratifications — and culti- 
vate habits of self-respect — self-control — self-reliance and 
self-denial. Let them instead of giving their earnings 
to drinking and smoking, cultivate their minds — husband 
their resources, and respect those great moral and divine 
principles, which alone can elevate human nature, and they 
may accomplish great things for themselves, and stiU 
greater for their children. Let them strain every nerve 
to secure for themselves and more especially for their 
•children a superior education — t\us\^^Yi"\wN^\i^5^0c>QQ\\. — 
more precious than gold, yea tWw mxioV ^w^ ^^V-^^\» 
J't never be forgotten that editcatiou, characteT, ainA Te\v 
e^^^, will open the way iox a maxL i^om ^V^ ^^^ 
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obscurity to the first society and most honourable parts of 
usefulness — while ignorance, vulgarism, and tmgodliness, 
exclude him from good society, and in most cases from 
any leading position of influence, even though he should 
become the posessor of wealth. 



THE BAPTISED HEATHEN OF 

CHRISTIAN ENGLAND. 



^An Extract firom the Record Newspaper.) 

Much has of late years been written concerning the low 
population of London. The researches of Mr. Mahew, 
ana others of that school, have brought to light fearful 
facts in reference to their physical and moral condition, 
but if we would contemplate the subject from a Christian 
point of view, we must look to revelations of another 
class. 

Among the moral shades of the metropolis, the neigh- 
bourhoods denominated "Bag Fair" hold a dark pre- 
eminence. They are gathered into two distinct groups, 
the one immediately behind the Royal Mint, the chief 
thoroughfare being Eosemary-lane ; and the other between 
Bishopsgate-street and Whitechapel, the main street 
bearing the popular designation of Petticoat- lane. The 
latter is the most extensive. The great day of the Fair is,, 
alas ! Sunday. We know of nothing which seems more 
fully to concentrate the various phases of London low life 
than the scene which this neighbourhood presents on the 
day of rest. Here is a field for missionary exertion^ 
such as, perhaps, few heathen cities could rival. The- 
sight might well sicken a heart who did not feel, that the- 
prevalence of sin in others is only a more urgent call ta 
labour, liberality and prayer. We need iK^t ^sJk. ^:ssssr 
readers to visit this spot m order to\3ft\)DL\^s>^^3a^t<b^^s5^• ''^^ 
description given of "New Tiag 'Ea:\t'' m ^^ ^"^^^^^ 
^u Magazine, to support an ag^e«i iot ^^^^ "^^v"^- 
missionsLries, is so far from \>emg, ex«.^%eww\.^^. "^^^ 
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below the reality. We extract the following from the 
article in question ; — 

" Eag-fair gives a character to the parts around. This 
has of late become more particularly the case, since ' the 
Lane ' as it is invariably called in the locality, has been 
gaining on the old fair in its trade. By * the Lane ' is 
meant a narrow street in Whitechapel, for ages called 
Petticoat-lane but which modern refinement, extending 
itself even into these back slums, has of late designated by 
the more imposing name of Middlesex-street, a name, 
however, which, although conspicuously written up at the 
entrance of the lane, as its now proper title, is almost en- 
tirely disregarded by the masses who resort to it. The 
two markets, the old and the new, are about half a mile 
distant, and are both in the same parish, Bosemary-lane 
and Petticoat-lane being the opposite boundaries of St. 
Mary's, Whitechapel, although each of them (will our 
readers believe the fact ?) has one side of the lane within 
the walls of the city. Nine years ago one of the Hebrew 
merchants purchased some houses between Petticoat-lane 
and Hotmdsditch, and formed a covered market for the 
sale of old clothes, to which admission is obtained only by 
the payment of one half-penny, which has tended to draw 
the old clothes trade away from Rosemary-lane. 

" Sunday is the great day for trade in Petticoat-lane. 
The following are extracts of Beports from the visits of a 
missionary to it: — 

" * Sunday, October 10. — On entering Petticoat-lane, I 
encountered a most foetid stench of fried fish, musty rags 
and bones, and the grating of the common sewer. I soon 
found myself in the midst of a crowd, so that I could not 
avoid being pushed first against an apple-stall, and then 
against a heavy-laden board outside a shop. There was 
almost an impassable crowd. I met several thieves whom 
I knew. They told me that t\us ^as \:\i^ \x\Ck» vs^iiLd place 
of their harvest I had qmte a dV^evj^tey Vxi. ^^^^^ ""^l 
wajr through, I, however, v^ound my ^«^ '^^"^^ ^^^ ^'^'^^'^ 
'changes. There were clot\ies for o\d ^xi^ iox«^^. ^^; 
»^ <?heap, clean and dirty, ragged aivd tv^^ % ^^'^ ^^ 
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were customers of all sorts, sizes and ages, — the infant in 
its mother's arms, and the grey-headed old man. I pushed 
on till I got into Cutler-street, and on entering Lamb-and- 
riag-passage, I saw a new building erected for the trade, 
and in its midst were two rows of pillars, which were lately 
actually a part of the Crystal Palace in Hyde-park. This 
building is accordingly called "The Crystal Palace Change." 
It is covered with garments for sale. The language used 
was most disgusting and polluting. In and around " the 
Lane " there could not be less than 500 sellers and 10,000 
buyers. Who could believe that he was in the heart of 
London on a Sunday morning, almost under the shade of 
a Church and a Dissenting chapel ? There were a great 
number of police stationed about. I said to one of them, 
" How do you like your oflice here ?" " We're 'bliged to 
like it," was his answer. " Can't it be stopped ?" said I. 
"No," says he, " theyclaim it asacharter." laskedanother 
policeman, " How many thieves he supposed were there on 
a Sunday morning." His answer was, " from one to two 
thousand." I saw them myself at work with pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Two thieves offered me two gold chains, worth 
from 3/. to 51., and all I was asked for the best was I7s. 6d. 
There are very few houses here which will not deal in 
stolen property. I asked one policeman how many com- 
mitments he secured on Sunday. " Ah " said he, " that's 
very difficult here. You see there's such a crowd, go 
where you will, that they stoop down, and cut away, and 
there are so many of them, they cover one another. Be- 
sides, there are lots of touters in the ' changes, and as soon 
as they see an officer, they give the alarm." "The Lane" 
is also a great resort for smashers, who purchase sham or 
bad money from 3s. to 5s. the IL Such a market renders 
it necessary, that from ten to twelve extra city, and four 
metropolitan policemen, besides extra detectives, should 
be employed. These twenty extra policemen at 3s. 6d. each 
pay for the day, entails a coat of IS^l. m "^wsi -^'^w.,?— ^ 
item in itself one half of w\iat ^oxjXi^ ^\>5&LQfc ^^x'*^^ «fiiy«s 
support of five missionaries. 
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DEATH-BED CONTRASTS. 

THE DYING INFIDEL. 

(From the Fathway Magazme.) 

O ! where my tongue dipped in the gall of celestial 
displeasure, I would describe to you the state of a. man 
expiring in the cruel uncertainties of unbelief; who sees, 
in spite of himself, the truth of that religion which he has 
endeavoured to eradicate from his heart. Ah ! see ! 
everything contributes to trouble him now : " I am dying 
— I despair of recovering — physicians have given me over 
— the sighs and tears of my Ixends are useless ; yet they 
have nothing else to bestow. Medicines, they take no 
effect — consultations, they come to nothing. Alas ! not 
ye ! not my little fortune — ^the whole world — cannot cure 
me. I must die. It is not a preacher — it is not a re- 
ligious book — it is not a trifling declaimer — it is death 
itself that preacheth to me. I feel, I know not what, 
flhivering cold in my blood — I am in a dying sweat — my 
feet, my hands, every part of the body, is wasted — I am 
more like a corpse than a living body — I am rather dead 
than alive — I must die. "Whither am I going ? What 
win become of me ? What will become of my body ? 
My G-od ! what a frightful spectacle ! — I see it ! The 
horrid torches — the dismal shroud— the coffin — the pall 
— ^the toUing-bell — ^the subterranean abode — carcases — 
worms — putrefaction. What will become of my soul? 
I am ignorant of destiny — I am tumbling headlong 
into eternal night. My infidelity tells me, my soul is 
nothing but a portion of subtile matter — another world — 
a vision — immortality of fancy. But yet I feel, I know 
not what, that troubles my infidelity. Annihilation, 
terrible as it is, would appear tolerable to me, were not 
the ideas of Heaven and Hell to present themselves to 
me in spite of myself But I see that heaven, that immor- 
tal manaion of glory, shut against me. I see it at an 
immenae distance — I see it at a ^\aice ^\ivc)vv tq;:^ i^aa 
forbid me to enter. I see HeU •, TieAi ^^si^ \\^^^ ^^- 
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culed : it opens under my feet ; I hear the horrible grcanaJ 
of the damned; the smoke of the bottomless pit chokes 
my words, and wraps my thoughts in suffocating dark- 
ness.*' Such is the infidel on a dying bed. This is 

what infidelity comes to — this what infidelity is good for. 



THE DYING CHBISTIAN^ 

Thus speaks the dying Christiaii : " When I consider the awful 
symptoms of death, and the violent agonies of dissolving nature, 
they appear to me as medical preparations — sharp, but salutary ; 
they are necessary to detacli me from life, and to seperate the remains 
of inward depravity from me : besides, I shall not be abandoned to 
my own frailty, but my patience and constancy will be proportional 
to my sufferings ; and that powerful arm which hath supported me 
through life, will uphold me under the pressure of death. If I con- 
sider my sins, many as they are, I am invulnerable ; for I go to a 
tribunal of mercy, where Grod is reconciled, and justice is satisfied. 
If I consider my body, I perceive I am putting off a mean and corrup- 
tible habit, and putting on robes of glory. Fall, Ml, ye imperfect 
senses, ye frail organs ! — Fall, house of clay, into your original dust ! 
ye will be sown in coriuption, but raised in incorruption ; sown in 
dishonour, but raised in glory ; sown a natural body, but raised a 
spiritual body. If I consider my soul, it is passing, I see, from slavery 
to freedom. I shall carry with me that which thinks and reflects ; 
I shall carry with me the delicacy of taste ; the harmony of sounds y. 
the beauty of colours ; and the tragrance of odoriferous smells. I 
shall surmount Heaven and earth, nature aud all terrestrial things,. 
»nd all my ideas of their beauties will multiply and expand. If I 
consider the future economy to which I go, I have, I own, very inad- 
equate notions of it ; but my incapacity is the ground of my expecta- 
tion. Could I perfectly comprehend it, it would argue its resemblance 
to some of the present objects of my senses, or its minute proportion, 
to the present operations of my mind. If worldly dimities and 
grandeur — if accumulated treasures — ^if the enjoyment of the mo8t< 
refined voluptuousness, were to represent to me celestial felicity, I 
should suppose, that, by partaking of their nature, they partook or 
their vanity. But if nothing here can represent the fiiture state, it is 
because that state surpasses every other. — My ardour is increased by 
my imperfect knowledge of it. My knowleage and virtue, I know,, 
will be perfected ; I know I shall comprehend truth, and obey order ;, 
I know I shall be iree from all evils, and in possession of aU good p 
I sliall be present with God, I know, and with all the happy spirits 
who surround his throne ; and this perfect state, I am sure, wil]( 

continue for ever and ever." S\ic\i «tfe VJoa ^-^oS^sassc^ ^asg^fs^w*- 

wbiob revealed religion affords agaan&t \Jttft ^bkc^ qJI ^fiwSa: — «;iS^ ^** 
the meditationa of a dying Cbxi&tisax. 
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THE DUKE AND THE SCHOOL BOY. 



Some time ago the Duke of Wellington was taking one of his 
country walks, when he heard a sound of distress. 

He found a rosy faced boy on the ground, bending over a tame 
toad. He was crying, as though his little heart would break. 

" What is the matter, my boy ?" said the Duke. 

" Please, sir, my poor toad — ^I bring it something to eat every 
morning — but I am going a long way off to school now — nobody will 
feed it then, and I'm afraid it will die — sir." 

"Don't cry, my lad. Fll have the toad well fed, and you shall 
know how it goes on," repHed the great general. 

The noble hearted duke was as good as his word, for more than one 
letter was sent to the school, commencing " Field-Marshall the Duke 
of Wellington," &c., &c., and adding that the toad was alive and well. 
— Bcmd of Hope, 



SIB ASTLEY COOPEB Ain> EVIL SPIBITS. 

This great physician says, * I never suffer ardent spirits to come into 
my house, thinking them evU spirUsy and if the poor could witness the 
white livers and dropsies, the ahaUered nervous systems, which I have 
seen as the consequence of drinking, they would be aware that ardent 
spirits and poisons are synonymous terms,' Again, he says, ' There 
is little hope of a strong beer drinker, who is brought into the hos- 
pital, even with a slight wound. Such is the state of his blood.' 



BBEAD AND BEEB. 



* We eaa prove,' says Baron Liebig, the celebrated chemist, ' with 
mftthematical certainty, that as much flour or meal as can lie on the 
point of a table«knife is more nutritious than five measures — about 
eight or ten quarts I — of the best Bavarian beer ; that a person, who is 
able daily to consume that amount of beer, obtains from it in a whole 
JBmr, in the most &vourable case, exactly t\ie umovrnt of nutritive con- 
stituentB which ig contained in a ftvo-i^ovmA \o«S. oi \$w»^ ot >(iD3XA 



EN&LAND'S CHARITIES. 

THEIR MISOHIEYOUS AKD DETEBIO&ATIKe IITFLUSKCB 
UFOX THE NATIONAL CHABACTEB. 



'' There is not a more Btriking vanity under the sun, 
than that the substantial interests of the poor have suffered 
less &om the malignant and the un^eling, than from 
those who give without wisdom and whp roel without 
consideration/' — Dr. Chalmers. 

We can readily imagine that the very title of this essay 
will startle some and involuntarily excite a prejudice in 
the minds of others. To presume to pass any strictures 
on charitable institutions which have enjoyed the cumula- 
tive wisdom and sympathy of '' the excellent of the earth'* 
may seem to argue unwarrantable temerity ! But, if our 
reader will kindly suspend his judgment and dispassion- 
ately peruse the following remarks, it is just possible 
he may be induced to consider the subject differejitly. 

Unquestionably the subject is one of very considerable 
importance whether viewed in reference to the poor — 
to the success of benevolent efforts — or to the national 
character. 

We propose then to inquire into the nature and 
object of our charities, into their tendency, and lastly as to 
their essentiality. 

The object of charitable institutions is doubtless good 
and the motives, which have actuated the generality of 
persons who have originated and sustained them, pure. 
How many of the fatherless and of the widows — of those 
without " daily bread" or a place of shelter, have in these 
charitable institutions founa a friend and a home. How 
many in old age, when without means and strength, have 
found in the snug little alms house, with its weeldy allow- 
ance, the shelter and the provision which have smoQth&<L 
their rugged and declining yeai^ \>kvo\3l^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 
tmra. Tfiousands and tens o? tYvo\\»tv.r\\?. ^^ ^^ ^^'^^^^^^^^ 
have been fed- of the naked Yvave Xie^^ ij^o^'^V— ^^ 
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houseless have been sheltered, and of the outcast have 
been rescued from destruction. What an amount of 
orphanage has received, in these charitable institutions, 
fostering care and parental training, How often has the 
heart of the destitute and friendless been made to leap 
for joy. In a word, thousands and tens of thousands have 
been and are still receiving substantial sympathy when 
every door of hope seemed closed against them. 

Ajl analysis of the Reports of the various charitable in- 
stitutions would demonstrate this and even more. 

Admitting all this, which we fully do, we proceed now 
in the second place to consider the tendency of our 
charities. That much positive good is realised by these 
charities is undeniable, but we have to ascertain whether 
there is a more than countervailing evil inflicted on socie^ 
and on the very parties who ought to be benefited. It 
is doubtless a most important, humane, and godlike prin- 
ciple which makes a provision for the wretched — ^the 
houseless and the starving. But if the establishment of 
charities through the length and breadth of the land cause 
multitudes of our people to calculate upon such aid in 
every season of difficulty, it may prove utterly subversive 
of that spirit of industry and self-reliance which it is most 
important we should promote and encourage. It may gene- 
rate improvidence and stimulate a reckless indifference to 
consequences. And in this case the evil will far exceed 
the good — the remedy will prove worse than the disease. 

That such is the tendency of our charitable institutions 

we think few persons at aU conversant with the social 

statistics of this country will be able to disprove. Let us 

simply inquire whether in the natural course of things 

such must not be the result of charities. When persons 

find that much will be done for them and their families if 

they will neglect to do it for themselves, that if they will not 

educate their children, charity societies wiU — that if they 

win not clothe and feed them, charity societies will — n 

they will not lay up against " a rainy day" charity so- 

cieties wUl, and provide them coTXvJott%fola alms-houses and 

weekly aJJowances — wlaen i^eopV^ "VaiQ^ ^\)«sa ^n»6 ^^^ 

in thensxme of eominon senac, >N\ve\^^^T\\^x\^^^^^\^sEfc^ffl 
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attained that degree of perfectability as to be proof against 
such seductive influence, whether indeed m too many 
instances these chaeities must not prove a premium 
upon improvidence ? 

And as these charities multiply, the number of appli- 
cants relieved increases, and the chances of obtainmg 
aid extend, so will extend the disposition in the people 
to calculate, and fall back upon such charities. The de- 
mand will be ^-egulated by, and prove extensive with, the 
supply. The evil is generated and augmented by the 
very means employed for its removal. Thus our chtpH/ties 
it is to be apprehended are fearfully deteriorating the 
national character and sapping the very foundation of 
the British spirit of independence and self-reliance. That 
such an impression is not ill-founded, the statistics of the 
country amply prove. Our land is well nigh become a 
charity land, a nation of paupers — every thing is being 
done for the people, instead of their being taught to do 
for themselves. We have every conceivable €Haeity for 
supplying every conceivable want. We have our Iving-in 
charity — clothing charity — ^feeding charity — school ohari- . 
ties — ^marriage portions — burial charities. In short our 
people may truly be said to be brought into the world by 
charity — fed and clothed by charity — educated by charity 
— married by charity — sent out of the world by charity — 
and through charity (free seats in churches) the offer 
of another world is made to them. 

Now what is the result of all this charity ? Has it 
raised our people from their physical, social, and moral 
degradation — or has it pauperised and demoralised them 
both in body and mind ? Facts must be our guide in the 
solution of this problem. In every place where, through 
the liberal bequests of others long since dead, most is 
done for the people, there the people are in the most 
unsatisfactory state — the practical operation of chanties 
has been of a most mischievous and pernicious tendency 
most unfavourable to a healthy development of character. 

A few needy persons are relieved, but fviv^jrcoc^ Q^^SNKti.- 

dicanta ia created, whom no fuuAs^V^^^bxiv^i.'^ cyt«b^^^^i^^ 

beneRt In ioealities where charities mo'^'t ^^>»x^^'Os:^^^^ 
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is always a larger number of paupers — more misery, less 
self-respect and self-reliance, and a greater difficulty in 
promoting social and moral progress, and securing the 
permanent elevation of the people. Very many instances 
might be given, corroborative of these views. Take the 
case of classic Edinburgh throned on her crags, em- 
bellished with monuments, palaces, and mansions, and 
disting^shed by numerous and richly endowed charities. 
We have recently visited the Wynds and other parts of 

, this otherwise magnificent city. We have explored ports 
of this city unknown to 19-20, we fear to 99-100, of 
its inhabitants ; and we have seen in pious Scotland, we 
have witnessed scenes over which angels might weep, and 
christian patriots blush. The Wynds are a disgrace to 
the people of Edinburgh — they are receptacles of physical 
and moral pollution — no person can enter them without 
having every faculty of mind and body offended. The 
stench awfid — ^the scenes appalling, and places unfit for 
the most brutish of the brute species — ^many of them des- 
titute of ventilation or light, and incrustated with the accu- 
mulated filth of ages. In some of these Wynds we 
entered rooms where we discovered swarms of females in a 
state of semi-nudity, in others large families, and all so 
thickly packed as scarcely to leave room to move without 

. stepping over one another. 

That disease — that epidemics do not here prevail, 
extend, and depopulate the whole city, seems only attribu- 
table to G-od's marvellous forbearance. 

Shame upon a government which allows mercenary 
wretches to make a trade of these human styes — shame 
upon the corporation of Edingburgh, who does not purge 
the augean stables — shame upon the Chnstian 
church of Edinburgh, which does not make every pulpit 
and platform thunder against these abominations, until 
public opinion and feeling are \ioo ^ttoii'^ to permit the 
continuance of such social nuiaaace^, ^^oiOo. ^\aaA\sv 
^^rful antagoniam to every humane ^otV, wi^^^^^ '^^Jaa 
mbappy victims beyond the pa\e oi cmXW^'^^vx^^^. ^^^ 
luaUyheyond the reach of moraY axv^ ^eXi^^o^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
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Yet Edinburgh, be it remembered, is not worse than 
other places. The same state of things exists proportion- 
ately through the length and breadth of the land, in town 
and country. But if charitable mstitutions would meet 
this state of things, then Edinburgh would be exempt 
from such evils. Something like a million sterling, has 
been expended on her charitable buildings alone, and the 
endowments are of a princely character. Yet a gen- 
tleman of the legal profession, and one of Scotland's 
sons, told us that these charities were a failure as to rais- 
ing the character of the people — that the charity schools 
were injurious, rather than Deneficial to the young. A 
Christian lady told us that a relative of hers who had 
been made a Trustee of large funds which were to be 
applied to the establishment of another charitable institu- 
tion in Edinburgh, was so impressed with the qestionable 
tendency of charities, that an act of Parliament was ob- 
tained for setting aside the will of the donor, and for di- 
vesting the institution, as much as possible, of the cha- 
racter of a charity. Charities again, are too ofben 
grossly mismanaged. It is well known that many of them 
are so dispensed that they do the recipients muck harm, 
and the public no good. The Lord Chancellor, speaking 
on the Charitable Trusts Bill * mentioned we believe a 
case where a fund of £3,000 a-year were applied in such a 
way that the consequent *^ immortality waste and profli- 
gacy were frightful, and the charity, became an intoUerable 
nuisance.*' 

It is greatly to be feared, that if we feed, clothe, and 
educate children gratuitously, the parents relieved of these 
expenses, will omy indulge the more in habits of dissipa- 
tion. Hence the importance of not sanctioning charity 
contrary to public pobcy. And with the facts before us 
we are tempted to subscribe to the opinion of the great 
Dr. Chalmers when he states that, except for assisting 
education, and aiding institutions for disease, public cha- 
rity, in am form, is an evil. And is it not subversive of 
true nobility of mind ? A story is told of a. ^<^q.t ^^qpss&sk^ 
in Scothmd who had receiveA mu^ t^«JI ^tsil ^ -^^^SsS*^^ 

* Times May, \ %T>^ . 
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eharity, but when reproved for ingratitude, she replied 
" I'm no a bit obleged, dinna ye think, but I ken fu weel, 
it*s a' aff the pubGc ? '* "What an exhibition of human 
depravity — of human degradation, and this depravity 
generated and fostered by public chcmty. 

We will not, however, dwell longer upon the mischie- 
vous and deteriorating influence of our charities, but we 
will proceed to inquire into the need for them. At 
the very outset we do not hesitate to affirm that four 
fifths of them never ought to have had existence. Eng- 
land has more charities than any other country under 
heaven : and many of our philanthropists, and, we are 
sorry to and, too many of our moralists, look upon this 
fact as the ffhry of England. We, on the contrary, re- 
gard it as England's shame. We look upon England's 
ragged schools and her thousand and one patchwork insti- 
tutions, as evidential of the unhealthy character of Eng- 
land's Christianity. True Christianity does not clothe 
her people in rags, nor leave them dependent on charOy. 
But it is profitable for all things, havmg the promise of 
the life that now is, 21s well as of that which is to come. 
No doubt we shall be reminded that the word of inspira- 
tion informs us that the poor shall never cease out 01 the 
land, but if such parties would read the word of Gk>d in 
its entirety, they might learn even from the very 
chapter containing the passage just quoted, that a time 
is indicated when there should be no poor, in consequence 
of the Lord greatly blessing the people. Has not God 
pre-eminently favoured G-reat Britain ? Has he not pla- 
ced her in a position for realising this state, and is not 
our frightftd mass of pauperism and degradation self-im- 
posed — is it not from preventable causes, and of ea-^y 
removal. We grant that England is an old country, ana, 
geographically considered, thickly populated, but are not 
her boundless wealth — her unrivalled commerce, co-exten- 
sive with the globe, and her religious institutions, more 
than a set off against any such drawbacks ? We ask 
whether such advantages cannot, qt rather, whether they 
ought not to preserve ibis countty irox£v«vwi\x\fiM«?cs[ «5v^ 
heathenism ? Great Britain mste«k^ oi\itmTi^moTe, w^gcis, 
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to h&Ye fewer charities than any other country. Have our 
people any real necessity tor charity. Look at the vantage 
ground occupied by them. Of ikigland, and of England 
alone, can it be said that she imposes no too; upon her work- 
ing population. 

We mean no tax upon articles necessary for health oy 
food. Soap was the solitary exception, and this is now 
being removed from the category of taxed articles — So 
that now it is truthfully and literally correct that the work- 
ing classes of this country are not obliged to contribute the 
smallest fraction to its taxation. It is only when they iur 
didge in the luxuries of the rich, that, like the rich they 
have to assist the revenue. 

It has been justly remarked ^ that whatever support the 
working classes give to the revenue is purely voluntary. 
If they confine themselves to a strictly wholesome and 
nutritious diet, and to an ample supply of meat and 
comfortable clothing — and if they are content, as many of 
the best, and wisest, and distinguished, and longest lived 
men have been before them : to live on bread and meat 
and milk and butter, and to drin^ only water ; to clothe 
themselves in woollen, linen, and cotton ; to forego the 
pleasant luxuries of sugar, coffee, and tea, and to eschew 
the noxious ones of wines, beer, spirits, and tobacco ; they 
may pass through life without ever paying one shilling of 
taxation, except for the soap they require for washing — 
an exception which is passing from our statute book. 
Of what other country in the world can this be said ? The 
English working population pay no direct taxes whatever. 
They are taxed only for their luxuries — they pay only for 
the pleasures of their palate. If they will dispense 
with luxuries, none of which are essential, and few of which 
are harmless, they dispense with taxation too. If, on the 
contrary, they will smoke their pipe, and drink their glass, 
sup tea from china, and sweeten it with sugar from Jamaica, 
they at once put themselves into the category of the 
rich, who can afford these superfluities. They voluntarily 
step into the tax- paying claa» «ti\4icyd<e>^ ^^c^SSa '^'^ '«^>^- 

* Grey's Essays on 1?oVit\c«\ «a^^ot\si^^^x«ftR» 
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or to complain in forma pauperis — Let us not be misun* 
derstood, we are by no means contending that the 
working classes should not indulge in harmless luxuries 
to the extent of their means ; but most indisputably, in 
thus leaving it optional with them whether they will con- 
tribute to the revenue or not — and subjecting them to no 
actual privation if they decline to do so. Parliament is 
favouring them to an extent which it vouchsafes to no 
other class in the commimity, and to which no other land 
affords a parrallel. Their earnings are decimated by no 
income tax like those of the rich — ^their cottages are subject 
to no income tax, like that of the struggling aspirant ;. 
very generally they do not even contribute to the poor 
rate, they pay like the rich man to the state only when 
they choose to imitate him in their living. 

Again, apart from public eharities, there is no country 
where so much is done for the working classes, or where 
their privileges are so respected. No avenue to wealth, 
greatness, and honor is closed againsi them, as shewn in 
the fact that those, who by talent and indusby, avail them- 
selves of this privilege do frequently raise themselves to 
posts of affluence and distinction. 

Lastly, and perhaps the most conclusive proof of a 
multitude of public charities not being require^ our work- 
ing population is possessed of enormous wealth — ^no other 
class can compare with them in this respect. Confirmatory 
of this impression we need only refer to the oft reiterated 
statement made by the late Chairman of the Board of 
Trade, in a paper read b^ him before the British Association 
for the advancement of Science, namely that this class were 
expending annually 50 millions upon drinking and 
smoking. In Glasgow alone the working people 
spend ten hundred thousand pounds annually upon 
such indulgences. Fifty millions sterling upon 
sensual gro^tification, and which in one week will pau- 
periae, demoraliaey and degrade them more than all the 
e/UiH^able institutions can do ioT tXievr ^«s«^q\i \o^ ^ 
century. Thia class builds and svr^^oic^^, Sso. ^ 'Osi^'vjt 

magnificence and extravagance, \x^^^ds ol oue Iwwv. 

^ed^kotisand gin jpalaces, ^pvhUc liouaes, om^ beer %V^ 
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Ib it not a foul disgrace upon England's sons to be pleading 
poverty — to be accepting and seeking public chaHty ? And 
is it not wretched philosophy, miserable philanthrophy, 
and worse theology to be multiplying cJuxHtable institutions 
and continuously undermining the British spirit of inde- 
pendence, and this for a class of beings who possess mt^ans 
with which they could do more for themselves than any 
combination ol charities can ever achieve for them. Again we 
say, instead of doimg for the people, teach them to do for 
themselves. Endeavour to foster a spirit of independence^ 
among the people, and the moral effect will be immediate- 
ly perceptible. "Were this done, instead of the shamelesa 
demands upon public charity, our people would display 
more of the character of the heroine mentioned by the 
above divine. This heroic woman not only declined public 
charity, but declared "she would not have the name of it for 
all the worth ofit;'* "a saying '* observes Dr. Chalmers^ 
worthy of the land which gave her birth, and which I should 
like to circulate and to be impressed on all." Did such a 
spirit pervade our population generally we are firmly 
persuaded that there would be few public charities and 
still less call for them. Dr. Chalmers' experiments on 
behalf of the poor were eminently successful, but the 
doctor states that his success was in proportion as he suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of charities. In one of the reports 
explanatory of the operations in Dr. Chalmer*s parish 
during a season of great commercial stagnation, the writer 
says, " I did all I could in the way of procuring work for 
the unemployed, and was getting on tolerably well, till a 
general pMic subscription was made, and sotip-kitchenf 
erected,'^ These it would seem had a mischievous influ* 
ence on the people. What then it may be asked is to be 
done with our charities ? We say dotvn with them — down 
with them even to the ground. The national character will 
never be in a healthy state as long as these institutions 
are multiplying. We do not, of e«\scc^'ft, ^i^w^l^ *^afc 
sudden dissolution of these places, on >i)DL'fc\sJaafc5 ^^iSoSssw:^^ 
of relief ^-om those now \oTyg ac)CV3&\««^^^/^ cWvn. 
Saving trained the people to t^e^ft ^^^^^^'^^'^iJ^^c 
bound to regulate the provision \>7 >^^^e^ \.T«ffia2a%^ 
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have given them. But we contend, most strongly, against 
the perpetuation of such a mischievous and deteriorating 
system. Let us then henceforth labour to supersede our 
charitable institutions by leading the people to avoid the 
causes of pauperism — Let us direct our energies to preven- 
tive, not to curative, processes. We do not advocate a 
discontinuance of our contributions, on the contrary, we 
say augment them, but so as to patronize, not pauperising 
and demoralising institutions, but schemes promotive of 
the self^elevation of the people. As Dr. Chalmers ob- 
serves, he who is encouraging the instruction of the igno- 
rant, and leading the poor to cultivate their own natural 
sources of supply rather than to depend on those artifi-? 
cially provided by their superiors, he is doing positive and 
perhaps incalculable good : while he who is erecting poor 
houses, or endowing Hospitals for orphans and aged 
persons — by leaving money to be distributed among the 
poor of a parish, is doing a not less positive and incalculable 
evil. The same warning Dr, Chalmers addresses to all 
who encourage clothing societies or those for the relief of 
the aged — or for the relief of any evil which can be foreseen 
and ought, by the natural resources of the labouring classes, 
to be provided against. Dumbness — blindness — and 
lunatics are not evils of this description, and asylums for 
these cannot encourage any reckless or improvident habits 
among the recipients. The Doctor approves of establish- 
ments whose direct aid is the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the poor, because the object there is to increase 
the demand as well as to provide for the supply. The same 
remark will apply to public subscriptions for endowing 
schools, that education may be cheap, but, as the doctor 
says, never jbee. So with seats in places of worship. If 
enlightened views are carried out, we have no fear for our 
b )loved country, we believe we have all the materials for 
rescuing her from, social, and moral, degradation. 

We believe that our people may be made agents in accom- 

jolishingmore for themselves, and for their country, than will 

or can even be eiFected thro\ig\i c/iotri^y. We believe that 

:fbur£fthB of the filth, raga, mtem^ersb\i<ife, vcKJ^xQ^^^ewift., 

^ndruin, may be by the moat a\m^\e «^«vic^ 'prefoeutei^ 
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and ragged'schools, with four fifths of our patchwork insti- 
tutions superseded ; our people, and especially our rising 
population, saved, by an enlightened Christian philanthro^ 
py, from ever coming into such degradation — and instead 
of their absorbing enormous eleemosynary funds, tlienv- 
selves placed in a condition, and prepared to contribute 
towards extending their social and religious blessings to the 
other nations of the earth, and thus enabling England 
to civilise and Christianise the whole wor 

The antidote or remedy for the Mischievous and deterio- 
rating influence of charities on the national character, we 
purpose to give in a future number. 



THE SABBATH DEUNKEEIES OF PIOUS 

SCOTLAND. 

On Sunday March 16, 1853, about 200 philanthropic 
individuals determined, by previous arrangement, to as- 
certain the number of visits paid on the Lord's day to the 
various drinking houses in Edinburgh. Having stationed 
themselves at the different points of the city necessary for 
obtaining the required information their day's labour sup- 
plied the following particulars. 

Number of visits paid during the day to the public 
houses and spirit shops. — Men, 22,202 ; Women, 11,931 ; 
Children under 14 years of age, 4,631 ; Children under 
8 years of age, 3,032 ;— Total, 41,786. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, having heard of these 
facts, entertained doubts as to the accuracy of the par- 
ticulars, and on a following Sunday, he directed a body 
of the city police, in private dress, to take similar obser^ 
vations. The result was the Lord Provost discovered 
that the 200 philanthropic individuals so far from having 
exaggerated the case, they had not told the whole truth 
since the number of visits instead of be.Yaj^ <^^<k-^'i«» 
nearer 50,000, 

Myii/.thotiscmd visits to ttieae ^«to\i^^ $sroa^^^^'^^^ 
Lord's day. We ask wUt good, ^n^ ^^^^^'^^^ 
and Bchoola do, compared ^t\i ^i\v& xoia^^^^ ^^ 
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these habits ? It is not high time for the Christian church, 
if she expects, or desires, to christianise, or even to civilise, 
the people to stir in this greal question until public 
opinion calls for a more enlightened and christian legisla- 
tion on this matter ? What a farce is the law prohibitory 
of butchers' and bakers' shops opening on the Sabbath, 
•and yet legalising the opening of these drunkeries on this 
day. Is it not too most important that chabitt should 
no longer be given to families visiting these sabbath 
drunkeries ? Is it not a monstrous mal-apprrpriation of 
benevolent funds when extended to such parties ? 



THE BAPTISED HEATHEN OF 
CHRISTIAN ENGLAND. 



(A Second Sunday's Visit to Bag Fair,) 

" 'Sunday, Oct. 17, 1852. — There were more visitors in 
'" the Lane " to-day, than on last Sunday. The following 
were the sounds which pierced my ears as I walked up to 
it. " Now's your time for a good tile ! (hat)," " twenty-a- 
penny, oh," "ha'penny a pint.*^ (One cry drowiied 
another, so that I only caught the sound of bits of the 
speeches.) " Stockings new, fourpence ha'penny a pair, 
fourpence a pair who"ll buy ?" " Electroplating a penny 
a pottle ;" "pictures, frames, pencils, long, broad and 
49quare, a penny each ;" " Eoasting-jacks, with roller and 
handle to raise and lower your joint, a penny each." 
" Who'U buy a belt or a pair of braces for fourpence P" 
This cry was overpowered by a travelling bookseller. 
" Who'U buy a Eoman Histoiy, for sixpence." Before 
lie had done, came the ciy, "Wart and com salve." 
"Now, ladies and gentlemen, newly invented blackia^, on 
a newly-invented principle, to soften the leather ana to 
produce a beautiful and splendid lustre ; if any of you that 
tbinka proper to have tlie \iartic\<& tested, and tried on 
J'otir own boots and shoes, to s^iorw ^ovi^^aaJt \ wf ^ ^Soa 
(^^th, and that there's no iTOpostooiv ^\i3BX»om«^«t,--.^ewb 
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finest harticle in any shop in England.*' '' Caps, caps, 
pick 'em out scheap/' Looking down the courts, men 
were to be seen tr3ring on their purchases, and boys 
gambling for marbles or money. In one alley I think 
there could not be fewer than 3,000 persons. At eleven 
o'clock " the Lane *' was all but impassable. There were 
six policemen, four city and two metropolitan, driving all 
who had stalls, barrorws, baskets, trays, boxes, <&c., before 
them. The cries of the crowd then were, " the school-boys 
are coming," "the blues," "the Peeler." The police 
hurried past, driving the sellers into each opening, passage, 
court ana alley, which afforded a ready asylum to the flying 
transgressors. And no sooner were the police past 
than the sellers returned again to "the Lane'*." Now 
came such cries as these: — "Who'll buy the last 
pair of shoes?" Who'll huy the last coat, Ac. ?" So they 
continued, a dense mass of sellers, till two o'clock, when 
they began to decline and become fewer and fewer. All 
this was in the open street. Within the shops there were 
dense crowds, and not unfrequently some uproar. There 
were also frequent pleasantries. I saw one man trying on 
a pair of red morrocco-lined Clarence boots. They came 
on with great difficulty, — " Oh you'll get 'em on, never 
fear, and they's jist the boots that 'U wear." The poor man 
got one on, but said, *• They're too long." " What's that 
you say? replied the shopwoman, with allpossibleeffirontery. 
What's that you say? too long, not a bit of it — ^they're jist 
your fit : why, man alive it's aU the fashion now to have 'em 
a bit to long in the toe." He took off the shoe and began 
comparing it with the other. They're odd ones " said he, 
"What's that?" said the woman, "dont tell me that, 
'taint likely I'd come here to sell odd boots and shoes, I 
should'nt sell so many as I do if I sold odd ones. All my 
customers comes again. Now they're a nice fit, young 
man ; what's the most you'll give ?" " Two bob," said he. 
She then threw the shoes down in a rage, exclaiming, " Da 
you think I stole 'em ?" The Changes, also were densely 
packed with people. These ai'e long building^a^ whica 
have formerly been houses, or 'S9«TCWWi3afis^^\pQi^ -^j^^hn^J^ 
are made convenient to lioVd liwmetQVJkA ^V»^^. ^*^^^ *^ 
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show ho'^* entirely Sunday is the great day of business, it 
is sufficient to remark that for each stall in the covered 
'Change, the seller pays Ss. on the Sunday, but may have 
the same for five week days for only 2s. : so that half as 
much again is paid on Sunday as for all the remainder of 
the week together.* 

" Before we leave this second feir, we cannot but observe, 
that, inexpressibly pain^ as the description must be to 
the Christian's mind, it has its lessons of instruction^ 
Are not 'the children of this world wiser in their generic 
tion than the children of light ? How ingenious are the 
devices of these sellers and buyers, the one to sell their 
goods, and the other to obtain a cheap bargam. 'Eolla, 
rolla, rol, rol, rol, rol, rol, rolla — a,' for example shouts out 
the Jew, and a hundred voices ahnost involuntarily join in 
to the song. But on he goes, rol, rol., rol, &c., and all 
this to attract attention to himself that he may sell his 
pipes. And so the 1,000 to 2,000 thieves. To describe 
their tricks would be endless. The exercise of ingenuity 
is essential to their craft. Here are two duifers whom 
the missionary saw. One had an old coat thrown over his 
shoulders. The other was well a dressed, sharp looking 
fellow of from twenty to twenty five. The latter pretends 
to want to sell a gold chain, and the first pretends that he 
wants to buy it. When a decently-dressed man, thought 
to be a stranger, is in sight, the man with the chain gets 
just before him exhibits the chain to his mate, who says he 
will give Ss. to 10s. for it. The man asks more. The 
stranger looks on, and is at length induced to make an 
offer. A.nd so a plated chain is sold, as if gold, for more 
than its proper value, Would that the same earnestness 
and labour, and ingenuity were exercised for the soul as 
even thieves exercise for the body. What Christian is 
not reproached ? If for Q^od, and eternity, and the souls 
of men, Christians resembled the tradesmen and the thieves 
of Petticoat-Lane, they would long since have used vigor* 
ous means to evangelize them, and such scenes would not 
exist But their zeal exceeds owts. k ^ai^SLV-^OTtlon only 
of their zeal would raise up avx^i^oxt. ioT ^^^ TKvsa\Q^Meficsa% 
at once," 
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WATCH AND PEAY. 



The Rev. Dr. Patten, of New York, stated at a Meet- 
ing of the Atneriean Tract Society in that city, that a 
pious man of colour, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, whom 
he knew and often conversed with, when he first began 
to turn his thoughts to the Christian ministry, held with 
him an interesting conversation. This poor Tom, for so 
he was called, had been converted when a slave, had 
learned to read, was called to the dying-bed of his master 
to read the Bible, was emancipated by his master's will, 
and, after having redeemed his wife, had removed to the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. Poor Tom said to Dr. P., 
" Massa, me hear you are going to study to be a minister !*' 
— " Yes." " Will you let poor Tom say one thing to you ?" 
— "Yes." "Well, you know the good Master says, 
* Watch and pray.' Now you may watch all the time, 
and if you no pray, the devil will get in. You may pray 
all the time, and if you no watch too, the devil mil get 
in. But if you watch and pray aU the time, the devil no 
get in ; for it is just like the sword of Q-od put into the 
hand of the Angel at the entering of the garden, — ^it turn 
every way. If the devil come before, it turn there ; if 
the devil come behind, it turn there. Yes, massa, it turn 
every way." — Db. Beloheb's Clergy of America, 



FRAGMENTARY PIECES. 



Cleanse thy morning soiil with private and due devotions : till 
then admit no business. The first-bom of thy thoughts are G-od's, 
and not tliine, but by sacrilege. Think thyself not ready till thou 
hast praised him, and he will be always ready to bless thee.* — 

God is the author of truth ; the devil is the father of lies. If the 
telling of a truth shall endanger thy life, t\i© koSiJciiQit q1\xvs&sv^^^^- 
tect thee firom the danger, or reward t\\e© 'ioT ^()k^ ^«s$i»^. "^^'"^^^ 
telling of a lie wm iecxxre thy life, t\\e iaV^iet ol\\a%^^^^^^'^'^** 
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of thy gains, or traduce the security. Better by the lonng of a life to 
Bare it, than by the saving of a life to lose it. However, better thou 
perish than the truth. — Quarles. 

Things temporal are sweeter m the expectation ; things eternal 
are sweeter in the fruition : the first shares of hope, the second 
erowns it. It is a vain journey whose end afiords less pleasure than 
the way. — Quarles, 

I? a convert come home, the angels welcome him with songs, the 
devils follow him with uproar and fiiry, his old partners with scorn 
And obloquy. — Bp, Sail, 

Spiritual Refining-. — ^The goldsmith loves his gold when it is 
in the furnace, and so does God love his children when he places 
them in the crucible of affliction ; it is only to seperate the dross, not 
to consume the gold. " Whom he loveth he loveth to the end." 



TO OUR READERS. 



Our little magazine has now run its first year's career, and we 
have to thank the friends who have so kindly encouraged our labours. 
We hope the magazine has done some service to the cause of social 
and moral progress. We are anxious that its usefulness shoidd ex- 
tend, but this, and even its continued appearance, must depend, in a 
great measure, upon our friends kindly exerting themselves to obtain 
for it a wider circulation. Without this the BaosiPTS will fall &r short 
of the EXPENSES. We are also very desirous of receiving articles and 
extracts, particularly those bearing upon the social and moral con- 
dition of Great Britain and suggestive of practical and enlightened 
measures for her elevation. Let our friends exert themselves to send 
us the social and moral statistics of their various localities and much 
good we are persuaded, will result from the publication of such 
statements. 

jy« B. — The Index and Title Page for ike fi/rti vol, of the Magazine 
will appear with our next number. 
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